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ABSTRACT 

The College of Education Libraries Research Project 
was coaaissioned by the Departnent of Education and Science at 
Didsbury College of Education, Manchester, England. The topics 
investigated included the aios and ^objectives of college of education 
libraries, effective use of library^pa^t^ials, funding, book 
s-^lection oethods, staffing r^qulreient^ staff and student library 
use, and student book buying h^blta. Dita for the report nere 
gathered froB surveys, questionnaires, \use studies, circulation 
analyses, existing statistics, inv4ntorJ^, budgets, and various 
types of visits and investigation^. The study was coBpreheasive, 
covering all the standard in-house li^i^apy functions, plus 
interlibrary loans, audiovisual iatetials, and bookstores. There are 
nuaerous tables, statistics, and graphs interspersed throughout the 
text. The appendixes are in a separate voluae (IR 001 265). (LS) 
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tOUCATiOM * MEtFARC 
MAtlOliAt •WfTlTUTt OF* 
• DUCATtm 

THi^ (oocuMCM^ MAS mi** «»f**»o 
OuCf D EXA<:ti^ AS «ecf»vf O r«OW 

AT«f»if» It f»0'«^^S O* V't >^ 0^t»»>ONS 
STATrO t>0 f^Ot *#rffSSA*taV »£l>llf 



Following two reports: by rnf^nber^: of Her Mrij<*r>ty^ ;i Inspm^torato on college 
libraritn': In 1761 and l -fA, -md tho further devclopfnt^*^*- or iaem^ within the 
Depfiftnent^ th<^- Df^partmetit of Education and Science a^jreed thnt it would be 
d^^cirable to .-nipport a re.search project into College of Sducation Libraries^ 
A Jrnft outline for a pOi:::r ible investigation wa^i prepared within the Departraent 
in I'^C u In V'70 Mr* W»iU Shorciiif was appointed as fiesearch Director; a 
Steering Committee was formed, and after considerable di^ioussion the following 
five objectives were agreed: 

(1) Tr. establish the objectivef^ of the college library and the e.^r.ential 
neod^ .-und types of use by ijtudents and staff* 

C2) To find wayi^ of nu^astiring the effectiveness of money spent on books, 
bindinp: --ind eimipment, and to throw light on tht? adequacy of present rates of 
♦.'xr*^nditui-e in relation to what the college library should be achieving in 
oupport of the educational objectives of the college* To consider the possibility 
of cooper-ttioh between colleges and with the other institutions, and possible 
econcnziec. irining from this and from the accessibility of other libraries:* 

CS) To find effective ways of measuring the productivity of college library 
jtaffi^ and to consider the efficiency and adequacy of present staffing 
arranffetr^ents* 

(^) To consider the present utilisation in college libraries of space fc- 
storage, ^tudy, instruction nad the work of the library staff and to look at 
future ner^d.s in thene are^.^ in the light of the findings of (2) and (3) above* 

(,■♦) To identify and ar.sess what means of encouragement and what typos of 
instruction in-r^^^se effective library u^'^o and student 'ijatisfaction* 

It w*iS hoped that the Project would not only produce information for the 
DrX to hrlp them determine the levels of provision necessary for college 
Vbr^riv ', nov ttvit rt..£ulstr i^^tem of grantt: had been ectiblished, but ali30 
th'jt rror. th*r analyv-^ir of libr*iry *3ituations it would provide mUch Useful 
ill format ion for practising librvrianr,* 

It wi/; ^'^Iso '^gre<^d to confine the Project to the main body of colleges, 
namely the jfteneral colleges of education, therefore omitting specialist colleges 
and teacher-training depf^rtments in Polytechnics. As the work proceeded it 
bf*camff ."lear that th^ team would not be able to cover the whole programme implied 
by the five original objectives. The Project had originally been intended to run 
for fifteen months, but time and funds were extended to just over two years, and 
it w!is ♦'hen agreed to concentrate on the first thr^o objectives* Objective five 
urgently needs a separate investigation* 

In January l'*71 Miss D*M* Tipper, formerly Deputy Tutor Librarian at Edge 
Hill College of Education, was appointed as Research Fellow* Miss C*A. Needham 
joined the teWi in December 1^71. Part time clerical assistance was also 
engaged, an'i in early 1-71 an electronic calculator war purchased* Additional 
clerical iielp wn^ al:io engaged from August 197£* We also had much voluntary 
help, as we-11 -is'some paid help, from students in certain colleges* 

A Steering Commmitteo was established comprising representatives of the 
Dep-irtT,ent of iklucition and Science, the ATCDE, the Institute and School of 
EducTition Librarians, the- NUS, College of Education Librarians and Principals, 



r 



s 
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and other library reaearch agencies such as the LMRU at Cambridge ^ as well as 
the !nemberi> of th6 research project* The Steering Committee's members were as 
follows: 



Si Mi&s K,M»P»Burton 
SI Mr. J.iC^Brierley 
HMI Mr. W.S.Fowler 
Mr.W^H. Shercliff 

Miss D*M# Tipper 

Miss C«A# Ileedham 
(from December. 197l) 

Mr. R. Clayton 

Mr. A.J* Edwards 

Mr. D. Logan 
(until January 197^ 

Mr. J. Wilson 
(from January 1972) 

Mrs. J.V. M/.rder 
Mr. A.G. Nokes 
Mr. J.L. Schofield 



C. H. Saville. 
(until Sept. 1972) 

D. M. Forrester . 
(from Sept. 1972} 

A.C. Jones 
A.N. MacGregor 
P.H. Sewell 



DES (Chairman) 
DES 

Librarian Didsbury College of Education 
(Project Director) 

Research Fellow 

Research Assistant 

Principal, Matlock College of Education 

Librarian^ Christ Church College of 
Education, Canterbury. 

National Union of Studervts 



Librarian, University of Southampton 
School of Education. 

St. Mark and St. John College of 
Education, Chelsea. 

Assistant Director of Research^ Library 
Management Research Unit, Cambridge 
University Library. 



Alternates: DES Teachers* Branch II 



Alternates: DES Libraries Branch 



Mr. G.J, Griffiths represented the Library Association as their observer at the 
Committee meetings^ 



The Steering Committee met six times between Jxily 1970 and November 1972, 
receiving b report from the Director and Research Fellow on each occasion, and 
offering comment on the various surveys and draft reports which we were able to 
"produce as the Project progressed. We are most grateful for the constructive 
help and encouragement given to us by the Committee. 

In December 1970 the Steering Committee agreed to set up a Research Methods 
Sub-committee to advise the research team in its work. This consisted of Mr. 
W.H. Shercliff, Miss D.M. Tipper, Mr. A.N. MacGregor (OSTI), Mr. J.L. Schofield, 
(LMR'J, Cambridge University), Mr. R. Duchesne (ADP Study, Bath University), and 
Mr. J. Urquhart (LMRU). The Sub-committee met three times, and provided most 
useful and practical help. 



Thi» ^'lUv^THorr rmi FrMr^ ipal of Didsbury College agreed to provide 
accommodation, uiui the M'lnchester Education Gomrnittee handled the Project '43 
administrative -dhd financial arrangements^ The Steering Committee decided 
~ that it was deisirabie, as far as time allowed, to seek the cooperation of 
~ >ight general coll^^gMr; of education in providing data and conducting surveys. 
Theje were chosen to repre^ient^ ats fully as any eight cant the existing varieties 
of rAzt:^ geographical location, A.T.O. and R.Ed* degree arrangements, teaching 
method and college ethoi5, voluntary or maintained status^ day or residential 
facilities, mature or young students* Full statistical descriptions of these 
^ollege^^ are found in Appendix II^Table 1. In the report they have been 
ranged in order of size, and so as to preserve anonymity as far as possible 
designated by the lettero A - H. . 

During the course of the project many visits were made to the eight 
cooperating colleges and in connection with some parts of our work^ to many 
other colleges. We are most grateful to the cooperating colleges » especially 
their Principals and their hard pressed library staffs for the exacting work 
which they have done on our behalf, often in their own spare time and without 
which no final report could ever have been produced. 

We exchanged information with the Director oi the research project on 
library cooperation in the Sheffield region. B^;-vse of the existence of this 
project, we did not proceed far in investigating i ^^ional cooperation for 
college libraries. *Some of our ideas and initial bindings were discussed at 
, the annual conferences in 1971 and 1972 of the Coil- -jes. Institutes and Schools 
. of Education Libraries group of the Library Assqci-^tion. The team also con- 
tributed to the DES/LMRU conference for college l -'-rarians at Cambridge in 1*^71. 
A conference of the cooperating librarians and members of the Steering Committee 
was held in September 197^$ and some critical problems of the final report 
were discussed. 

We would like to exprei3£5 our grateful thankc for the sympathetic help 
we received t^iroughout the Project from the officers of DE5' Teacher's branch II 
and for the invaluable assistance of Cambridge University Library Management 
Rece-ar^h Unit in connection with Part II and Part . IV and in particular for the 
iden of the Fniluro Survey. We also received much help on frequency of use 
inve:3tigations from the Lancaster University Library research team. 

Our .special thanks are due to the long suffering staffs all the colleges 
which pscrticipated in our research and especially to the^ staff of Didsbury 
college library which acted as host to the project. We also gratefully 
acknowledge the help of our typists, Mrs. Ena Pattinson, (up to September 197?) 
Mrs. Joyce Burtonshaw and Mrs. Edith Jones (from September 1972). 

We are grateful too, to the City of Manchester for agreeing to publish 
this report. 

During the course of the project three issues of a Newsletter were produced 
to report on progress made to the steering Committee members, the participating 
librarians and many others who expressed an interest in our work. One further 
publication, The reservation system: an examination of its contribution to an 
effective circulation system in a college of education library, v;as published 
in Education Libraries Bulletin No.U4, Summer 1972. 

The views expressed m this report are entirely those of the research team 
and do not in any way reflect those of the commissioning Department. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report i.s the final puHi^'ition of ill the invectigaticns which the 
t^am have carried out duririf; the project* It covers the first three of the 
fiw riTf^'ir ff inverti^rition. Firstly t)\ir -n^nrVirid objectives of collr^ce 
libraries .-^re detenrined, then the efficient running of the libraries' day to 
business are examined and coniniont:^ made on the auccedtjes and failure^^ of 
their operation* There follows. discussion of the appropriate levels of 
^ finance to support acquisition programmes and comments on methods of selection* 
The crucial area of appropriate library staffing is next examined and finally 
the results of surveys of ur-e in nineteen college of education libraries are 
reported along *;ith a short investigation of a further source of supply for 
students, namely the books whirh they buy* There remains a certain amount of 
partially used data, some preliminary internal reports and memoranda and other 
papers which will, for the time being, be kept and which may be of use as 
starting points for isubsequent research* We have provided in later pages a 
summary of recommend at ions , and a summary of areas where we think further 
research iti important for purposes of validation, updating or extension of our 
work, and where our cwnoriginal objectives were not met* 

It is not to be expected that in this area of research in college of 
education libraries, which is, as far as we know, a field in which there has been 
very little previous research, neat and conclusive recommendations will emerge 
in our report* Although in some areas, we have made recommendations, in others we 
have, we hope, rather brought to light the chief considerations affecting the 
solution of problems* Librarians will need to consider their own situations in 
the light of our findings and take from our report' whatever is most -helpful to 
improve the understanding and management of their own library economy* We have 
tried to encourage new approaches and widen the choices available to librarians 
in matters of policy* We hope that the detailed discussions of the data we have 
obtained will take plac<?, and the decisions and priorities of existing libraries 
be reconsidered* In particular we believe college librarians should be much more 
critical of their policy, methods and organisation, and to help them in this they 
should regularly acquire much more vital management information than they do at 
present. At the same time we must report our admiration for the way that college 
librarians, often severely hampered by lack of staff and poor physical accommoda- 
tion, have met the challenge of the very rapid expansion of college responsibilities 
in the last seven yoars* Libraries have grown enormously in size and complexity 
during this time* 

We have only been able to take occasional note of the changes in the role 
of colleg€;«of education arising from the government's White Paper^ Education : 
a framework for expansion , becaut^e it came too late to affect most of our woric* 
Much of what we say, however, will apply with equal force whatever the exact role 
of the college, and in most canos, our findings and proposals have been stated 
in such a way that adaptation can be made to meet the new circumstances of 
college libraries in the future* 
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PART II 

Services could be improved by introducing variable loan systems and/or a 
recall .yr^t^m^ but ther>e are expeiuuve in ijtaff time* Reservation systems 
would be more efficient if users were asked to indicate the date by which the 
item would cease to be useful* Students need more help in using the catalogue i 
especially for subject searches* The failure survey and frequency of use 
checks showed a need to niaintain and increase library stocks^ especially in 
selected areas. The growth of library busines of all types is further evidence 
for the need to increase staffing* 

PART III A 

Consideration to be given by the DES and local authorities to raising the 
level of bookgrants according to the points system shown on the claim forms 
allustrated in Tables 6 and 7t the value of the point being updated in relation 
to book and periodical prices* Further consideration is needed to test out and 
build upon the most flexible, fair and practicable ways of measuring college 
libraries which we have produced. The- definitions in Appendix III A 5 and the 
table covering the geographical isolation factor need- to be included in any 
new recommendations* 

PART III B 

More time must be made available for the wise selection of materials and 
there are great advantages in subject specialisation within the necessary 
close cooperation between library and teaching staff. 

* PART IV 

There are backlogs in many areas of librsury work owing to staff shortages. 
Existing standards are unsatisfactory because they do not take into account the 
varying factors; such as: amount of business* type of college * number and type 
of acquisitions etc. From the data describing the quantity and quaLlity of 
college library services, 8 formulae have h&en produced and applied in the four 
colleges and in ip other colleges. What is now required is the opportunity to 
validate this method of assessing staffing r^^^uircments by allowing some collegesi 
experimentally to claim in accordance with it, rather than any other recommended 
standard to see if the formulae work. However, students and staff in all colleges 
of education should receive the same library provision. 

PART V A 



All students make heavy u^e of their own library in relation to total 
library use* Other library use is effected by geographic situation and the 
regulations and adequacy of libraries in the area. College libraries need 
to be reasonably self sufficient* Libraries need to know the pattejUof use 
within the library in order to decide priorities. Where possible internal 
use could be encouraged* 

PART V B 

There is a need for liaison between lecturing staff, librarians and 
students in drawing up student book lists* 
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BEST COPY mmiE 

::i-yj'ARi OF AhEiiS NKKDINa FURTHER RESEARCH 

1 • Objective of our ori^rinr^,! propocuU: 

To ron^rivlcr tho present utilisrition in college libraries of space 
for v-l(.*r ift., .-tu.iy, in.-trni-l ion nnd the work of library staff and 
to look nt future not^d;; in tho.^*^ or^txti in the light of the findings 
of rind abovtr* 

1* Objective of our original proposals 

To identify and a.?3ejs what meam? of encouragement and what types 

of in.Mtruction increase effoctive library use and student satisfaction* 

FART II 

Fui^ther research in this area can only be carried out if librarians first 
collect the necessary £:tatistics« 

Investigations into the benefit gained by the reader from his use of the 
library -^nd h closer analysis of his real needs is called for. 

Ways of assesf.ing loan periods for particular groups of books« other matters 
affecting library policy and the extent to vhich this impinges on library 
education could be investigated. Before such research is carried out, however^ 
the librarian should ask himself whether he can use^'^e result he is likely to 
obtain in any practical way* All new systems set up must also be carefully 
monitored so that flaws within them can be put right before they become serious* 

Comparative investigation is required into the cost, staff time, length of 

delay to readers and the likelihood of further demands by other readeji^s in 

obtaining items by purchase or through NLL. 

♦ 

PART III A 

Research is required to establish probable growth rates and futiire size of 
ctocki^ in college libraries, with perhaps regional stores for little used materials 
transferred to a designated regional research library, so that colleges only need 
to retain a large collection of currently active and useful material. 

Continuing research is necessary thr^r^^.gh a suitable agency which, in 
r**;3pon^if* to changed circumstances, can test and amend recommendatio|is made by 
our initial research. 

PART r; 

Further experiments are needed in all general colleges for the validation 
and improvement of our formulae. Adaptations of it may need to be investigated 
for use in. specialised colleges or colleges with more confined or expanded roles 
in the future. Experiments in the employment of manual and technical staff are 
needed where appropriate work exists, especially in the larger colleges. The 
possibility of automatic acquisition, cataloguing and charging systems through 
regionr^l cooperative schemes should be investigated as this would release more 
staff time for aiding readers individually and in group learning situations. . 

PART V A 

It would seem profitable for future research to investigate the 
following ar^'tc:- 

1* Students and staff who do not use libraries,, and therefore probably in 
our case failed to return their questionnaires to find out why this is 
so. 

The factors which discourage students from studying in a library* 
% The types of material for which other librauries are used* 



^* The po&iiibility of other types of cooperation between libraries in a given 
area. 

5. The way in which students spend their time in the library. Activity sampling 
is probably called for to investigate how students browse, how long they really 

spend eenrching for known titles etc. 

6. The effect of main subject of study on library use. In the past, surveys 
have usually been stratified by year group. Futxxre surveys could usefully 
be stratified by subject group. 

It would be most enlightening also to obtain in any survey the users* 
own consents on their library use. It was found that very little response 
was obtained to the one open-ended question we sisked concezaing reasons limiting 
other library use. There is, there fo;re, ari apparent need for carefully worded 
questions asking students about their use of any libraries, and^the extent to 
which libraries fulfil their needs. 

PAST V B 



Further investigations on the lines used in our brief surveys would be - 
useful especially to discover how the links between students needs, subject 
specialist knowledge and teaching needs of lecturers, and library bibliographic 
knowledge may be made most^f fective. Experiments could be set up to show if 
better advice given to students, and good bookshop facilities lead to more 
book buying. * ^ 
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srm^Y OF KEPORT 



FART I 



AIMS AND Oft^SCTHES OF COLLEGE OF EDUCATION LIBRARIES . 

Th** libmry'i^ aim^^ ar*^ <:?losely relatf»d to thor^o of the college. Sections 
otU'ientc mUii^t ho prfiparcd to effective citir-ens nnd teachers for the 
'?Otii. unA J Kit. century. Section c?. Tlirec objectives are set out in which 
the library fulfils its part in these aim^. Section 7. 

To provide appropriate materials at all levels. 

:\ Jo provide* acce ist3 to these and externally located materials. 

To for>ter awarenerr> and encourage interect in the use of learning 
resources, now and in their teaching. 

Eight ways of developing the Thi^d Objective are shown. Sections 9-11. 

The Second Objective i.'> divided into three parts and the functions of each 
pqrt described, oection.s V-'^. Four pre-conditions concerning levels of 
staffin^^ financf^ and accommodation are laid down and described. Section 19« 

PAST II ^ 

EFFECTIVE USE OF LIBKARY MATERIALS 

Library use is mea.sured by analysis of circulation figures. Section r> 
Reservation, section 1% ana interloan systems. Section 2>, and by failure 
surveys. Sections 

Ic^jiuc statistic;; for the eight colleges give figures for annual borrowing 
.vhich vary from 38-71 book3 per student. Section These figures are affected 
by length of loan periods, and factors determining these are discussed. Section 3. 
Rec .ill iri: rcc2:r.!!>*>nded. Section 2. Loan period:: varied according to 

type of uoer, but ythis was unsatisfactory. Section 5. Differential periods 
b^sed on demand a/e suggested. Section 



Kestricted^ loan collections received three times as much use as their 
proportion of total stock would load one to expect; Section ^. At College A, 
55^ of single copy titles in this collection were not issued in one year, 
compared with of main library books. Section ^. Variable loan policies 
are advc^ated after collaboration with Lancaster University. Section This 
restricted loan collection was most used for Education and English literature. 
Section S» 

Over two-thirds of the books at Crdlege A were returned by date due, but 
most of the rest were returned within a week after that. Section 5« Multiple 
failure three colleges occurred for 5^1^^ titles failing. Section 6. 
C:isc i:tudiep are shown of some titles for which duplicate copies are kept at 
College A . Section 7. 

At this College frequency of use of main and school services books was 
investigated by means of a 1:50 stock check and a random sample of issue slips 
returned during a 1^ week period. Section 8. 



Percentages, of stock represenjfed by each Dewey class were also 
iscertained. Section 9. r 

of main library and r:8^ of school services books were not used in 
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O two years. Section 8. 
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Literv^tur^ ani ?hilo,-:nphy ani p«sycholofry had higher proportionate u^-e; 
iJei^tioM i#riagu.'%E^s Teclinology and Lcral atudie? had low* proiK)rtion'4te une, 
compared with the proportion of stock they occupy. Table ^# 

A breakdovm of m year's isaue statistics showed that deraand pe^s heavily 
^^xr,t before te.-^ching pr u tii^f T-^ble of Ut>e occurring in 6^ of the 

term year at Collegf^ A nxii y/% in of the term year at College E. Section 
This use would absorb ner^rly all available staff time during the weeka concerned. 
Section 11. 

The stock and iissue checks at College A showed that roost school services 
use was for primary school materials, of total issues are for the school 

services library. Section 12. 

College A*s reservation system was studied. The delay in obtaining 
mat^^rials discouraged use. Section 15. A "last date still useful" column V 
on reservation forms would streamline procedures. Section 13. Most reservations 
at Colleges A and C were for Education materials. Sociology^ Arts and Physical 
Education represented lOJo at College C and Literature 15% at College A. Table 8. 

The students most common course of action in three colleges, on failing to 
find material was to "come back later" » but it was "make a reservation" at 
College 5t where the reservation system was most heavily used. Table 9« 

Slip failure surveys^ based on LMRU's methods, were carried out in three 
colleges^ and questionnaire failure surveys in four. Section 1^*. The mof^t 
common reason for failure was "books out on loan". 

16^ - 19% of failure was due to readers* difficulties in using the library 
and 10% - 25% was due to items not being in stock. Table 9^ 

Rates of library use. Tabic 1% length of visits and the times at ^hich 
these occur. Table 12, are shown graphically. Section ^7. 

Failures in subject searches, Section 19, and in using the catalogue. 
Section J1, were analysed and the effects of failure are di::cucsed* Section 

About half of the readers failing claimed itj would only hdve a slight 
delaying effect on their work. Table 1^» 

25 order cards were marked at selection stage in the eight sample colleges 
to see how long books took to reach the shelf. Section 2^*. In no case did all 
25 complete the process in 18 months. Those which did took averages of from 9-^7 
weeks to do so. Section 2^. 

Inter loans are discussed and analysed, Section 25, and there are notes on 
periodical use. Section 26, and illustrations of the growth of library bU3inec;s 
in several of the colleges. Tables 15-2^. Recommendations for future research 
are made. Section 19* 

PART 'III A 

APPROPRIATE WTEL OF ANNUAL ROOKFUND FOR A COLLEGE OF EDUCATION LIBRARY. 

Existing standards of annual bookgrants are reviewed and their inadequacies 

examined. Section 2. 

* 

Standards for funding were sought based on what a college library should 
buy in one year. Section 5. 
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A.raaemi.' stuff ujn>.ally r*>LfOvcibie for iieltrcLion at College A were 
interviewed nnd ;-,#'lected titlet> in their own •subject fields from ^9G} annual 
\ volume of BNB > Proportions of total funds for B*Ed** Certificate^ Education^ 
School Services, etc,* proportions and coste of duplication and unit costs for 
each department were calculated* Section ^. There is some evidence of similar 
results from smaller inve.it igcit ions at three other colleges* Section 5» 

Analysis of book orders at College A for 1969 showed that 39% were for 
current BNB items, 7% for current foreign items and ^% for retrospective items* 
Further analysis established that of BWB items were two years old at the 

time of purchase, 12*5% were one year old, and 855^ were current. Section 6* 

The pattern of expenditure over three years is shown diagraromatically. 
Table 2. 

'^'^^e overall unit cost of £1*67 calculated from the ^ook selection 
investigated at College A ic compared to average Unit costs for 1971-? purchases 
by the eight colleges. Section 9» 

Three years* expenditure on periodicals, binding, audiovisual materials 
are analysed thus providing a total library materials ^ant. Sections 11-1 3* 

Main categories of need which the library budget should cover are 
listed: Section 16. 



A* Certificate courses 

B. Edm courses 
C. Education, Professional and 

Curriculum courses 

General Background 
S. Subsidiary subjects* 
.F. Special co^irses 



G* School Services book materials 
H* Periodicals 
I, Binding 

M. Audiovisual materials 
N. Interloans 



Weightings are given by means of a points allocation to the various 
elements of student members; levels of study; breadth and depth of courses; 
numbers of options within them; '^bookishness" of subjects and above average 
unit cost subjects. Section 17 and Table 

Percentage reductions for access to goodlocal library facilities are 
made. Section 18 and Table 5* 

The. total library budget for College A is calculated and divided by 
the total number of points* thus providing a value of £21.01 for each point, 
A percentage increase is made to cover the rise in th© cost of books and a 
final point value of £22. is established. Section ^9• 

The formula is then applied to the seven other colleges. Section 20 and 
the results are compared with th ATCDi/LA and DES standards. Section 21 and 
Table 8. 

A simplified version of the formula is outlined. Section 20 and Appendix 
III A ^. Its use for allocating bookfunds within the college is shown by 
reference to College A. 

Ways of updating and adapting the formula in future are discussed. 
Section 2km * * 



PART III B 



MS pODS OF- BOOK SELECTION 

Several books and articles on bode selection are discussed. Section 

The problems in colleges of education were - cooperation levels between 
librarian and lecturers; Section levels of subject specialisation within 

the library. Section k»2\ means of estiablishing the success of book selection. 
Section ^.3; ^rtage of tiae and student participation. Section ^«^* 



A questionnaire was sent to the ei^t librarians to investigate the 
selection methods which they used. Section 5« The results are shown in tabular 
form. Table 1 . Library agents in each department are usuadly used for liaison 
with the library. At College E the librarians do much of the select ion. Elsewhere 
more complete contact exists with .^me departments than others. Section 6. 

Library staff in most places are involved in some selection in areas such 
as bibliography and childrens* bo<^s. Section 8. 

Bibliographic searching suffered because of lack of time and on-approval 
sex*vices often used. Section 9» 

A need for closer cooperation in editing students* book lists was found. 
Section 10. 

The role of the librarian in selecting multi-media resources as well as 
books is also discussed. Section 10. 

PART IV 




STAFFING ;-^UIREMafrs OF GEHEKAL COUJGES OF EDUCATIOM 

The present standards of staffing are reviewed. Section 1 and Table 1. 
Meaijure^ of the work ^oad at college of education libraries were sou^t, mainly 
by full scale studies. Sections 1-2. 12-15 week time studies of all library 
activities took place ii\ four libraries. Section 3* 

A self-recording system was used Section ^, and a i'.iir degree of accuracy 
is thought to have been achieved, in spite of the pressures on staff caused by 
this method. Section ^. In all csises time recorded as woriced was within 12^, 
i.e. the relaxation allowance limits, of time available. Section 5, and some 
timing experiments for parts of circulation, shelving and straightening and 
activity sampling for circulation took place. Sections 55 & 5'+- 

Analysis was made by job and by type of staff. Library work was divided 
into 15 main tasks, i.e.. 

Book Acquisition Interloans 

A .v. Acquisition Readers* Advice 

Periodical Acquisition Reservations 

Stock Maintenance Administration 

Circulation Teaching Guidance and Display 

Internal Use CELSP Research 

Photocopying 

Appendix IV, Table 1. 

The most tino consuming jobs for the whole staff were Circulation and Book 
Acquisition, except at one college where it was Administration. This library 
had a large backlog of unprocessed acquisitions. Section 6. 
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Adntinir.tr-.tion w?is the actid.?:nic librarians' moot, time consuming job. 
Cir.'uiatann, A<->ui.ur.ion-, Tonrhinpj, guidanro nnd display also being important^ 
Section S. r- 

Book Acquisitions and Circulation were time consuming for professionals 
-ind, m some librarios, 50 weiv I?,-ader«» Advice and Administration. Section 9. 

Much of the clerical staffs' time wajs absorbed by Circulation, but in some 
cases, fairly large proportions went on both Book and Audiovisual Acquisition. 
Section 10. ^ 



In c«li casea there was considerable variation from library to library. 
Section 12. ^ 

Tirae spent on each part of Book acquisition, Section l^f; Audiovisual 
acquisition, Section 15; Circulation, Section I8; Administration, Section I?-, 
Teaching, guidance and display, Section I8; and Internal use, Section 19; was 
lurther analysed. Classification and cataloguing was the most time consuming 
part of Acquisition for professional/academic staff in most cases. Section 14. 

Usually about a quarter of internal Use time went on straightening and the 
rest on shelving, though in one college 90% went on straightening. Section I9. 

<t...-^''*'->^^^,r^ analysed according to the type of staff performing it. 
Sections 20 . Jk. The parts of Acquisition tasks Section 21 and 2? tnd 
Teaching, guidance and display. Section 32, were also analysed in this way. 

Each tack was described in detail and, where possible, unit times were 
obtained for all tasks and parts of tasks where units of work output could be 
obtained. Sections 53/^. Book acquisition unit times varied from I9.52 - 
57 minutes. Section 55. Audiovisual acquisitions from 3.U5 - 29.96 minutes. 
Section M, and Circulation from 2.06 - h.-) minutes, Section 55. 

Unit times for parts of book. Sections 26 - 'f+2), and audiovisual acquisi- 
tion, Sectionr. 4? - 50; Circulation, Section 5?; and Internal use, Section 3k, 
are Hhown. Book acquisition tiroes are compared with those obtained in 
Univerfdties, fection 

workloads per person were calculated for these activities at the eight 
colleges and an attempt made to use these as productivity gauges. Table 5. 
They gave total workloads per person, weighted according to how time consuming 
the jobs were estimated to be. These loads varied from 26,^28 to 70,if8l units, 
but did not tr,ke account of differences in working methods nor include several* 
tisks for which no unit was available, such as teaching and administration, 
section 64, 

The time study figures were extrapolated for the whole year. Sections 59- 
6,. Th^E showed what backlogs would remain when all available time had been 
U£:ed. These were mainly in Book acquisitions, straightening and Teaching, 
guidance and display. * 

Future staffing needs are discussed. Section 65, and time needed for each 
activity calculated for College A, Section 6?, according to the librarian's 
estimates of future work. Table I8.5, Appendix IV. 

Considerable variation exists amongst colleges, between types of staff 
used on different activities, but a fair measure of agreement about who should 
do what can be obtained. Section 66. A compromise list of tasks for each 
grad.^ is offered. Table 17, Appendix P/. Areas where doubt remains include 
straightening, circulation, ^sudicvisual cataloguing and display. 
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Finally, eight formulae were calculated to provide staffing according to 
the libraries* actual workloads and to allow flexibility for' future needs* 
Sections - - . 

Varying rates are applied accoxniing to individual college sittiations^ 
to library statistics of acquisitionsi Section 70; issues, Section 71? 
stockt Section 72; user population, Section 75? bibliographies,. Section 75; 
and displays produced. Section 70; committees, Sections 76; and administrative 
needs, Section 77* These formulae have been applied to the statistics for 
1971/2 from 1^ other college libraries as well as the four where. time studies 
occitfred, Section 78* 

Appendix tables show where total time went during the time study. Table 
5, and proportions of time for all types of staff. Table 6, and activity, 
^able- 7» Also concl u de d arc details concerning backlogs and future needs at 
several colleges. Table 16; bibliography and display progpt^ammes at College 
£, Tia>le]3*l; and the calculations on which formulas 1^3 are based^ Table 19« 

PART V A 

LIBRARY USE BY STAtT AND STUDENTS AT COLLEGES OF iPUCATION 

Surveys were carried out in nineteen colleges to investigate the use made 
by students and staff of their own college and other libraries* Diaries for 
recording each day's use of the college library and questionnaires for recording 
use made of al3 types of other libraries during the same week were distributed* 
Samples taken of students varied from 3^% to 50^* and response rates ranged 
from ^3% to 79% with an average of 67^* Table la* 

In 16 of the nineteen colleges all the academic staff were asked to take 
part* Table 1* RespcTiSe rates ranged from 2h% to 88% (average ^9%)* Table la* 

Inaccuracy in relation to the issue statistics varied from 2% to 86% 
(average 31%) t Appendix V A» Table 3» but the proportionate resultis are believed 
to be unaffected, Table ^* 

Background infonnation for each college and other libraries used and maps 
of the area are included* Tables lb - Id* 

Students made heaviest use of their own college libraries for reference 
purposes, Section 7; but heavy use of other libraries for borrowing. Sections 
7 8c. 8; on average about one third of the total borrowing occurred in public 
libraries, Table 2b* 

Use was increased by geographical situation only when very good facilities 
existed withirt a short walk or brief direct bus route* Table Ic and maps Id* 

Some university and institute of education libraries received heavy use 
from staff and fourth year students* Table 2c, Section 8*1* The two factors 
moat likely to limit the use Of other libraries were distance, especially in 
relation to travel costs, and the availability of facilities to users from 
colleges* Section 8*2, Table 

Internal: external \xse ratios by students for college library books varied 
from ^:1 to 3:^* Table 5* Borrowing use was heavier in other libraries, 
ratios ranged from 2:1 to 1:3* Table Staff made less use of other libraries 
for reference and study purposes* Table tJse ratios for the college 

• This sample did not include the year group on teaching practice at the time* 



iibr.iry r Jii-.^.^i Cvoiv. ':\ to i:l ma for other iibr.irie.i from kt^ to 3:'+. 

« 

V.'ivvition Urto by .';t'J<iohti^ wa.--? main'/ of public libraries. Other college 
libraries were Ixardly t»V6jr tu;ed. Staff made heavy use of university and 
iTu-titute librwrier tluriri^ th*:- vuTttion. Section 10. 

iitnurnii from i.?tudcrit}3 on teaching practice in some colleges were anfilysed 
aeparatoly. Appendix IV, Tible They made little use of college libraries 

but, in some cases, very heavy use of public libraries. Appendix IV, Table 
5..". Howgver» they were much more likely tc make nil returns than other 
students and had very low internal; external uae ratios. Table ^. The variation 
in patterns of itse by students? from the different colleges was often considerable* 
The r.iin factors influencing this were the type o|^ibrary» the type of college 
and the tyjn? of student. Section 12* Where most library use is concerned, 
wichin each college all the students apparently form a single homogeneous group. • 
Section The most common exceptions were the fourth years who were likely 

to make heavier use than others. Table 8. 

P'^tterns of book usa and length of visits have been shown by means of 
probability models for all homogeneous groups which could be found. If y is 
taken to indicate one bo6k, then internal use varied from y a .91 to y » .67. 
External use varied from y a .82 to y a .6. Table 8a. If y is taken to 
indicate a visit of IH minutes length, the range was from y w .9 to y\a ,6k* . 
Table 3. Graphic illustrations of the techniques are included. Table 8.1, 
Appendix h, , 

The Appendix includes percentage breakdowns of all types of use for each 
category of user, Tablee 2 and detailed notes on reasons for non-use, 
Section average lise. Table 7; and accuracy levels. Table 5; and statistical 
data on probability models. Table 8.1, Section 8a. 

PAi<r V b 

r.T^iDE!iT3' ROOK BWimO HABITS 

Considerable interest has recently been shown in how much students spend 
on booka. They are believed to spend less than that part of their grant which 
o,tnr..:irked for books and equipment. Section 1. 

Three exploratory surveys were carried out, the first of College A's 
.'•t'lf*' Htia ijtudentiS in Spring 1971, the others of College G and College 3 
in Summer 1«72. Students were asked how much they opent on books and equip- 
i.:ent ^nd in wnicn subject areas, and how useful they found their book lists. 
Stiff wore a??kcd what they thought students ought to spend, what information 
th*»y put on book lists and how book buying could be encouraged. Section 2. 

Students ijurveyed spent on average tlh at College A and £50 at the 
other colleges, but the samples arid response rates were very small- These 
figures included equipment. Students at College ? bought a lot of books from 
their lii.t::-, tho3«? at College G only bought a small proportion from these, 
'ind were very critical of thera. Section 5. 

Th'.- figure recommended by staff of i\:7 for 1st year Education spending 
exceeded the actual expenditure of the students, but main su -feet staff gave 
much lower figures. Many staff did not check the bibliographic details on 
their lists. Section 4. Somo useful recommendations to encoursige student 
buying were mnde by both st?iff and students. Sections 5 & 4. 

College book:>hop managers were also interviewed and estimates of student 
tipc-nding on vuriou:; subjects at College C are included. Section 5. 
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XNTRODUCTION . - ^ 

The first objective of the research project was to establish the aims 
and objectives of college librarian^ that there would be a positive yardstick 
against which to measure the results of the remaining research investigations^ 
The first draft of this statement was based on the existing literatiire on the 
subject and the past experience of the project director in his own library and 
in discussions with other college librarians on the Library Association's nat** 
ional committees and the local board of studies for libraries over the past ten 
years. This was circulated to the lecturing staff and the students of college A 
and was discussed in detail when research staff first visited the other seven 
cooperating libraries. It was also available to librarians attending the 
Easter CISB conference in 1971# In the light of all the comments received, a 
revised dr*aft was written and circulated for comment to the other seven co-^ 
operating librarians. Then followed a period of a year during which visits, 
discussions and investigations connected with the other areas of research 
absorbed most of our time. A third and final draft was circulated to the co-- 
operating librarians and the Steering Committee before a short conference of 
the research team and the librarians in September 1972 and agreement was reached* 

The statement is a forward looking, reasoned statement of why colleges of 
educpition need libraries at all, and$ in view of the overall aims of the college , 
what sort of services they should give. No explicit mention is made of resource 
centres since our terms of reference were concerned with the traditional college 
of education library. Yet many libraries are expanding their non-book materials 
and services in this ''irection, some more rapidly than others, so that it would 
be inappropriate for us to set any botmdariea to the future nature and develop- 
ment of libraries as fully fledged resource centres. Hence the idea of a 
resource centre is implicitly included wherever it is relevant. Resotirce 
centres have been the subject of a separate research project ceurried out recent- 
ly by NCET^ 

AIMS 

2# The aims and purpose of a college of education library should closely 

reflect those of the institution which it serves. The college offers its 
.students the opportunity to continue their own education and prepare them for 
the profession of teaching children and young people, the greater pai-t of whose 
life span will fall in the twenty-first century. It should also be in the van- 
guard of developments in the field of education. 

5. As at present constituted ♦ the colleges prepare young school leavers 

and some mature entrants for the Certificate of Education, and the Bachelor of 
Education degree, by courses lasting three and four years respectively and 
graduate students for the Postgraduate Certificate in Edtication by a one year 
course. A few colleges offer a specialist training in Physical Education or 
Home Economics, and others offer a variety of shorter in-service courses $ such 
as the teaching of immigrant children, the teaching of the severely sub-normal^ 
and careers guidance. 

if. As a result of increasing dissatisfaction with their present position 

in the field of higher education and of recent government enquiries and 
proposals^ many colleges are already re-assessing and re-defining their aims and 
pxirposes. English education has been accused of " a lack of clear objectives^ 
and a blithe disregard of the effectiveness of the service it provides." ♦ 

♦ W» Kenneth Richmond. The teacher, his work and training. Aspects of Education, 
9 Education for the Seventies, p. 58 
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Whether .suctU i harge in jurstifiod or not, there would neem to be an urcent 
need for libr irif^r. in rolletjt?^; of education to comsider what their role is. 
It is the intt rition of the present- i^tr^tement to emphasise those aspects of 
education whirh, it ir^ now genf»rally acknowledged, will become increasingly 
important in the futiu^e, and in wliich the library has a positive role to play. 




Amoru: the matiy needs at pr^ent Ji:;eurnible in education is that of 
preparing young people to live in an age of rapid technological progress and 
ciocial change* College courses have traditionally provided the student with a 
body of factual knowledge about academic subjects and the theory of education 
?^nd initiated iiirr. into the skills of teaching curriculum subjects to children 
of different ige levels, abilities and special needs* It is no longer certain 
that all of whut is learnt at college will apply in future years* The way 
such knowlbvige and skills rxre learnt should itself enable the student to develop^ 
change and to adapt himself to new knowledge, to changes in educational theory ^ 
methods and techniques, and to use new kinds of resources for learning and 
teaching* ^Pnssiv** acquiescence in a teaching process in which the lecturer's 
authority is dependent on his superior knowledge, is not likely to foster in 
the student, awareness of the need to change and adapt* These developments of 
.thought on education are summarised in the James report, section ^.16 in 
connection with po.^sible diploma courses: 

••The methods of teaching are themselves of vital importance. 
Since the underlying aim is to stimulate thought and interest, 
discussion is better than lecturing* It is in seminar or tutorial 
groups that individuals recognise the value of interests outside 
their special :studies, and it is in such groups that some aspects 
of thore books and other works that form the great tradition 
of culture can be discussed* . Another important feature of the 
diploma 'course should be the provision of ample opportunities 
for individual work* Although much of the criticism of the 
work in the colleges is exaggerated or misconceived, there is 
no lack of evidence that students, even if not overworked, 
are over- taught* This state of affairs arises in some cases 
from the desire tc achieve inappropriate standards, often 
fiimply of frictual information**' 

6* Those colleges which are moving away from traditional lecture-based 

and examination-ai3^c:,oed courses, to special studies, formal assignments and 
continuoUi^ assessment show that they recognise the need to encourage students 
to take greater responsibility for their own learning* This shift in 
emphasis from lecturer-controlled learning to independent leaurning implies 
a willingness and ability on the part of the student to discover and search 
all kinds of resources, both print and non-print, to read widely on a 
particular topic or nubject, to choose wisely options and subjects for special 
studies, and to organise his notes and other study materials economically 
and systematically* 

OBJECTIVES 

7. The library's role is to realise these aims by thf: pursuit of the 

following objectives: 

*1 to provide appropriate materials for students and staff at all 
levels of their work, 

*2 to provide the best possible access to these materials and to 
external sources of information of all kinds, 

to foster art awareness of the value of all types of learning 
resources and encourage an interest in and an appreciation of 
their use by students in their own studies and later, in their 
Q work of teaching* 
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8* In examining in detsdl those activities by which the library achieves 

its objectives I a logical order is abandoned in favour of an order of import- 
ance and complexity* 

TFIE THISD OBJECTIVE 

9, In the library of any academic institution it is necessary to provide 

a certain amount of education in library use. All students shotild be able to 
use the library's catalogue^ to understand the classification system used and 
find their way confidently around the core literatiire of their subject field. 
Beyond this students are encouraged to make use of the expertise of the library 
staff* In a college of education the situation is slightly different. Most 
of the students will become teachers who^ on the one handf will often have 
limited access to bibliographic guidance by a librarian^ and yet on the other 
hand need to be able to pass on tg their pupils an interest in using and an 
ability to use learning resources. 

10^ The librarian, therefore^ in collaboration with his teaching 

colleagues » should promote the library education of the student so that he 
acquires a knowledge and understanding of the wide range of resources available 
and becomes practised in their use. Such education may be effected through 
courses given by library staff and by means of integrated courses. 

11. The following are examples of the kind& of teaching and courses 
at present being provided in some colleges. 

•1 Explanation of the basic mechanics of using the college's own 
library. 

.2 Courses on the organisation of knowledge and methods of enquiry. 

•3 Courses on methods of study at the level of a) practical 

information and guidance on how to organise student's own woz^c, 
b) introduction to bibliography of their subject, including 
journals, indexes, abstracts, etc. 

Courses on learning resources, covering the technioues of 
searching and using for their own personail use, printed materials 
pictures, diagrams, maps, charts; microforms, slides, films, 
film strips and loops; records, tapes and video tapes; radio 
and television progrsunmes; multimedia kits, programmed 
materials, models and specimens. 

•5 Courses on \ libraries and resoxirce centres in schools (see 
previous section). 

.6 Courses on children's books. 

• 7 Tutorial work for advance! students and for teaching staff* 
.8 Bibliographic enquiry service* 

■ffiS SECOND OBJECTIVE 

12. The library should publicise its resources and services and promote 
their exploitation by ^11 members of the academic commimity: 

by making library 3taff visible at axi times that the library is 
open, 

by a programme of library and subject guides, periodical indexes, 
bibjyiographies, accessions lists, current contents lists, 

•5 by the provision of Current Awareness and Selective Dissemination 
of Information ( SDI ) services, ^ 




•^f by^ means of clear guidance to the user withiA the library by the 
provision of notices, signs , colour coding and other methods $ and 
also within the college as a whole, 

by stimulating displays of materials both within the library an4 
where possible in other central situations within the college* 

13* The use of all materials should be made as easy as possible by: 

•1 full classification^ annotated cataloguing and detailed subject 
indexing of the whole collection, 

•2 open access to materials of all types, in sts few separate sequences 
as possible. A fully integrated stock, regardless of type of 
material, or type of use should be considered, 

' -3 the provision of sufficient space for loug and short term study 
within the library, 

.k variable loan periods depending on the intensity of demand on any 
particular part of the stock, the successful operation of which 
will depend on close cooperation with tutorial staff ^ 

•3 the use of issue, discharging and renewal systems requiring the 
minimum amount of delay to the reader and allowing for the most 
economic use of staff time and for immediate access to the records 
of any particular item on loan. The same system should be 
flexible enough for use during school practice periods, 

•6 an efficient and well-^advertised system of reserving items not 
immediately available^ 

•7 providing for the photocopying of library materials for purposes 
of private study and within the scope of the Copyright Act, 

.8 keeping t^e library open and staffed for all those hours including 
evenings and weekends, when students or tutors are likely to 
require access, 

•9 methods of organisation and control which encourage responsible 
use of library resources. 

The library should act as a link between its users and external 
sources of information and materials by: 

•1 offering a well advertised interlibrary loans service, using all 
the relevant agencies, 

.2 maintaining good personal relations with local libraries, 

•3 the provision, where possible, of copies of catalogues of other 
libraries likely to be of use, 

the provision of bibliographies, indexes, abstracts and 
publishers and booksellers catalogues, 

•3 maintaining links with loccJ. bookshops and book and other media 
promotion agencies, such as the National Book League, the School 
Library Association i the Educational Foundation for Audiovisual 
Aids and the National Council for Educational Technology^ and 
displaying their materials and travelling exhibitions^ 

•6 the provision of directories of all kinds, and guides to other 
libraries and other media agencies, and to other information 
and advice agencies. 
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: THE FIRST OBJECTIVE 

/ 

15* In close cooperation with academic staff and students^the library staff 

_ should select and acquire tnaterisLls of all types by whatever means are 
_ appropriate to support the students* study of: 

,1 their academic subjects to Certificate and B.£d. Ger^ral or 
Honours degree levels ^ / 

•2 Education^ Professional and curriculum subjects to Certificate » 
Graduate, Postgraduate and research levels, 

•3 Children's literature, both imaginative srnd factual, and the 
wide rstnge of other learning resources used in schools. 

16* The college library should also aim to provide some materials for the 

students* general background and cultural activities, taking into account 
alternative sources of these in the area« 

17 • It should provide materials to support the teaching interests of 

the academic staff and, having regard for facilities available in other local 
iibrariesf the appropriate research woiic they may be undertaking in connection 
with their teaching* 

: • l8# The selection of materials for all purposes should includ|» 

retrospective as well as current materials. There should be a duplication 
policy suitable to the character of the college and its type of courses. 
The collection should be properly maintained by constant stock revision. 

CONDIPIONS 

H9m There are four pre-conditions for the achievement of these aims 

and objectives. 

•1 In order to participate in the planning and developnent of college 
policies^ courses and other activities, the library should be 
actively involved in all developnents for which it provides 
* resources. The Librariain should be a full member of the academic 

staff, an ex«*officio member of the academic board, and a member 
of other policy making or course planning bodies within the college , 
among which there should normally be a committee to deal with 
J. matters concerning the library. 

.2 There should be a sufficient number of experienced, professionally 
and educationally qualified staff to enable the library to fiafill 
its educational role, and its function as an information centre. 
Their work should be supported by the satisfactory provision of 
clerical, technical and manual assistance. There should be 
• adequate time and opportunity for in-service training and 
continuing education for all levels of staff and for sabbatical 
leave for senior staff. 

.5 There should be satisfactory financial provision for the acquisition 
of all types of resources and the equipment necessary for their use. 

The librarian should be involved at all stages in the planning of 
new library buildings or extensions. Ideally, the library services 
should be contained in one centrally sited purpose built building 
and closely associated with the college's technical services and 
with areas devoted to curriculum studies and educational technology, 
so that all concerned can work in close collaboration. There 
should be: 

(a) appropriate storage and display accommodation for main 
Q lending and reference material collections; short loan 

ERXC collections; children's material collections and current 

and retrospective periodical deSlues , 



ih) provi^sicn^ according t^^ Uit of the college, of 

otuJ;*' .?r-ice rmd suitable furni^^hings for long term study , 
uaing the* 1 ibrary^3 material^? or th'^ user's own materials 
and short term reference or study spnce, 

(c) viewing, listening and reprographic facilities, and 
appropriate teaching or workshoj^ space for practical group 
work With nateriai;; oi' all kinJ;^, 

(d) • no i^y areas, such as the issue desk and areas where 
conversation i& allowed, separate from the browsing and 
quiet study areas ^ 

(e) adequate functional workroom space in which new 
materials can be prepared for use, 

(f) sufficient private office space for senior library 
st.-^ff. 
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PART II ^ECXIVE USE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
!• ^troduction 

The effective use of libraries depends on a wide number of factor^^ 
eome of them directly cpntrolled by the management decisions of the libtarian^ 
others equally affected by the readers^ patterns of use. We have investigated 
those parts of the daily running of the library over which the librarian has 
some control and concerning matters where choices need to be made* These 
include loan policies i reservations and inter loan systems and opening hours. 
They affect availability of materials in relation to peaks of demand on 
particular parts of stock and at certain tiroes of the day aiwi year* The 
formulation of successful policies will enable the librarian to fulfil the 
library's aims in so far as they are outlined in Section 12 of our Second 
Objective (See Part I), i.e. to make all materials as accessible as possible. 
These should allow the greatest number of people to enjoy the greatest use, 
given the 5,ompx*omises necessary to produce a realistically efficient system 
within reasonable economic bounds. The topics we investigated are particularly 
relevant to Sections 12.1 to 12. 6» and also to Section 13«lt i*e« to provide 
external links via an interloan system. 

-. Effective use and the achievement of the libraries* aims depends in 
part also on the readers' ability to use the system. Investigations into 
reader failure ^ that is his inadequacies in finding what he seeks are, therefore^ 
relevant to the Third Objective, especially Section 10. 1» i.e. explaining the 
use of the library and Section 10.^ t i.e. providing courses on searching 
techniques. 

In this part we concentrate on investigating how succesnful the libnirian 
is in enabling the materials which he has in stocky on order ^ or can obtain 
from elsewhere, to be available to as many of his readers as possible when they 
need them. 

Implicit assumptions are made concerning the First Objectitie^ i#e. the 
provision of materials needed, our pre-conditions, and part of the Second 
Objective, i.e. the promotion of library exploitation. 

CIRCULATION 

2. Variable loan periods and availability 

ft 

The most usual way of measuring the use of a library is by reference 
to its issue figures. This is a perfectly reasonable guide to the amotint of 
use the stock is receiving, the amount of reading its users do and the extent 
to which the library is able to provide them with their needs. A very large 
number of libraries do keep regular records of issues made and, with most 
issue systems this is an easy statistic to keep over a long period of time. 
The size of the issue will, of course, vary according to the number of people 
having access to the library. Within a college there is a fairly easily 
definable number of people falling into this category and it is, therefore, 
possible to calculate for each college how many books were borrowed per head 
in any particular period of time. Six of the eight sample colleges keep 
issue statistics and the numbers of books borrowed per head at these during 
the year 1971-2 were as follows:-- 



iv:. on i.'iiUjt^ ..-tHtii^ti^ o on 3i3r.ue i^tatit^tioKi 

for one yeir for throe weekc 

A E F G U B C 

Staff i>U % ^ ^ ^ ^ 20 - 

StuUt^ntb - - ^ • 19 

All 1:6 66 6^ 71 ^0 ;S 19 ^^6 

• Staff student differentials are estimated on one week's figures* 

(For siffiii^ir figures for some other colleges see Part V Af Section 15)» 

Oth<=^r factors affoct this It^vel of borrowing, however, the most 
controllable being the length of the loan period* If this is very long there 
is a tendency for people to keep books out after they l^ve finished with them, 
tljHs depriving others of their use and depressing the loan figures* Most 
libraries with long loan periods endeavour to mitigate this effect by allowing 
a very limited number of books out at any one time, thus enforcing the return 
of items before more can be borrowed. Some issue systems which do not rely 
on the leaving of a borrower's ticket every time a book is taken out, make this 
system unworkable in practice, however. Long loan periods cut down staff 
work on overdues and renewals but if^ as is often the case, ail books are 
due for return en bloc at the beginning and or end of terms a peaking of 
library wOrk at these times will result (see Section 11 for other causes of 
peaking of demand on the library)* On the other hand, if the borrowing period 
is very short, there will either be a large number of renewals, thus inflating 
the issue statistics or a constant need to chase overdue books* Each of these 
causes increased pressure on library staff, and overdue notices cgui cause a 
certain amount of ill feeling amongst users, especially where a fines system 
is in operation. Yet without such a system overdue notices may well be 
ignored. Fines have been found necossary for the successful running of short 
loan systems. 

However long the loan period is, books on loan are often likely to be 
sought by other readers. One solution to this is for the librarian to work 
a system of recall, perhaps instead of sending overdues. This means that, 
after a book has been out a stated length of time a recall notice would be 
s«nt to the borrower only if a reservation is received for that item. This 
method cannot be conveniently worked in a library such as that at College A 
where the issue is filed in transaction number order and, therefore, books 
cannot be conveniently stopped in the issue or the holder traced* It also 
doec not solve the problem of much needed books being out of circulation to 
one reader for a long period of time because only a small number of those 
seeking an item actually put in a reservation for it (see Section 13), and 
obviously nobody browsing or doing a subject search can have his problems 
solved for him thio. way* (see Section 19). 

5» Var^ri^ng loan periods ^ according to user . 

Part of this problem results from the fact that, while some books are 
in heavy demand for a relatively small section of their contents, others are 
needed by certain individuals for study over a much longer period* Some 
libraries have tried to differentiate according to the type of user and allow 
longer loan periods for staff than they do for students, for example 
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Col lege A 



G 



Staff no special conditioas 

Students J 2 weeka^ 

How tHT thii, ici a valid (li.it inotion iti Jubiou^i however. Tlie result can be 
that a member of staff borrows the book and then themselves issue it to 
each member of their group of students in tum^ thus usurping the libraries 
function and depriving other students in college of the use of the material 
in question* It is unlikely that^ in inost cas^s, the boc^ is in use through-^ 
out these long periods, and is more likely to sit forgotten on the lecturer's 
own shelves* At College A a survey showed that most use of books borrowed by 
staff occurred during the first four weeks of the loan period. In addition, 
it was found that disproportionate amount offailure by library users to 
find books was due to th^ir being on loan to' tne lecturing staff. Of all 
items which caused failure because they were on loan one in six were on loan 
to stwiff ♦ Yet the ratio of staff to students' issues over that year was only 
one in fifteen* (For other causes of failure see Sections Ik and 16 on the 
Failure Survey, and Appendix II, Tables 4 to^f^if for details on methodology 
and results). For this reason the staff Ipan period has now been reduced to 
four weeks at College A. One loan period applicable to all users would 
eliminate a separate sequence of issue slips at the counter and thus save 
staff time, (for an investigation of the effect of this change on renewals 
and overdues see Section b)* 

If it ia felt that lecturing staff should be allowed a privileged level 
of access to library materials this is probably more simply and reasonably 
achieved by allowing them to borrow more items at any one timet perhaps, as 
at Colleges C, S and H, allowing unlimited borrowing. Longer borrowing periods 
cfiui also be considered as a way of providing the extra access often needed by ^ 
fotirth year B.Ed students as at Colleges C and F, (see Section 17 of Table i 
Background Information) . 

^. Varying loan peri ode according to type of material and purpose of user 

Many college libraries have a restricted loan collection for some of 
their books. The basic rationale behind this is to allow more students to 
use a number of books which are^ either permanently or tejiporarily in heavy 
demand. These are items, which are also often borrowed illicitly and thus 
greater control over their use is also warranted. The items in a restricted 
loan collection will usually include a OTiall number of books always in heavy 
demand and a larger number of floating titles, which are books needed for a 
particular piece of work by a large number of students at one time. For 
this system to work, a high level of cooperation between library and 
lectxxring staff and frequent monitoring of the use of the collection is 
required. It is also necessary that students be made aware of the collection. 
Items permanently in the collection can be so described in the catalogue, 
but for the rest usually a loose leaf separate catalogue is all that there is 
time foi^. College A keeps such a list for reference use at the counter. 
Another college library provides regular cyclostyled lists for students to 
take away with them. It is particularly likely that students not doing the 
course for which the book was placed in the collection, but needing it, 
will be unaware that the collection is worth checking. This is especially 
the case since, although some lecturers make heavy use of this kind of service, 
others never use it. The librarian at College T has particularly commented 
on the lateness with which information from staff concerning books to be 
placed on restricted loan reaches her; often after the students have been told 
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to 'read the book r^nd, therefore, after the fir^t student has already 
borrowea it on long loan. It then becomes necessary to attempt to recall 
the book before others can use it* The amoimt of use the collection receives 
ia probably also affected by where it is housed* For example ^ at College A 
it is in two locksible glass fronted cupboards near the issue counter in a busy 
and rather dim passageway. At College E the collection is partially out of 
dight in the office, and i^ for reference use only* At College C it is behind 
the issue counter on open shelves* A well run collection can greatly improve 
the availability of materials^ this special area of need as the following 
evidences shows.. At College A during the period 22nd January 19th March, 
1-^71, 13 readers borrowed the eight copies of a title on thv open shelves, 
but 21 readers used the three copies of the same title in the R*L* collection* 
The proportions of total issue deriving from issue of items in R*L* compared 
with the siJte of that collection in relation to total lendi:?^ stock at two 
college^, waB as follows for the year 1971-2* 

A E 

% of total issues 

due t6 R*L* 2*1 6 

% of total lending 
stock in R*L* at 

any one time *7 !•? 

However, even with such a small controlled collection, it is still very 
difficult to be sure that not only the right books are going into \the 
collection, but that they are also being removed as soon fes necessary. If 
a book which is not in heavy demand is kept off the open shelves and cannot 
therefore be found by browsers, there is a possibility that it may receive 
even less use than it might otherwise have done* At College A a suznrey of 
all books in the R*L* "collection at one point in time showed the following 
iiamber of issues of each title that year* ^ 

Multiple Copies - No*of Times Title was Issued ^ 

0 1 2 3 ^8 More than 8 

2^% M 12% B% 25f^ 

Total k? titles 

Single Copies - No. of Times Title was Issued 
533^ 28^ 13% 7% 2^ 5^ 

Total 206 titles 

In comparison about of main library books were not issued in one 
year (see Section 8 )* At one university offering a short loan service 
the percentage of items iwiused was ZS% and of those used 1 • ^ tiroes, 32% ^ 
but 9% were used more than 15 times* In comparison S% of multiple copies and 
only 1% of single copies were used this often i^t College A* The conclusion 
at this university* was that as ♦•the preparation of books for short loan will 
cost in salaries r^lone about £1,CXX) thir session, on the available evidence 
of use, much of this work appeared to be misdirected effort and serves only 
to distract the library's attention from providing in sufficient quantity 
titles that really are in demand*** Nevertheless, careful control of the 
collection at this University has brought the percentage unused down to 11%* 

♦ private communication* 
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Further experience in runnirg this -ollecticn has proved that it if f.>r too 
expensiv*^ in istaff time and even so fornation of queues of readers could not 
be avoided* Now a student reference collection has been instituted* Here, 
multiple copies are made available on a self-^rvice basis and read in a special 
enclosed area* The short loan collection still exists, but is nuch reduced in 
size and can be looked after by a single member of staff* 

The f^ubjects for which the restricted loan collection vere most popular 
at College A were Education and English Literature (about 25% of the total each) 
closely followed by Language materinls (19%)- These figures are based on 
samples of issue slips for books borrowed during a 12 wedk period (See Section 9)* 
At the University the top four were History^ Sociologyt Philosophy^ and, English 
(Sociology and Philosophy were probably fourth at College Af but the evidence 
is too slight to state this with any certainty*) For more detailed and very 
useful study cf the problems and advantages of a short loan collection the 
article "The Short Loan Collection in a University Library by P-G* Peacock 
in Journal of Librarianship Molm^ No. 2 April, 1^72 is recommended^ 

5» Variable loan systems 

Tiie solution may lie in a more complex and advanced variable loan system 
which takes into account both the demand on particular titles and the nature 
of the material.. A loan period of only a few hours is obviously unsuitable 
for a book which is required for careful and detailed f'tudy, however many 
people may be wanting it. On the other hand, even though a hook may not be 
required by a whole group, it is unreasonable that it should be off the shelves 
when the borrower has finished with it, since a browser may have found it useful, 
(see collection bias, Section 5)» If books continue to be in heavy demand for 
long periods the solution must lie either in duplication or student purchase. 
Another answer, however, may lie in change in teaching iwthods *to those which 
do not require large groups of students to r^ad the same chapter of the same 
book at the same time. Meanwhile, it would be helpful if a successful way of 
cf assessing appropriate loan periods for particular groups of bo<^s could be 
found. If this wex^ possible, loan periods of one or two weeks, a month or a 
term and perhaps also very short periods of several hotirs or overnight could 
be instigated for different types of bocdc, without necessarily removing them 
into a closed access situation* Yet this latter course may be more useful for 
the small number of books requiring close supervision against theft. 

The peak demands can best be met by a short loan system as has been 
dereonstrated--at Lancaster, and in seme of the case studies in the failure 
survey at College A, (See Section ?)• Provided lecturers cooperate by notify- 
ing titles in time for expected peak demand, a kS hour restricted loan 
collection can help to secure the best tise .pf bo<^a in stock, and allow transfer 
back to the main stock for the rest of the year* In the college situation with 
its full lectitre prograimae, a loan period of less than hours is impracticable* 
Experience at Lancaister has show how valuable is the introduction of a class 
of boc^s available for loan for one Meek only* Total issvtee before the variable 
loan policy was introduced were 63,000 and two years later had risen to l67fOOO. 
This increase was not pusiied up by a very large increase in renewals. The 
user population had only increased by aboat'^OSIf^ At College A staff renewals 
were approximately lS% while a twelve week issue period was in oi>eration and 
rose to 28St immediately after the period was reduced to four weeks* These 
figturec are calculated on a small sample and at least Stre probably only accurate 
within ♦ 5^, therefore the real difference between the two percentages is very 
sli^t. The proportion of overdues was more seriously affected, rising from 
6% to 85?^ immediately after the change. However, as people become accustomed 
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to thfyoc^m i> >iroppod to Student overdues are about 31^. It might 

b.- f-Z. ibl.' ^^introdMLv category of books ^itill shelved alongsjide the 
oth^'f- booki: whicii wflro available for one week only, and which wer.e kept ia 
Circulation by fines system and prompt follow-up of overdues, which have 
been shown to be esteential from th*^ f»Xi»eriment at Lancaster. 

A.-cording to th^- i^urvey it Collf.'gt.' A (see Section 1-*) kO^ of users 
expressed -4 preference for a one week lo^-n period for certain items which 
m demand. (For detail;* of other preferences see Table 2 in Appendix II). 
It is hoped to introduce a one week loan period for the approximately 10% of 
books in the main lending stock, which circulate tnore than four times a year, 
as well as retaining the kg hour loan collection for the 1^ of books very 
^ten^sively used. Books would be automatically put in\ this collection at an 
nnual review in the summer vacation if they had bedn W more than four timea 
in the previous year, and those already in the one week loan collection, which 
had not earned a place by a circulation record of four br more issues would 
be returned to the mnin collection. At the same time, ihe loan period of 
staff and students alike for the main lending collection would be stabilised 
at four weeks, thuc removing all distinction between staff and student, and 
ffi^mg frequency of use the sole crite'-ion for loan period. If the four week ' 
loan period for all users were introduced without the introduction of a one 
week loan category, according to the Lancaster program, category A (the most 
used books, ^ issues per annum) would only achieve a W satisfaction rate 
instead of the ^7% achieved when four week loans for staff and three week 
loans for students are in operation. 

l^ie research team at Lancaster University, who have given us considerable 
help, applied the computer program used for an investigation into the effects 
•of variable lonn policies to data supplied by College A. This program 
produces an overall average satisfaction level for term time, being expressed 
as the percentage of readers' demands likely to be met immediately from a 
loan' copy, assuming that users are lOC^ able to find a copy if it is in the 
library. Sati;=raction l^'vel in all other categories was or higher. If 
a one week loan period were introduced, levels of duplication could be reduced 
still further, while retaining a high satisfaction level. 

At college A an investigation was carried out into how long books are 
kept out on loan. All the issue slips from returned books were stored over 
'r* period of twelve weeks and then sampled. Three samples of 500 slips each 
were taken. Some of the books had been issued for teaching practice purposes 
and allowed out, therefore, for the duration of the teaching practice. These 
were excluded, the rest vere analysed according to date returned and the 
results were bs follows 

SAMPLES 



Keturned within 1-6 duyo of issue date 
By end of ^nd week 

First days of 'rd week 

or 1 days before due 
On d.-ate due- 



Total 

Returned I or ^ -l-ny^ after date duo 
Up to one week t»f ter date due ' 

r-' weeks after date due and not known ^ 

1. fines wxre thon -p, p^r book. 

maximum finer we: then 5p. per book. 



1 




5 


100 


100 


100 






(353) 


k 


7 


6 
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16 


14 


(* 


10 


11 






19 


69 


70 




11 


11 


11 


10 


11 


Ih 


10 


S 


11 
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These renult.s would suggest that about 2036 of the stock could be issued 
on a fojrtfiightly loan system ^and that^ if the rest were issued for four instead 
of three weeks , the number of overdues would drop from about 30% of the total 
to about IC^. Only about 6^ of items could apparently be kept in a one week 
loan collection. Hov^ever^ this evidence is far from conclusive, and it would 
to valuable to conduct further research to ascertain how library borrowers 
categorise their diff* rent ne-^ds and the length of time they need material for 
different purposes* ^0% of the readers returned their books either on or 
within two days before or after the date due and it is probable, therefore, as 
the Lancaster research team also found » that very many users always return 
books or or about the date when they are due back, regardless of whether they 
have finished with them much sooner or whether, in fact, they still need them* 
In this case it niay well be that a much larger number of books were only used 
during the first week and could have been conveniently returned in that time. 
Nor can we be sure that all those kept overdue for one week would have been 
returned on time were there a four week loan period in operation, thotigh, 
this is, perh^iips, more likely. Sending out overdue notices is a time-consuming 
operation and if some of this could be saved, without lowering the efficiency 
of the whole loan system it would make available some of the time needed to 
lom a one or two week loan period for selected items* Evex*y endeavour « there^ 
fore, should be made to involve the teaching staff and student community in an 
understanding of the obstacle to satisfaction levels caused by overdue books. 

The librarian must, however, face the consequences for staffing if more 
advanced loan policies are followed. Maintenance of differential loan 
collections requires considerable staff time for monitoring recorded use and 
for trans fencing books. Improved loan policies will result in muc^. higher 
issues per annum, and these, with the necessary prompt follow-up of overdues 
will consume a large amount of time. It is likely, also, that better 
satisfaction Ifzvels will be accompanied by better 'collection bias* levels, 
i.e. readers will have a better selection of items to choose from on the 
lending as well as the reference shelves, and this will probably lead to a 

M 

greater amount of internal use, and once more, more work for staff straightening 
and replacing used books. Collection bias, a term used in the Lancaster 

research, is defined as the percentage of the IC^ most popular books which 

are off the shelves at any one time. The lower this percentage the better 

the choice available whQn readers are browsing. There is some evidence that 

amount of library use is correlated with academic success. If this is a 

causal relationship, in increasing use we should be greatly helping the main 

purpose of the college. 

Until the staffing at College A*s library is improved desirable changes 
in loan policies cannot be implemented, though it seems very probable that 
the high capital 3um invested in acquiring and making available each 
indinridual book would seem much more worth while if, for instance, the average 
use per book was increased, and over its working life in the librsiry it 
received a greater number of issues. This is probably more economic than a 
very heavy duplication policy. One of the problems of college library work 
is that improvements in service rapidly lead to further increases in demand 
as readers enlarge the expectation of what they can obtain from the college 
library. College libraries are very far from satisfying the possible peak 
demand which could arise from better service. 

One of the samples taken from the issue slips was further analysed to 
see whether the proportion of items returned late or early varied according 
to the broad subject area of each book. The following results were obtained: 
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Dewey Clrusii 


100 

(?8) 
% 


200 
(58) 
% 


570 ■ 
(60) 
% 


soo 

(28) 


700 
% 


800 
(72) 
% 


90< 
% 


Returned within 
1st week 


A 




n 




h 


7 


6 


2nd week 


18 


18 


18 


1 


15 


11 


15 


1st half 3rd 
week 


8 


« 


12 


11 


20 


11 


15 


end 5rd week 


13 




15 


25 




11 


12 


fie turned 

on date due 


2^ ' 

/ 


18 


17 


2^^ 


20 


21 


18 


^ days late 








XO 


IP 


Q 
0 




1 week late 




11 


20 


11 


11 


21 


15 


2-3 week latc^ 


3 


5 


8 




11 


10 


9 



It was found f however, that there was no significant difference between these 
result s» (F « !•! d.f are 72 and 58 F is lower than IjK level)* There fore t 
we « cannot use this as a guide to decide which items need to go into a longer 
or shorter loan collection (See Section 

6* Duplication 



Short loan policies are usually considered for the same titles as those 
which are likely to be duplicated. It is never possible for a library to 
provide books to saturation level, so that there will always be at least one 
copy of a book needed on the shelf at any one time. Indeed many librarians 
feel strongly that it is not good policy to provide many multiple copies of 
a title since they are then running a book store rather than providing a 
library service and it is likely that many copies will be idle on the shelves 
for a large part of the year. There is also the same problem in deciding 
which items to duplicate, as we have seen in deciding which items to put in a 
short loan collection; with the added one that a decision here is difficult 
to reverse. If a large number of copies of a certain title are acquired on 
the request of lecturer A to back up a course and he soon leaves to be replaced 
by lecturer B, who does not like that title, the books will lie unused on the 
shelves* In any case, as the life of titles in some fast changing subjects is 
now very short, many duplicate copies will prove of short term value only* 
College B does not buy any duplicate copies until it has satisfied itself, by 
reference to use made of the first copy, that such purchases will be worth 
whij.e. However, that method is only satisfactory if the duplicate copy csoi 
then be acquired in time to be of use. Evidence from the Failxire Survey shows 
us that between l!I%and 30^ of the failure is caused by the same item failing 
more than once. (See also Part III A Section 16.) 
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TABLE 1. 



MULTIPLE FAILURE 



litXes causing i iSLixur8 


ito # XX vxes 


79 XXwXC^O 

failing 


4i Total 
Failure 


College A 


281 


85.^* 


69.4 


B 


359 


95.2 


88.6 


C 




92.8 


84.9 


Titles causing 2 failures 






• 


College A 


32 


9.7 


15.8 


. B 


n 


2.9 


5.4 


C 


23 


5.5 


10.2 


Titles causizig more than 
2 failures 
College A 


16 


^f.9 


14.8 


B 


7 


1.9 


5.9 


C 


7 


1.7 


4.9 


Titles causing more than 
1 failure 








College A 


kS 


14.6 


30.6 


B 


18 


i+.8 


11.4 


C 


30 


7.2 


15.1 



Morse has suggested a method by which the likely future use of items in 
a particular section of stock can be gauged with reference to past use, and 
this could be useful in deciding when an item which was in demand was likely 
to remain in eavy use for long enough for purchase of a further copy to be 
worthwhile • 

The method^ termed the Markov process^ involves investigating the past 
circulation history of books and ascertaining, how often they went out in 
year !• From this can be calculated the probability that a given type of book, 
with given popularity at a certain period in time will remain pop\ilar for a 
long or short time* He found, for instance, that in his library Geology books 
lose popularity quickly, but Mathematics books do so more slowly • This 
inform-ition along with the calculations he shows earlier in the book on 
queueing systems, can be used to calculate how much unnotified demand there 
will be in the future for that book and, therefore, to indicate whether fiirther 
copies should be purchased^ Further research into book use, using these methods 
is urgently called for. Full details of the techniques involved and methodology 
are explained \n Chapter ^, •^^ueues and Book Circulation Interference", and 
Chapter 5 "Book Use and the Markov Process" of Morsels book. 

7. Case studies 

Although we have not, during this project, been able to investigate 
queuing theory as applied to book circulation some actual situations concerning 
failure to find items needed when multiple copies were available, have been 
investigated. These are based on the expressed demand for the books concerned 

1. Morse P*M. Library effectiveness: a systems approach* M.I.T. 1968 p. 68 
Table 5*7 p.97 Table k.l 
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CASE STUDt I, una Atkiii43on. Introduction to psychology. 



'^ ^ Feb. 1 Mar. 8 Mar. I3 Mai-. Mar. 

I I i r— I — I — I — I — I — r-» — I—* — I — I — I— I — S-T — I — r-^ 



-i ^ 



B 



od 



1 ^ 



od 



G 
H 



od 



Failures p 

Also 5 R.L- copies A, B, G, each used by 7 people from 22nd Feb. - 19th March. 

Expressed demand 3^ Satisfaction 32 

At ti-.-.e of checking on Failure 1 both A and B copies were on the «helf; 
it is possible that either one or both Were available to that reader. In any 
case» two overdues - A and F, certainly caused Failure 1. Only copy A appears 
♦•c have been available to Failure 2, but it may have been on internal U3e in 
the library. Altogether, "1 people used 3 R.L. copies in the same period that 
11 others used the 8 lending copies. 2 further copies on 1 week loan period 
would fully meet demand, which was already nearly met. 

CASE STUDY ^, Harrison Clnrke H. - Muscular strength and endurance in mnn 

3 Feb. 15 Feb. 22 Feb. 1 Mar. S Mar. 15 Mar, 

* » • ' ' ' ' » 1 ' H 1 1 1 • 1 ! 1 1*^1. — H 



Copy A 



B od 



T 

C reference copy always available. 



ExpreGoed Dcnfiand 3 Satisfaction 2 



^ If book had not been left seriously overdue no failure would have 

lKJv occurred* No need for action* 



frotn information gained by means of failt^e slips handed in diiring a I'ailure 
Survey at College A i^^o Section l^*)* They do not^ therefore ^ show Tinrecorded 
unsatisfied demand for the titles examined and this obviously includes all 
possible subject searching or borrowing during which^ had this item been 
available, it might have been used^ Morse's methods of estimation referred to 
above^ would take this into account by means of a system of probability models. 

T;ir*o examples of case studies are given. Further examples will be found 
in Table J, Appendix II. Each line represents a copy of the title » the arrowhead 
showing when the book was returned or, in the case of overdues (o.d)^ when it 
was due back. Broken lines at the right hand side show books on loan beyond 
22nd March. Failures occurring between 15th February and 22nd March are marked 
by vertical arrows at the bottom* In each case, estimates are made of measures 
needed to eliminate failure in terms of more copies or different loan periods* 

8. Frequency of use 

Two different investigations were carried out at College A into the 
frequency of borrowing use of the library stock. The first of these involved 
sampling the stock on the shelves and was initially carried out in the Stammer 
of 1971. An attempt was made to investigate the use of the reference stock 
and periodicals, but this proved unsatisfactory as the record of use was too 
inaccurate, (see Section 16). 

It is interesting to compare the percentage of books in the various 
frequency of use categories with those found in the survey of a sample of 876 
books done at Lancaster in 1969 (of which 119 or 1^^ were on loan or missing). 
They seem to be v/^ry close. For a full breakdown into classe.s see Table ?, 
Section 



Number cf 



uses 


1 2 






5 


6 


7 8 


9 


10 


15 


1 year 

College A (r>71) 
Main Library h8 




1 


b 


k 


2 


2 1 


0.5 


0.1 




2 years 

College A (1972) 
Main Library ?8 


18 


7 


7 


6 






1 




0.6 


1 year 

Lancaster (1969) 
University SO 




f 


5 


I— 


1 


0.^4 0.8 


0.1 


0.1 
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After corrections have been made in relation to issues and to incorporate 
those books missing from the sample (See Table ^ in Appendix II), the best 
estimate of the percentage of the whole sample not used in one year is y7% for 
main librai^ books and 25% for school se**vices books. The whole of the issues 
made by the remaining books must have been distributed in such a way that the 
average annual issue is raised to 1.67 for main library books and 1.97 for 
school service books. Main library books issued from two to five times would 
account for over half the total issues, and school service library books issued 
from one to five times would account for almost 90% of the total issues* 

From these figures, however, it does appear that the majority of main 
library books, 62% and school services libraa*y books, c. 75% were, in fact, 
used in one year, and that the issues of main library books are well distributed 
O over the once to eight times a year categories. Because of the incidence of 



achcol fractit:*' in thro«» main pti-nkiJ itiring the yeai* the patt<»rn of issues of 
nchool tt*rvicej boolc« rath* r more concentr.itt'd on once to four times a year. 
The figures do not include internal uae, and we have reason to believe that 
books r?^eiv<» ona and a half times as much internal as oxternal use. Thus, 
some books? apparently with no use were certainly used vithin the library building 

In the? .jxiramer ul' 1 .>7r an up to date samplo of atock was needed to check the 
nuifber of books missing* this being the l?»st opportunity to establish thif; 
before a Diver Detection System was installed and operated in a new library. 
Sesultc obtained from this sample (See Appendix II» Table ^^3) are as follows;; 
after similar corrections have been made in relation to actual issues. 



tABLE ; MAIN LIBRARY 







Average 


issue per item 


3.17 






Number of 


:) 


1-3.17 


?.iS .1^ 


Total 
books 


Total 
issues 
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Total books 
Total irsues 


0 


196 
909 


196 
909 


573 


181B 




% bo6ks 
% issues 


51.6 

0 


5^.2 

50 


3^.2 

50 






100 
100 


§:hcx)L services library ' 




* 










Average 


issue per item 


3.7^+ 






Number of 
uses 


0 


1-5.7^* 


3.75 .15 


Total 
books 


Total 
issues 


% 


Total bo<rfcs 
Total issues 


n 


77 

350 


77 


187 


699 




% books 


17.6 

0 




50 






100 
100 



These results indicate that about "0^ of main library books and 82^ of iiChools 
fervicef? book<^ were borrowed at least once in two year^i* 



The isisuen in tne two year sample naturally spread into critegories of use 
513 hi^h as fifteen timee and the main library category vhich produces the 
largest percentage of issues is books issued seven times^ compared with book^ 
issued twice in the one year san^ple* It is noticeable also that books in the 
school services library receive considerably more intensive use and| there fore ^ 
can be expected to have a shorter working life, also the proportion not u^bed 
at all in two year?? is very much lower. A policy of duplication should help 
improve the leveia of both these factors^ and help remove the depleted look 
college libraries have at certain times, but saturation point can and should 
not be reachea becaur:e there are many titles which students should buy for 
themrelver. and aii::o th<^y must be ready to spread their search over a wider range 
of title::. 

Fre<^uency -of use by subject 

The ^u'joud inVt;;.tigation wjs made by rueani; of three camples taken from 
the i£*3ue sfipi. for returned books collected over twelve weeks, as described 
in section 5 # These, of course, only showed the proportion of issuer 
resulting from the.'^e copies and cannot tell us anything about non-use, or 
about the number of issues per title* They can be compared, however, with 
the proportion of use per subject as found from the stock sample sxirveys, with 
the following results for main library books. 



TliSU3 . USE BY SPBJECT 



Proportion of issues 
by subject 



Stock check 



Issue check 



Proportioa of library 
boc^s by subject 

Stock check Bay check 



Class 


% 




% 


% 


% 








Qeneralia 


1 




1 




2 


2 


1 




Philosoohv & 
Psychology 


9 


5 


12 


12 


12 


if 


if 


5 


Religion 


5 


7 


2 


if 


3 


6 


10 






8 


8 


10 


q 


10 


10 


Q 

7 




Educ at ion 


20 


*✓ 






l8 


18 


11 


16 


Language 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


Science 


8 


12 


8 


9 


7 


10 


12 




Technology 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


if 


3 




Fine Arts» inc* 
Games & Music 


16 


12 


Iff 


11 


13 


• 12 


10 


9 


Literature 


15 


18 


19 


19 


20 


12 


lif 


13 


History t Biog- 
raphy 8f Geography 


12 


lif 


10 


8 


9 


12 


12 


11 


Local Studies 


2 




1 


1 


1 


h 






Childhood 
experience 


1 


2 








5 


8 





X and F tests showed no significant difference between these results* 



X" = 11.6 P :s .9 F = 1.9 dfs = 15 



•05 



The 6th. and 7th. columns show the percentage of each section of stock 
occurring in the 2 samples of stock taken. The last column shows approximate 
proportions of selected sections of stock obtained by counting the number of 
bays occupied by that part of the main lending stock. Except in the case of 
language^ differences occurring between the proportions of books indicated 
by stock check samples 1 and 2 lie in the same direction as the difference 
between the proportions of issues found by means of the same samples* Thus 
Science issue proportions for these samples is 8515 and 1256; the book proportions 
are 10% and 12^ respectively. Therefore, this confirms that only sampling 
error has occurred here. The biggest difference in each case is in Education 
and a comparison with proportions of issues obtained in the other samples 
suggests that the sample of 2 years has under represented the Education stock* 
It will be remembered that this systematic sample was drawn from authors* 
names beginning with B* This method is based on an investigation of a 
National Bibliography where all subjects aire represented according to the 
actual publications in each field. An indicative sample of 100 issue slips 
for the author B and 100 random slips taken for the 12 week period suggests 
that this particular letter slightly under represents the toted Education 
stock , or at least that part of it which received use* 

Proportion of Education stock acc. to •B* sample 1151^ 
Proportion of Education stock acc* to random sample 19^ 



If the general pattern of proportions shown above is correct t then 
PhilQcophy and Pt^ychologyi Education and Literature are producing proportion- 
ateiy more issues than the stocks proportions would lead us to expect* It is 
likely that the heavily used area$ as those where failures most often occuTt 
and there may be a need for improved or increased stocks of such sections* 
Recollections of Childhood, I»cal History, Religion and Technology classes 
are slightly less used than their stWk proportions would lead us to expect* 
It is not so easy to decide on what afttion is needed where a section is under-* 
used. Local history and Recollections\)f Childhood ax*e historical collections 
and likely to receive less frequent useX The John Seymour collection of 
BrontV material which is mainly a reference collection was so little used 
for loan that it has been ignored altogethw in these calculations. 

The following table shows the proportioks of issues for various groups 
of subjects a\ongside appraxiniate proportionsXof students studying in 
related departments* \^ 

TABLE Issues by subject in relation to Q\ze of subject 
department 



Dewey Class Issues Students 

% % 

200 6 6 

500-369 11 7 

4O0-K800 51 39 

500-^600 1^ 1^ 

700 20 17 

900 17 17 



The close correlation between these two sets of percentages is 
remfitrkablet when it is remembered that students' courses of study arid 
the Dewey classification system do not relate to each other very precisely 
and many students use materials from a wide variety of different subject 
areas* However ^ courses such as Modern Studies which are particularly prone 
to this difficulty have not been included in the above figures* 

If we take Education subjects to be represented by the 000» 100 and 
570 classes together^ i.e# those classes which all students usei then the 
issues would amount to approximately of the total main lending issues* 
Since all students study Education and at least a third of their time is 
spent on this and the related subjects covered by the above mentioned sections 
of library stocky this figure would seem to be a little lower than expected 
or desirable* 

Spme further breakdowns of the use made between classes were carried 
out^ and are shown in Table 5* 



From this we can see that the specific part of the Philosophy and 
Psychology class which receives heavy use is Child Psychology and the part of 
the Literature class which is very heavily used in proportion to the part of 
total stock it occupies is English and American literature^ the rest of this 
main class being under-used. The proportion of stiidents using this class in 
comparison with the issues is approximately as follows:- 

issue s ^Students 

% % 

English and American literature 95 ^6 

Other literature 5 ''^ 



TABLE PROPORTION OF ISSUES BY DETAIIXD SUBJECT RELATED TO PROPORTIONS 
OF BOOKS 



General philosophy, 
psychology, inc. child 
psychology 

Psychology, inc. 
learning theory 

Modern Philosophy 

Total 

Sociology, economics 
and politics 

Transport and 
folklore 

Total 



Issues 

Stock check Issue check 



1 
% 



8 



8 



2 
% 



k 
1 



11 



Books 
Stock check 



1 
% 



If 

9 



10 



2 
% 



1 
1 



7 



8 



Bay check 
% 



English and American 
literature 

Other literature 

Translations 

Total 



19 



20 



19 
1 



20 



8 

5 
1 



12 



• Less than 1% 



From this' point of view also the latter part of this class is less used than 
perhaps it should be. The question of why these students are under»using 
this class remains to be investigated further* Of course, students of foreign 
lemguages have to spend more time on oral and language laboratory work than 
students of American and English literature and thus have less time for reading. 
Furthermore, courses available at the time of the Survey were less advanced than 
those in English and American studies. 
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At College A the total issues to stnf f and students in the year 1971/72 
amouftted to "^5»50C from a stotrk of ':^^000 itemc. Every book, therefore^ on 
averagei circulated 1.? tlmee in a year# In two years books circulated on 
.•average 5* 17 time;^ main lendin|r and ^•/^ ^ichool services. In five years a 
book mie^ht expf^ct to w^ir^'uiate romv ;5cvon or eight timeo. Theije figurei^ must be 
increased by to include internnl use» and thus the average book in five 

years would circulate 17--0 timet^. Of course, many books circulate less frequent- 
ly, and a very small number not at all, whil<» at the other extreme boc^s which 
circulate ten times a year externally, and are used internally as well may need 
to be replaced before five yeara had passed. Also as stock dates, issues tend to 
come always from the most recent books. Improved loan policies would still 
further increase the amount of uce, even when allowance is made for a certain 
increase in the renewals of the same books. Of course, the issue of a book ir 
a very variable measure. It may mean a casual glance at one page of one picture, 
or a full intensive reading cover to cover. But no other measure is readily 
available in considering amounts .of use received by library books. 

With amounts of use of this order in college libraries, it certainly seems 
necess5^ry to maintain and improve stocks. 

£ach student or member of staff at College A borrowed in 1971/72 an average 
of 56 books in a year. The following table gives some comparative figtires from 
other university libraries, all main and departmental libraries being included, 
and user.^ being total students and total academic staff, includilig research 
assistants. Figures are taken from library annual reports and the Commonwealth 
Universities Yearbook. 







No. of 


No. of issuer 


Issues 


Book 


Issues per 


Institution 


Ycmr 


Users 


of books 


per user 


Stock 


item in stock 


1 

University 1 








76 




1.1 


College F 


1971/^ 






68 


6iit55p 


1.0 


College D 




960 






60000 


1.1 


Collope E 


1 V" 






6.^ 




1.'' 


College A 




170.: 




bO 


69378 


1.^4 


University 2. 


1970/1 


215? 


1181&0 


S5 


187000 


.6 


Univ^trnity 5' 


1970/1 






36 




.6 


Univercity ^ 


1970/1 


r.747 


15^617 


^2 


^*'»278o 


.5 


University 5 


1970/1 




22^+762 


31 


^52299 


.5 



1 uses an advanced variable loans policy 
ci includes -mdiovisual items 

Z includes issues from 5 or ^ short loan collections 



Internal; External use ratios in those universities where this has been investigated 
apparently vary from 3^2 to 1*^:1 while ratios in the colleges we investigated 
during the survey of use varied from 5; ^ to (See Part V A Section 9 Table 5) 

Unfortunately it has not been possible to investigate frequency of use in 
any other colleges. Some college libraries have records of issue in the books^ 
but few have the staff time to produce a sufficient sample and conduct 9 count of 
issues when there ^re so many more pressing tasks. However, for management 
purposes such a survey, when combined with other data, produces most impdrtant 
information and helps to throw light on the best selection, duplication and loan 
policies. For this reason College A has decided to continue to make records of 
issUec in books, although it is not needed as part of the issue procedure. If 
issue systems could be computerised still more valuable information could be stored 
so that duplication and loan policies could match demand much more closely and 
reservation systems be operated so much more speedily by means of a trapping store • 
Methods of conducting such a survey are described in Buckland and in Morse. 



11, Peaking of Demand 



Ve have already discuissed the effects which sudden heavy dema^s on 
particular titles by a section of the student population can have on library 
nanagement. There are also sudden increases in denand. This is endemic .in 
all academic institutions at times of examinations and main assignnents* 
Howevert in a college of education the situation arises even more frequently 
because of the heavy peaks of demand before teaching practice and correspond- 
ing peaks of library wox4c, shelving returned items * immediately after teaching 
practice* On those occasions when one teaching practice is immediately 
followed by another the situation is partieitlarly acute* The following table 
shows the proportion of total issues occurring in certsdn proportions of the 
year in five colleges. In thft examples below* periods of time have been \ 
selected during which peaking of issue figures occurred. 2^ of the year 



equals one week* 

College: A & R T Q 

% of year (^2 weeks) 2 - 2 - 2 

% of term year (3^+ weeks) 3. - 3 - 3 

% of total issues for 6 . if 5 
the year 

% of year C5- weeks) 4 $ . _ 

% of term year (3^ weeks) 6 9 - - 6 

% of total issues for 10 17 «- - 9 
' the year 



% of year (52 weeks) 

% of terra year weeks) 

% of total issues for 
the year 



10 


10 


13 






15 


?5 


21 






2'* 


26 


27 







% of ye8cr (52 weeks) 

% of term year (5^ weeks) 

% of total issues for 
the year 



19 
29 
39 



17 
26 
27 



^ based on monthly issue statistics vdiichi^ould hide peaking of demand* 

The following aiodunts of tine may have been occupied just on Circulation 
during these peak periods. 



College A 
3 mins# each 

1267 iiTS. 

5 weeks 

1460 hours 
available not 
counting 
Ac ad # staff 

Q (See Part IV ^ Section 
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53* ) 



College E 
2 mins* each 

556 hrs. 

5 weeks 

82$ hours 
available not 
counting 
Acad .staff 



51 



College R 
3 mins.each 

988 hrs. 

7 weeks 

19^ hours 
available not 
counting 
Acad. staff 



College Q 
3 mins.each 

207 hrs. 

2 weeks 

259 hours 
available not 
counting 
Acad. staff 



It ic reaeonrible to ^rtippose that at these peak timet- when the studer.ts 
are making most use of materials and ceaivhing the library for teaching practice 
raateriala*' the amount of time needed for Readers* advice is also greater than 
nomal. The time study suggested that this was about 25 minutes per student 
at Collfege A per year, and minutes per student at College E. (See Part IV 
Section 73). This would be .7 minutes wid 1 minute per t&rm week respectively. 
We oan probably assume •* minimum of 1 and l.f' minutes respectively on average 
per student per week during these periods of heavy use. This would require extra 
staff hours of 150 at College A and 120 hours at College E for the five weeks 
referred to above. At College A there would then be only 55 hours left and at 
College E only I39 hours left, yet the shelving and straightening of the library, 
reservations and HjL servicing must continue and the Academic staff's time will 
b^ as filled with their usual administrative, selection and liaison duties as 
normal, suid there is no reason to suppose, that they would be eny more available 
to help with these problems than they usually are. That is to say they may 
in fact do about one half of the Readers' advice \-ork. The figures suggest that 
Colleges A and Q would theoretically be unable to service peaks 5f the size they 
are experiencing and College B would find it only just possible. Should a member 
of staff fall ill the situation could become irvolerable. This kind of peak 
requires very careful management because tlte other tasks of the library, such as 
processing materials, preparing bibliographies and displays, and teaching have 
to be carried out at a high enough rate at other times of the year to allow them 
to be left to one aide during these peak periods without backlogs developing. 
(See Part IV, Sections 59 - 63 and 6?). 

In addition to teaching practice peaks, some libraries especially those 
with termly loan periods, have very high beginning and end of term peaks. At 
one such college the finsJL weeks of the Autumn and Spring term and the two final 
weeks of the Summer term (i.e. ^2% of the term weeks) accounted for 20% of the 
issues. 

The following diagrams. Tables 6*1 to 6.3. give a picture of the college 
year, showing these and other causes of peaks arid dips in library use. 

12. School Sarvices S ock 

Much of the peaking of demand we have just investigated concerns stock, 
both books find audiovisuu-^ aids, used for teaching practice. Both the two stock 
check samples and the three issue sli y samples included books from the School 
Services collections at College A. For details of the proportions of each type 
issue i and number of issues made according to the stock samples (See Tables 2 
Section 8 and and 4.3 in Appendix II). This stock is used for curriculum 
studies, English options and by staff, throughout the year; a? well as for 
teaching practice. 

According to these purveys 19^ to 2k% of the stock issued during twelve 
fairly busy weeks was School Services materials. 33% of the annual issues are 
from School Services stock. The three issue slip samples broke down into the 
following elements: 



Secondary 
Primary 
Textbooks 
Fiction Secondary 
Fiction Primary 



3 
23 



23 
55 

28 



16 
59 
25 
k 
16 



17 
58 

25 
2 
12 
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it ii^ iU\o, worth uot:n§f Uni .^-ohooi i;drvice -tock generally ims a shorter life 
because it ir, Ui ^- i more inteubively anJ is ie^s well made. Furthermore a frailer 
proportion than of tcjxin :;tock| in ont year and 18% in two y^eurs is not issued 
at ail. 

_. .: .. .3o far wt- l^'ivo JiSv^u..:^ed thr,' -imount of Uis^ atemji receive, .nnd the wavr- m 
which Mt^eVB^ demundr- cnn be more fre'^U^ntly 'net. 

13* ' Reservations. 

One way in which libraries try to help readers fulfil their needs when items 
are out on loan is by re;servation system. However, it is certain that readers 
^do hot always make a T^sr£?rvation when they fail to find a wanted hoc*. In 
addition some reservations are never collected. It was therefore necessary to 
investigate tht* reason.5 why the service wao cot always used and the extent to 
iwhich it operated satisfactorily. 

The m.-tjor problem, apart from lack of vawareness of the service, v;ould seem 
to be the length of time it takes to g^t a required book into the reader* 45 hands. 
In some libr<iriecj ^ book io recalled when a re^i^rvatlon has been made, providing 
the reader holding it has had it for at least one or two weeks. In the case 
of a i'^ueue of aevoral reservations for the same title the book may be recalled 
even earlier and then put on restricted loan (See Section k). This is a policy 
usually only adopted in colleges wh;?re a long loan system is operat<»d and it 
depends on the issue record being kept in author order, so that items on loan can 
easily be traced. Elsewhere, especially if the issue period is only two to four 
weeks^ bonks aro not recalled but put on one ^ide when returned. A special letter 
may be sent out to holders of reserved books which become overdue. This practice, 
however, is also only practical if the isaue records are in author order. If, as 
at College A, n Bookamatic charging system requiring the filing of slips in trans- 
action number order is used* a visible index is needed against which all books 
returned to ttie' counter have to be checked for reservations. It is virtually 
impos^^ible to Be^rch the .slip.^'. th/^mselves for reserved items, but thr» sy^t^^m does 
ensure that the first copy to be returned is uaed, and the first to reach the 
overdue situation is recalled. In addition, df^layn occur where the external 
postal service is used. 

3*»cau^e of su^:h difficulties, reservations often take considei^able tim*^ to 
fulfil. In addit;ion, although some of the books wanted will prove to have been 
on the shelves all the time, and can therefore be found and. provided very quickly, 
others will ultirnately prove to be missing and the reservation may takt week^ or ^ 
months to fulfil by acquiring a replacement. A few of the reservations will be 
for items not in stock, and decisions to buy of acquire through T ?-! - will tai-:e 
time, others will have been inaccurately described and correct bibliographic 
details may have to be sought before the book can be traced. 

College A' 3 reservations made in the Spring and Summer terms of 1 >71 were 
anaiy5:ed* As a result the clip was modified to allow students to indicate the 
* last date by which the item would be useful. This saved staff spending time 
looking for books which were no longer needed and prevented items being kept off 
the shelves, and thus out of browsing use, longer than necessary. The system was 
then analysed again in Autumn 197^, a full report of the analysis is contained 
in Education Libraries Buxletin^ No. Summer iy?2. Reservation slips w^re also 
analysed from Collegers C and D, although unfortunately it war, not possible to 
produce completely compatible data from these other colleges. It seems worthwhile 
for colleges who wish to streamline their reservation systems and in^rea?=5e their 
usefulness, to add to the reservation form a requf»st for information on when the 
item is needed. 
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TABLE 7 





A 


c 




u 


fieservations 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Made 


(l6i+7) 


(277) 


(70) 


(101) 


Collected 


60 


66 


75 


96 • 


Library failed to supply 


21 




21 


1 


Reader did not collect 


10 


9 


C 


2 


Insufficient data 


9 


10 




2 



12 months. 12 months 6 wtcks. 18 weeks* 
includes (new 
fa i lure sy s t em ) 
slips used 

as 

reservations 

• These were made available by the library. It is not known whether ail were 
collected. 



Table 5 iri Appendix II shows further details for College and notes 
possible reasons why some were unsuccessful. The extra data acquired in the 
Autumn term at College A shows that two thirds of these failures were due to 
the item not being found in time to be of use to the reader. 



Preferutd time 


intervals between 


Reservation and 


Time Interval 


Actual 




in days 


100 


100 




(578) 


(540) 


1. 


.2 


1.5 


2. 


6.7 


4.7 


5. 


8.7 


7.6 




25-5 


15.2 


5. 


29.5 


25.8 


6. 


35.9 


34.6 


7. 


39.2 


39.6 


8. 


41.7 


48.1 


9. 


^3.8 


52.8 


10. 


46.8 


56.6 


11. 


48.2 


67.8 


12. 


49.4 


74.0 


13. 


50.9 


76.6 




51.4 


77.2 


15. 


52.5 


40.7 


16. 


52.6 


81.9 


17. 


53.1 


85.7 


18. 


53.7 


85.5 


19. 


53.8 


86.1 


20. 


. 54.2 


87. -> 


21 - 30 


55.0 


94.4 


21 - i+0 


55.5 


97 


^1 - 50 


55.5 


97 


51 - 60 


55.9 


97 


61 - 80 




100 


Unknown 


62.0 





• (See over) 



♦ ^^^^0 t)f^OT>le f.tiV^ no preferred dnte but it is v^sj^umed thrit their 
preftjrenceo would he nirrilar to thore who did cooperate in giving 
thii informtition. It could^ however^ be the cnn^e that they were 
in lesn of a hurry than eome of those indicating the laot useful 
dato# 



Further detaiit^ can found in Tuble ^ in Appendix II. From this it 
would appear that succescful renervations were acquired, on average^ a little 
quicker than readers needed them* However this does not include those items 
which were not obtained. It would seem, therefore, that an item will either 
be obtained more quickly than the reader expects or too late to be of use* 

The reservation slips at two colleges were also analysed by subject* See 
Table 8 • As we would expect, most reservations are for educational materials* 
The second heaviest demand at College A was for English and American literature, 
which was found in the saniplef= of stock and issue slips (see Section 9 ) 
to be a very heavily used cection of the library* In fact most of these 
re£.alts are those we would expect from the pattern of frequency of use already 
chovTi on Tables 5f ^ ^nd ^ in Section 9* Unfortunately no similar 

corroborative information is available for College C* 

TABLE 8 Reservations by Subject * 

, A C 

% % 

(1060) (.^?7) 

Education including 
Philosophy and 

Psychology 51 57 

English and American 
/• \ Literature It? 6 

/ 'Language 1 .i) 

European Studies 1 1 

Religion 1 C 



£^:ieuce includi ig 
Maths. 



Sociology 7 10 

Geography and 

Hi:^tory 8 
P.E*, Music HTid 

Art I' 10 

School Servicer. 

bookn ^ 

Unaosi^ned *» 



During the course of the Failure Survey students were asked what action 
they took or would take on f-tiling to find what they looked for. The following 
r^*trulto were obtained* 3e'- T'ib^e overle'if 
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Cowrsen of Action Tniker. ;,or to be taken) on Failing 





A.I 




A • c 




B 




C 




G 






100 




100 




100 




100 




100 








) 


(.^90) 




(126) 


(192) 




(132) 




Come back later 


16.8 


1* 


22.1 


1* 


12.5 


3» 


12.15 


1» 


22.7 


1* 


Try another library 


16.? 


- 


12.4 






2 


11. i+ 


1+ 


16.7 


2 


Borrow from a friend 


11.1 




9.0 




8.8 


6 


8.3 


7 


9.1 


3 


Try restricted loan 


9.7 




7.6 


6 


11.0 


if 


10.2* 


5 


2.8 


9 


Find a substitute 


s.e 


5 


15.8 


2 


2.9 


8 


li+.1 


1 


12.9 




Make a reservation 


5.5 


6 


6.9 


n 

1 


19.1 


1 


6.8 


7 


0 


0 


Consult the library staff 


7.^ 


7 


5.5 


9 


9.5 


5 


8.8 


6 


3-8 


8 


Check the. claims niunber 


7.^ 


8 


6.9 


7 


2.9 


fi 




c 


9.8 




Look in the stack 


6.6 


9 


8.6 




0 


0 


i+.l 


10 


2.3 


10 


Consult academic staff 


h,e 


10 




n 


2.9 


3 


6.3 


9 


8.3 


6 


Buy book 


2.6 


11 




ID 


8.8 


6 


5.1 


11 


6.S 


7 


Other 


.3 


12 


.7 


12 


.7 


11 


0 


0 


1.5 


11 



N«B» These figures include returns from some people who did not actually fail 

on that visit. 
* indicates the order of priority. 

Most people indicated more than one type of action axwi "Make a reservation" 
received between 7% and 19^ of the total. However^ at College B it came first 
in order of preferred action. There the reservations service is very heavily 
U5ed. However, since at most colleges other means of obtaining imavailable materials, 
notably "Come back later", "Try another library", "Borrow from a friend", or "Find 
a substitute", are preferred, reservation analysis is not an adequate means of 
judging the satisfaction level in the library. For this other techniques must be 
devised. 

The proportion' of total issuef^ which reservations generate can be seen in 
the following table: 

Nuaber of Re::ervation;i3 as a Percentage of Total Issues > 



A 


B 


C 


D 


£ 


F 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


1.3 


16 ' 


.5 


' .8 


' 2.6 


1 



1 Annual issues estimated from counts made during three weeks* 

2 New reservation system which has not run for quite a full year# 
Use of this will probably increase. 

The lowest proportion is at College C, but this may be higher in the future. 
y7% of their reservations occurred in the six weeks at the end of the year 
investigated, and after the failure survey took place. This increase was presumably 
a result of the increased awareness of the service brought about by the failure 
survey, and if it continues reservations may be, in future, about 1.1^ of total 
issues, assurping no corresponding increase in issues. If a librarian wishes to 
improve his reservation system he should advertise it well and maintain liaison 
with the requesting reader as was done at College C during the failure survey 
{See Section 1?). 

^k. Failure Surveys 

Failure surveys were made at three colleges running from four weeks to ten 
weeks at different times of the year.^ The purpose of the survey was: 



O ♦ For a brief description, nee Appendix TI Table 7. 



TABLE 10 

Causes of 
Failure 



Unidentifiable 

Book available but 
missed by reader 

Incorrect details, 
book available 

Book available 
in short loan 
collection 

Class number not 
known, book 
available 

In process 



CATT5KS OF TAmmZ 

College 
A 

100 

(405) 

7.9 
2.5 

2.1 

3.5 
1.3 



College 
B 
100 
(405) 



3.7 
.2 

11.9 



College 
C 

100 
(Mf6) 

1.1 
5.1 
8.3 

1.8 



1.8 



Total reader failure 



19.0 



16.3 



16.3 



In process 

Not in stock 9.6 
At binding or 

repairs ,5 

On returned book 

trolley 1.5 

Reservations 

awaiting collection ?.2 

Missing or seriously 

misplaced 6.2 

On internal use I,' 

on loan to staff 5.7 

overdue to staff ,2 

on 'iom to students) ^ 

overdue to students) 

Incorrect cluss or no 
class number but book 
not available 16.^ 



25.7 



48.4 



I. 8 

19.1 *' 
2.0 

1.3 
.7 

II. 9 

.7 

4.7 
37.0 

4.5 



9.6 



Total library failure Sl.O 83.7 83.7 



• See Section 

*♦ "includes 24 items checked by one assiduous reader against a specialist 
bibliography on child care". 
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to measure th*? availability of materials and to discover and^ if posaiblei 
quantify tbe reaijonc why readers fail to find what they look for in the library^ 

-Xb)- to provide a concrete oa^is of facts and figures for guidance when deciding 
ion priorities and measures to improve services if these are shown to be 
-imdeowate. For examplei loan periods of different lengths, duplication, 
-reaervj^tion system and the acquisition of materials no^ in stock by purchase or 

(c) . to ascertain the failure rate for specific items and the amount of internal 
ms© of library materials at a time of typical use when most students were in 
college. 

_(d) to discover attd measure how far failure arises from the inadequacies of 
the reader and the deficiencies of the library. 

(e) to discover the effect of failure on readers, what subsequent action they 
took and what effect they thought failure would have on their woric* 

"^5* Causec of Failure 



The main causes of failure were obtained by analysis of the slips and are 
set out in Table 10* In all colle«;es the largest single cause was that titles 

sought were out on loan to other users, but as the nimiber of copies in stock will 

always be insufficient to satisfy concurrent demand for every title, and as a 
lending service is offered to users, this is inevitable* Between ^ and 1^ of 
titles failed more than once, but only 2^ to 5^ failed more than twice* (See 
Section 14 Table 10)» Books which failed because they were on the returned book 
trolley, (1*5^) are, ta some extent, also failures due to loan and a proportion 
9f the 16*2 to 10*4% due to items missiz^or misplaced will be failures due to 
— - illicit borrowing* It is worth noting that about 1Q?6 of the •on loan* failures 
are due to books being overdue and therefore prompt recall is very important* 

On the other hsind, only *5 to 1*3% failed because they were beirg used 
within the library* Unless it is assumed that the small percentage of failures 
~ doe to internal use indicates a ^all amount of internal use, these proportions 
probably show that books used within the library are more effectively used because 
they have a greater chance of being available to fwther users* It is important 
therefore to try to obtain some estimate of internal use* It is fairly straight- 
forward to coimt the number of books issued on loan. With a closed access collect- 
ion it would also be possible to keep a record of books used internally. But 
most materials in college of education libraries aure on open access, so that the 
only way to obtain a hard figure comparable to issue figures is to require all 
users to leave books they remove from the shelves on the tables, so that they 
cam be counted and/or stamped* It is impossible to obtain ^0C^ cooperation 
especially in alibrary such as College B^s where there are no working surfaces 
near the book stacks where books can be conveniently left. This method also 
malll^es extra woz4c for staff, but would mean less straightening and prevent failiures 
arising from misplaced books. 

16* Internal use 

Durir^ the failure survey library users were asked not to re-shelve books, 
but when asked in the questionnaire if they had left books on tables, between one 
. third and one half only had done so. At College A, an attempt was made to 
calculate the frequency^ of use of reference books in the same way as that of 
lending stock (See Section 8)# All reference books left on tables were stamped 
and re- shelved at frequent and regular intervals during the day. However, 
because of the small size of the sample drawn from reference stock and because 
of the uncertainty of how often books were used without being stamped, or were 
^"sed several times while lying on a table, the results obtained were found to be 



awaningles^* "Mi^t^e reflertrcll heediS to l)e^i5fn<? TSef 01^ tM~ppihjleni Of "assessing'' 
^the actual amount of interual U3s is solved. (See also Appendix II Table 8}» 

The rate of internal use of library materials obviously affects the amount 
Ijo£ tt&e the study 8|»ce in the library receives. Likewise the suitability of the 
llatter will affect the internal use ratios. If users make heavy use of library 
Ipre^ses it is reasonable to suppose they will also make heavier intem«J. use 
of library materials* than is the case if inadequate seating accosstodation or 
other factors prevent them from working in the library. There is acme evidence 
to suggest that, when library seating increases or library facilities in general 
-improve there is a fall in issues. This could be because there has teen a 
-eoxresponding increase in internal use. If this is the case there is good 
reason for making such improvements ♦ as we have seen how much more efficient, 
^h texms of reader success, such internal use of materials can be. 



College A No. of seats No. of issues No. of students 

1966- 67 80 35,80'+ 1,260 

1967- 68 p.i*o 32,385 



^—17. Rate of Library Use 



Figures can be obtained for the number of people entering and/or leaving 
the library which give an overall picttire of use and also s«ne idea of those times 
of day when the library was very busy or very empty. At College A this was don© 
by a counter operated by turnstile at the library exit; a hand counter being used 
to count people who came to the desk to return bodes but did not enter the libras^. 
The results, read at hourly intervals for six days are shown diagrammatic ally in 
Table 11 . The day with the lowest use throtaghout was Wednesday, which is 
Sports and Cc»mnittees afternoon. Otherwise it 'is interesting to note that peaks 
of lil«rary use seem fadrly consistent, being at their hi^est in mid morning and 
end of afternoon, and their lowest at lunch time. On most days evening use is 
rather less but the exception on Thursday is noticeable. At College G there 
are mid-corning and Ixmch hour peaks. 

At College G also cotmts of people using the library were taken from the 
turnstile, and the weekly results can be compared with weekly results at College A. 

College A College G 

Average weekly use • 
^Term Time ^156 2788 



Total Christmas 

Vacation use 201 175 

Range of daily 

Terra Time use 270 - 1'+95 

Average Saturday 

use (during T.P. only) 30 

College population I7OO 800 

From the Survey of Use diaries it was possible to find out when a sample 
of people entered, how long they stayed and when they left the library. 
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-T^- M'-any librr^^^iAr have other sequen'^Fti^ notably for over-^^ir.ed material b« 
Thec^e can create a problem k^iuzo students often do not remecber to check 
more than the onv Ge auen-e. The inene rlip t^urvey at College A showed that 
only about 2% t^Hain Library issueo were from the over-size coilectxont 
although this represents 10% of the total stock* The collection is housed 
in a different room from most of the stock# The over-size issues of school 
services stock were^ however ^ about ')% of total and represent about ^~)% of 
the stocks They are housed in the same room* Materials kept in the stack 
sequence are also believed to be often overlooked by readers* 

19* Subject F.^ilure 

Apart from use of particular titleti and library space, students also 
often search for items on particular subjects* Tlxis practice is likely to 
increase ao asressments are based more on ^assignments and students are 
f^ncouraged to complete their own special subject topics rather than work 
to standard book lists. Although the failure survey was principfdly designed 
to investigate title failure » students were asked to indicate when they had 
failed to find items on a specific subject. 1.9% » 2A% and 9*7^ of 
students recorded such failure at Colleges A^ B and C respectively. At 
College A, four of the ten subjects indicated as having failed were listed 
in the subject index, and were listed under alternative headings* Only one 
was not in the inde* and for all but this last case there was relevant material 
on the shelves at the time* Hc^wever, the problem of subject failure is more 
complex than this and much of it undoubtedly was not recorded during the 
failure survey. Only College C make a positive effort to encourage students 
to record such failures, and the librarian went to great pains' to deal 
personally with each student so doing. She described her system and the 
results as follows: 

^*Throughout the period of the survey, the necessary 
follow-up and communication with readers was carried 
on as with normal reservations, but the amount of this 
was greatly increased since we adviseji all readers failing 
in category 5 (books on the shelf); 51II subject failures; 
and we treated all category 3 failiu:es (not in stock) as 
potential purchases and/or interloans, where a reservation 
had been made by the reader failing. 

In effect we were running a postal bibliographical service 
of advice to all readers who had 'written* to us by way 
of the failure slip. Since we don't have a regular 
readers' advice desk in the library - readers have to 
knobble library staff to get help - this was an additional 
systematic service that we were giving throughout the 
time of the survey. Though one cannot be certain that 
people filling in failure slips would have made known 
their needs verbally, otherwise, it's a fair guess to say 
that all the subject failures are for readers who would 
not hEive told us about their failure • there was after 
all nothing to stop them doing so during the period of 
the survey, and had they done so, many would not have 
failed." 



^9 



AnalysiL of the subject failurej gave tht* following reuultsi 

"We have ^8 slips which were codified by us as 
subject failiires though some of these might perhaps 
have been tr&ated as disguised book failures* However^ 
because there w.is such a large number of these t it is 
possible to comment on them within categories as: 

a) 18 represented failure to find books 
on a particular subject where in fact 
there were books to be had# The 
readers had also used a subject heading 
which the subject index to the catalogue 
uses^ though not always in the precise 
order of terms^ 

b) 12 represented failure to find information 
within the literatxire we do have, though 

a bit of perseverance would have been 
required to reveal it| i.e* information in 
excyclopaedias, in periodical articles via 
the printed indexes, in collected essays 
or works* 

c) 8 represented fail\ire to find subject 
matter because all book material that 
the library had on it was on loan* 

d) 10 represented failure to find subject 
matter because the library did not in 
fact have any on the topic* Of these, 
8 were highly specialised requests: 
adaptive radiation in coleopters being 
an example; the remaining two were for 
the kinds of thing the library does not 
normally stock: dramatic fetches, a 
collection of (see the Drama department's 
face if we didl), and a general practical 
woodworking book*" 

At College A, the second intensive failure survey questionnaire was 
administered by interview* As a result of this questioning it was dis- 
covered that many students who had found material during a subject search, 
and therefore could not be said to have failed in the strict sense, none 
the less stated that tLa items they had found were inadequate, unsuitable 
or insufficient* A different type of failure survey carried out amongst 
undergraduates at a new university* included a specific place to record 
subject failures* Students were asked to indicate both what they had 
been looking for and how far they had been successful* A quarter of the 
total searchers were looking for material on a subject* A quarter of 
these found something directly relevant, a half found something moderately 
useful, and a quarter nothing at all* Over half those looking for 
specific items failed to find them* 



♦private communication. 
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I'iiere i. .;p.'4rpntly urgent need tu investigate more completely the way 
i^itudefit.. o'lrry out oubjeot ^er-trohe^^ .aid to ar>certain how far their failure is 
due to lack of knowledge of suitable ^searching techniques and how far it 
reflectr, inadequate library stocks* We have already noted the piiencmenon of 
•♦collection biac»* -ind it ir- likely th^t often the same titles which are in heavy 
.. individual demand rmd often fail. becaur>e on loan would also fulfil many of 
the uni^uccessful subject cenrche^m 

20* Readero^ Advice 

It has already been noted that some cubject failures were apparently 
due to readers failing to find materials which were on the shelves. Sometimes 
it is hard to find the reason for this failure ♦ since the bock was in the normal 
place and they appeared to have correct details for it* On other occasionsi 
it war. due to failure to check all the sequences. The two week restricted loan 
sequence at College B particularly frequently overlooked (See Table 10 in 
Section 1^ )• 

Use of the Catalogue 

Much of this failure apparently arises at the catalogue. Many^^sers had 
incorrect classification number on their failure slips^ -omoh'e at all^ this 
latter suggesting they had not checked the catalogue at all. Others had 
apparently overlooked symbols indicating specific sequences, or, at College A 
had not understood the significance of the temporary 'order* cards placed in 
the catalogue while books were being processed. 

TABLE 13 



Failures arining from non use or misinterpretation of the catalogue 

College A 
100 
(90) 

Wrong class number 21 
Special group letters ignored 10 
Oversize symbol ignored 6.6 
Title unknown !•! 
Wrong author/title 
Class number unknown - but book 
available 15»5 
Class "humber unknown - but book not 
•available 30 ^ 

At College A students were asked during a period of six days, to indicate 
on a diary the activities they had carried out during their visits to the 
library* 19% of the users indicated that they had used the catalogue* The 
first three years used it less than did the fourth years and the staff. 

Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year k Staff 

% % % % % 

17 16 17 25 28 
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22, Catalogue ^Jurvoy 

College A was one of the iibrarit^s .-jelected by the Cataloguing and 
Indexing group of the Libr-u-y Association for the Catalogue ucc ctudy. Here 
books nre cl^f;r,i f i^-i rnoL-.tlv by the IVwt.-y 17th. edition, but h tipeciiil veraion 
of the London Education Olaiusif iwiatxon i{? used for the fKlucrttion reference books. 
There are» thUb» twu cianuified cataloguer, each with its separate alphabetical 
index, the school sorvicea t;ubject catalogue being housed in the separate room 
where the bookf^ are. All booka» wherever shelved, are included under author 
in the Name catalogue. There are also many added subject entries filed in the 
classified catalogue. On average three entries are made for every title. 

According to tht survey ^7% of the readers never u-^e the catalogue, 
because they found it too difficult and S% because they said they could manage 
without iti Of the remainder J>2% maintained they used it weekly and 36% that 
they used it monthly. Only 10% said they used it more than weekly. There was no 
difference in regularity of library use between the users and non users of the 
catalogu*:-. The most common entry paint into the catalogue was by author. Sk% 
of users did this as againi^t h2% by title and h^% by "subject. Some obviously use 
more than one type of entry. Likewise 88^ of users found the author catalogue 
easy to use and only k% expressly stated it was difficult. Yet only 56$l5 found 
the Classified catalogue and only 60^ the subject index easy. 29% and 22% 
respectively found them difficult. It is strange that more people found it easy 
than said they used it and the number of people having difficulties in this area 
is probably greater. Many readers use the subject index as a guide to the shelves, 
rather than as a guide to the catalogue. It is probable that many people also 
think they can use this part of the catalogue yet often, in fact, make mistakes, 
if we bear in mind the sorts of reader failure of the catalogue referred to earlier, 

The problems involved in sbubject searching are particularly important. 
This library incorporated an extra question on subject searches into the 
catalogue use survey. From this it emerged that 59% sometimes attempt to 
find subject material with the following success rate: 

Jlever Rarely Sometimes .Often Always 

^ ~L 0/ O/ 0/ 

^ 6 bi ^5 0 

The results confirm that more guidance is needed in this area. 
2?. The concept of f failure 

We have frequehtly in tnis part of the report, discussed users* failure, 
for whatever reason to find items in the library. We have seen that much of this 
is due to books being on Ipan and quite a large proportion is due to the readers* 
difficulties in coping with the mechanics of libraries. A variable amount is 
also due to the library not having the material sought in stock and we shall 
consider this in the following sections. The intensive failure survey gave a 
suggested figure for failure rate - based on the number of items people stated 
they had found in relation to thono for which they were looking. The results 
were as follows; 

•J.'ll'-g^e A M C G 

1 

k?% UU% 
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Tliese figtires do not» of cour^-e, include Lsubject failures find couldt there- 
fokSft, be an underestimate. What we murt conrider, therefore, is what those 
figures mean» Firstly, how ^seriouo is high failure rate? It must be 
realised that the more successful a libr^iry the greater the demands that 
will be made on it and the higher the expectations people will have of it. 
- In the£::e caiset; failure is more likely to occur. A low failure rate cotil^i 
be indicative of an underu^^ed and uncsuccessful library whose stock rarely 
matched up to the readers' needs ^ and whose readers therefore had stopped 
using it. There is a need here to investigate not only the library users, 
but also the non- users in the cotmnunity to find out why they do not use the 
service offered. On the other hand, a high failure rate suggests a con- 
siderable amount of reader frustration and the librarian will always try to 
improve this situation if possible, particularly in those cases where readers 
are failing, although the material is, in fact, available. We have called 
this 'Reader Failure', but it is also, in a sense, a library failure, a 
failiire to guide the reader satisfactorily through the library, or perhaps 
a failure because the approaches havebeen made too complicated for the non- 
librarian to be likely to come to terms with. Some of the problems, such 
as m ultiple sequences, are forced on the librarian by building inadequacies, 
otherst such as confusing cataloguing and classification guidance and systems, 
by lack of staff time. The librarian at College A re|«>rted that one of the 
problems of college librso^y work was the lack of intellectual curiosity in some 
sttidents, their poor motivation towards successful study and their lack of 
clear professional ambition. Lomax* in his research also notes the limited 
range of interests, and the short time devoted to study outside lectures and 
tutorials. Such attitudes, however caused, obviously lead to reduced aund 
unsuccessful use of learning resources. 

In order to set this matter in perspective, however, it is reasonable 
to ask how serious failure was to the reader. In the intensive failure 
survey readers were asked about this. 

TABLE 1^ EFFECT READERS CLAIMED FAILURE WOULD HAVE ON THEIR WORK 



College 


A 

1 


2 
100 


B 


C 


G 




100 


100 


100 


100 




(69) 


C8i) 




(23) 


ceo) 


No indication 
No effect 

Delaying, slight effect 
Important effect 


11.6 
^9.3 
21,7 


27.? 

58.0 
7.^ 


i?.8 

k8.7 
3k,0 


26.1 
8.7 

^3.5 
21.7 


28.3 
11.7 
26.7 
53.3 



N»B# These figures include only those who actually failed on that visit. 

From this table it can be seen that on average less than one third of the 
failures were serious, although one half would, in most cases have some 
delaying effect on their woric. 

This confirms Slater and Fisher's findings that undergraduates tend to be 
badly organised searchers for material in libraries, and that they are less 
disturbed by delnys in obtaining materials than other types of user* 

It is also worth considering how often failure slips for items were put 
in although that reader had been adequately successful in finding other 
materials on those visits. This could be for two reasons. Many students 
enter the library with a list of e.g. 5 books of which they find perhaps 2, 
they may then record the other three as failures, although in fact they had 

^ ♦ Lomax, D. Focus on Student teachers. Higher Education Review, V0I.3N0.I 
ERIC Autum 1970. p. 56 - 52. 
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only interi'icd to use say two of the five on the list for study purpOises* 
A similar example occurred at College C where one student recorded several 
failures for items he had obtained from a bibliography but the librarian 
states that the reader who *Vent to all this trouble to fail wasnH at all 
put out by failingl Ke found a good many of the titles on his list and 
felt quive pleased". The other way in which failure may be mitigated is 
by sub;5titution# Students were asked to indicate this on their questionnaire* 
The results were: 

College A B C G 

Substitution r^tc 20% 69% 18% }2% 

Thus adequate sub;ititutes are found for one seventh to two thirds of the items 
failing. 

Acquiring New Items 

In most college of education libraries, apparently, the number of items 
which fail because they are not in stock is fairly small, although at College 
B it was as much as 25^. However, it is reasonable to include in this 
category items which failed because they were in process. This was considered 
to be a type of reader failure at College A because 'order* cards are placed in 
the catalogue as soon as a book is accessioned, to indicate that it is available 
if needed. However, many items ^'not in stock" may have been selected and/or 
ordered, but may not have arrived. From the readers* point of view whether the 
items have been ordered or not makes little difference. Yet it may make 
considerable difference in the length of time he will htcve to wait snould he 
choose to make a reservation for it. A book already in stock and awaiting 
processing can be provided almost iimnediately. One on order will arrive, in 
its own good time, but one not yet selected will be very slow in coming. The 
library has first to decide whether to purchase or borrow through ILL. (See 
Section 25) • la either case the process of acquiring the item may take several 
months. 

Pilot investigations took place in seven colleges to ascertain how long 
books took to reach the shelves after they had been selected. Records were 
kept for 25 randomly chosen books in each college. In no case had all 23 books 
reached the shelf when analysis was completed in December 1972. Since all the 
items still in the system will have taken longer than those which are included 
in the analysis, all the average figures given are underestimates of the true 
time taken and the upper end of all ranges will be even greater. 

College No. of books Average time Range of time 





reaching 
the shelf 


taken in 
weeks 


taken in weeks 


A 


15 


k? 


26 - 78 


B 


19 


12 


6-18 


C 


19 


17 


7-23 


D 


17 




2-23 


E* 


It* 


2^ 


Ik - Zk 


F 


18 


9 


2-13 


H 


20 


1^+ 


8-26 



• 6 further items were at cataloguing stage at the end of 24 weeks. 
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Quite Large proportions of this time are outside the libraries* control 
sinoe material is often slow arriving from the supplier^ In scHne cases 
libraries also do not order the material immediately the item selected has 
been approved ^ either becaiise that department has already sp^nt its allocation 
and^ therefore* the order must wait till next year* or because the library's . 
backlog of materials is so great that a conscious decision is taken not to 
add to it, or simply becauseorders have accumulated faster than the librarian 
can process them^ A breakdown into time spent at each stage at College A gave 
the following results # 

Tin)e between approval of order Time between making of order 
and making of order and arrival of book 

Average Range Average fiange 

6 weeks 1-26 weeks 1^ weeks 12-28 weeks 

Time between receipt of book and reaching the shelf 

Average fiange 

2h weeks 9-^^ weeks 



It is apparent* therefore, that it can take* in some libraries, on average 
nearly a yeair for selected items to reach the library shelves, and although as 
much as half of this time is beyond the librarian's control, the time taken to 
process items is still often considerable • At College A there is some com- 
pensation made for the slow processing of items since readers cam obtain books 
which are physically in the library, but not yet "in stock'', via a temporary 
card indicating this which is filed in the catalogue when the book is accessioned* 
At College G the history of ten books about to be shelved was studied, and it was 
found that they took about ten weeks to reach the shelves after being ordered* 
The range being 3 12 weeks, of this time was spent on physical processing 
and 27% was time between ordering and arrival* College A allows a speedier 
order charinel for urgent items which are ordered direct from book shops and 
processed immediately on arrival* Also lecturers are invited to identify books 
urgently wanted from those awaiting processing, and these also can be finished 
off in a few days* Similar systems operate elsewhere* 

Long delays in getting books onto the shelf are serious at three levels. 
Firstly, if the staff have requested the book they presumably consider it 
necessary for an ongoing or commencing course and it should be available for 
students to use. Secondly and more urgently, specific demand for the item is 
thwarted* thirdly, since the useful life of main library books is about ten 
years and of School Services books only 5-6 years a large proportion of their 
most useful period, which is usually immediately after publication is lost* 
Considering the cost of this material the situation is both economically and 
educationally unsound* It can only be rectified by adequate staff time for the 
task, since backlogs are bound to occur if staff are constantly occupied with 
activities which cannot be postponed* such as issuing Jiaterials* (See Part IV, 
Sections 55-68)* This loss of useful library life needs costing* 

25 • Inter loans * 

We have already referred to the number of failures caused by items not in 
stock, and have seen how long it can take to acquire and prepare new books for 
use. A library must, therefore, back up its service by borrowing from other 
libraries* The extent to which this is done depends on the geo^aphical 
situation of the library and the extent to which users require specialist material 
which would not normally be within the libraries' own range of stock* The 
librarian at College C has stated her ^licy as reggurds interloana as follows:- 



I find it a paradox that where one aims for bibliographical 
f-elf-suf ficiency in terms of range one cannot hope to achieve it in 
terms of supplyl That iti in the literature of educatioHi where one 
is buying most comprehensively yet can never hope to meet the demands 

'*0n the other hand in some subject areas where one^ti aim is not 
necessarily comprehensiveness, e«s* music or archaeology one can 
achieve self-sufficiency by dint of tailor-made selection for limited 
readership* The interloan services are rarely used for material in 
music , or art 'Sir drama or literature for that matter for where the 
demand occurs I meet it by purchase**^ 

•*The variables affecting decisions to buy, interborrow, acquire 
photocopies, direct readers to another source; 

'•Each demand is a special case, and time scale enters Into this to 
a very large extent. If an item is available and there is no hurry 
we buy; if it is urgently needed, locauL interloan is quickest 
(telephone and internal courier services)^ national interloan, 
especially NLL next* 

Journal ^irticles introduce the cost element most obviously and the 
charge for Xerox copies payable by the reeuier becomes one of the chief 
considerations* So if a number of articles sere needed and they can 
be located in the Polytechnic (best local source), or the University 
(next best), the reader is directed personally to these sources 
as the most economic for him* 

Specialist items in education and psychology I would pretty 
automatically borrow from or through the School of Education, then 
make a decision to buy for ourselves those that would seem to merit 
this by usefulness. So we don't bleed the School of Education even 
though we may borrow a lot of things from them once I 

Elsewhere the proximity of large central public libraries often eliminates 
the need to acquire items on interloan, since it is quicker and more efficient 
for the students to visit the library concerned in person* The ejctent to which 
this is a solution is also affected by the extent to which local school of 
education and university libraries allow access to their stock by members of 
the college* (See Part V A Sections ^ to 8*2 )• 

In colleges where courses are assignment based, where many students are 
doing B*Ed* or where there are many mature and highly motivated students with 
wider than usual subject interests and experience, there is likely to be a 
greater need for interloan or special materials which the college library 
cannot hope to stock* 

Interloan items as a proportion of total issues are as follows for the 
eight sample colleges:- 



A 


B 


C 


D 




F 


G 


H 


% 
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.1 
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There is very little fiifference between these proportions with the 
exception of that for College B. The librarian at this colibge states that 
2i academic hours per day are spent on interloans work. Half these requests 
were for periodicals and they represented BC^ of all periodicals asked for or 
reserved. Of the remainder 7% were for theses. Books and theses obtained on 
interloan represented one third of those asked for by users. The total number 



of items sought through ILL during the year in question was 1807* The iise of 
reservations at this college was also much mor*! than elsewhere (see Section X^)* 
Kany libraries do not openly advertise inter loan services to sttuients because 
they have not the staff time to deal with the increased work \diich may result. 
If, in future, because of changes in students' needs, it becomes increasingly 
necessary to do so, a workload similar to College B's may result* Other 
libraries whose colleges have changed from examination to assignment-based woz^ 
have already noted an increase. Another college which counted one week's 
inter loans found it issued 50 to students, 10 to staff); if this is a 
regular figure it- would imply anntud inter loans of 1700 or h% of issues. 

Analysis of interloans at Colleges F and G give a picture of the type 
of library chiefly used by these colleges of education 

College y College G 

% % 

NCL - 14 

NLL , ^9 13 

Local P.L. chiefly used 35 31 

School or Inst. of Ed. 8 15 

University - 15 

Others 8 • 12 

• made up of loans from 17 libraries. 

College A, where local public and Institute libraries are within easy 
personal travelling distance for students, nearly always uses NCL and NLL. 
The former is mainly iised for staff requests as its service is too slow for 
students for whom periodicals are increasingly obtained from NLL. The 
librarian states, ♦♦The speed and success of NLL will, in my view, lead to 
a reconsideration of which periodicals college libraries should buy and which 
bind. Many back numbers are too little used to earn shelf space in many 
different college libraries." 



It is felt that few if any compensating finauicial gains are made by 
borrowing rather than buying since the materials involved are usually of a 
quite distinct nature, i.e. a librarian would not borrow items which he should 
have in stock. The costs of interloan are high and the process often slow. 
This is a matter which the British Library will be investigating. 



26. Use of Periodicals 



It has been noted that one librariam finds that his back numberf of 
periodicals are under used. There is a general feeling aaongst librarians 
that journals do not receive sufficient attention from readers. In some libraries 
some sort of indexing is carried out in order to bring the material to their 
attention. At College G, for example, a photocopied current contents service 
for staff is provided. At College E full subject indexing takes place; at 
College D monthly lists of selective periodical articles on subjects of interest 
are disseminated. At another college, selective indexing of topics known to be 
needed and not well covered by the book stock is carried out and cards are 
filed accordingly in the subject file of the library^s dictionary catalogue. 
The college concerned has recently changed from examinations to assignment-based 
and special study work for most of its courses, and the librarian has recorded 
an increase in periodical use from Vl8 per term in 1969 to IO55 per term in 
1970, and l842 per term in 1971 » a fourfold increase in two years. (For evidence 
of increased use at College E see Table 13). According to information on the 



six day diarie^s (See Section 2"i)^ 11% of the students at Collegfe A used 
periodicals during ow w^ek* 



27> Grovth of Library Business 

Ail college libraries have ejcperienced a growth in all types of use in 
the last few years* This is partly due to the inception of B^Bd* courses 
and the resultant improved library stocks, and partly to a change in teaching 
methods • The exponential growth in knowledge and increased awareness of 
periodical materials have also played a part, as has the expansion of services 
and demands on types of material other than bo(^s» It is also true that the 
more a service improves the more people will become aware of their need for it| 
amd, therefore, the more demands will be made on it# £vidence for this can be 
seen in the increased use of reservation and ILL services in some colleges* 
As resource centres become more common and institutions become learning based 
rather than teaching establishments this is*liirely to continue* Tables 15 - 1B 
show the growth in the amount of library business for h colleges and Tables 19* 
2^ show library business per student for all eight colleges, where statistics 
are available. 

28 > Conclusion 

Most failure to find items by users is due to their being on loan to 
others. It is, therefore, necessary to achieve a compromise betv/een allowing 
individuals to borrow as and when they would like, and heavily restricting 
loans* Many libraries limit the number of items each individual can borrow at 
any one time. However, some issue systems which do not rely on the leaving of 
a borrower's ticket every time a book is taken out make this system unworkable 
in practice. Long loan periods cut down staff work on overdues and renewals, 
but if, as is often the case, all books are due for return •en bloc* at the 
beginning and/or end of terms, considerable peaking of library work will result. 
Where long loan periods exist a system of recall can help. 

Differing losin periods to staff and students were operated at College A, 
with the result that of all items on loan which caused failure one in six were 
on lo^«r. to staff. Yet the ratio of staff : student issues in one year was 1:15« 
Therefore staff borrowing on a long loan period caused a disproportionate amount 
of failure to students. Shorter loan perbds may be possible since many users 
always return books on or about the date they are due back, regardless of when 
they finish with them. However, this cotild increase overdues, and sending out 
overdues is a time consuming operation. If time cotild be saved it would enable 
a short loan system to be introduced but improved loan policies will result in 
much higher issues per annum, and therefore an increased workload. The res* 
tricted loan collection at College A was more heavily used than the main sequence. 
However, only about 50% of Restricted Loan books were unused in one year as 
compared zo ^2% of Main Library books. If books continue to be in heavy demand 
for long periods, the solution may lie in duplication, or purchase by students. 
Another answer, however, may be to change teaching methods to those which do 
not require large groups of students to read the same text at the same time. 
Although as the life of titles in some fast changing subject is now very short, 
many duplicate copies will prove of short term value only. 

About 70^ of Mnin Library book.^ and 8;?% of School Practice books at x 
College A were borrowed at least once in two years. Books of use for education 
and related subjects amount to approximately of total main lending library issues. 
355^ of the annual issues are from School Services stock. It is likely that the 
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TABLE 1^'-'. GOLLEGE E; aiK)WTH OF LIBRARy BUSINESS OVER filX YEAJRS* 





TABLE 1.- 



COLLEGE U 




C A' 



ERIC 



/•. 



TA^JS 1} Total Expenditure on library books per student for each of 7 years 
for 3 colleges t 6 years for 5 colleges^ h years for 1 college and 
^ ye^rn for i college. 




TABLE 21 liibr-iry fund^ expenditure on Audiovisual materials per student 

for vaoh of 7 yearf: for 1 college, 6 year 3 for 1 college t 5 years 
for 1 college, k years for 1 college, and 2 years for 1 college* 
Audiovisual stock per student for each of 2 years for 1 college* 
Present stock per student for other colleges is as follows: 

• Many libraries also spend some other allege funds on Audiovisual 
materials. 




^1 



TABLE 2J Totril ij6ueij pc-r stident for all types of material* diiring each 
6 yeirn for : collecefi, 5 years for 2 colleges and k years for 
1 college* 

♦ College F l?71/2 ii'aues do not include illustrations • 




TABLE ?5 Reaervations? made per student for each of 6 years for 2 colleges, 
and ^* years for 1 college • 

Interloans made per student for each of 6 years for 2 colleges 
J years for 1 college, ^ years for 1 college, and 2 years for 
L college. 




intensively lused areas of stock, i^e. Education, Psychology and Literattire, 
are those where failures most often occiir* 

Making a reservation is rarely a very popular method of obtaining items 
not on the shelves. The major problems, apart from lack of awareness of the 
service, would seem to be the length of time it takes to put a required \>ock 
into the reader's hands. It seems worthwhile for colleges who wish to 
streamline their reservation systems and increase their usefulness, to add 
to the reservation form a request for information on when the item is needed. 
It was found that use of the system increased if the librarian advertised it 
well and maintained liaison with the requesting ireader, as was done at 
College C during. the failure survey (see Section 19) • 

Only 0.5^ to 1.3^ of books failed because they were being used within 
the library, but many students who had found material during a subject 
search stated that the items they had found were inadequate or unsuitable. 
Multiple sequences also create problems since readers often do not remember 
to check more than the one sequence. 

Many readers experience difficulties in using the catalogues, especially 
the subject catalogue<. This leads to a hx^ rate of subject search failiare. 
Many of them had incorrect classification numbers on their failure elips, or 
none at all, this latter suggesting they had not checked the catalogue. 1956 
of the users surveyed by questionnaire indicated that they had used the 
catalogue, and according to a catalogue survey carried out by the Catalogue and 
Indexing Group of the Library Association, 17^ of the readers never used the * 
catalogue, 5% because they found it too difficult and 85^ because they said they 
could manage without it. Only 10^ said they used it more than once a week. 

There are serious problec^s in making new materials available quickly. 
In some libraries it takes, on average, nearly a year for items to reach the 
library shelves. As much as half of this delay is beyond the librarian's 
control. This delay is serious at three levels. Firstly staff and students 
need these materials for on-going courses; secondly, useful booklife is 
short and thirdly, because unused books represent a financial loss. 

The use of inter loan services is likely to increase as subjects, studied 
broaden yet many libraries do not openly advertise interloan services to 
students because they have not the staff time to deal with the increased 
work that would result. The increased use of ILL could have more far 
reaching effects. However the speed a') success of » NIL will lead to a 
reconsideration of which periodicals a college library «*hould buy and which 
bind. Many back numbers are too little used to earn shelf space, but changes 
froi;. examination to assignment based work has resulted in a fourfold increase 
in the use of periodicals at one college. 

Recommendations for further research 

To investigate the efficiency of a college library it is necessary to 
have a fairly detailed picture of the service which is offered and of the use 
being made of it. This means that a wide variety of statistics concerning 
library services and the use made o^ them must be kept over as long a period 
as possible. At the moment analysis is only possible in the few instances 
where this information is available already* 

It is also nece£:sary, ultimately, to try to measure how far the use 
which has been made of the library has actually benefited the reader. This 



iii. u very :.nbj»^<"t:ive matter, involving an analysis of the readers' needs as 

Hi. wint:^ -^ni we can only await iovelopnientB iu this area* However, 
as the nc'^ture of college courses change and as the type of person entering 
and the typen of material used also alter, it is a subject which will need 
more careful consideration* This type of information, both quantative and 
qualititivo r.hould be uc^d r»G feedback information to help the librarian mnke 
decisions on selection and relegation, loan policies, bibliographic services 
and catalogue organisation. More intensive research is needed to give 
librarians a clearer picture of what is actually happening in their libraries. 
It is particularly necessary to investigate ways of assessing loan periods 
for particular croup;3 of books and to find out how users categorise their 
different needs* Investigations are needed into matters of library policy 
and in^o reader education*. An understanding of both of these will enable 
a better service 1:a- be given. We particularly need to know how the reader 
uses the librai^y and for what purposes. Some investigation into the con- 
tinuation of departmental collections, their usefulness and any inefficiency 
cjiused by^ these would also be beneficial. These can only be judged, in 
liaison with lecturing staff and in the light of their relevance to the 
expre^iced and unexpressed needs of the whole college community. 

In planning programmes of future research into the effective use of 
library materials and services it is important to include in the questions 
asked these two caveats. Can the information, if I obtain it be used in 
any practical way to improve the service? What will I do if the results 
are contrai^y to my expectations? 

Even before this perhaps, one should ask, is the data I need available 
over a long enough period of time? In other words it is important to realise 
that to investigate stock use, it may well be necessary to collect and jtore 
statistics for a period of several years prior to carrying out the research. 
If thir has not been arranged well in advance much of the usefulness of the 
results m?y be Icjt because there is no way in which a short term ad hoc 
project c&n hope to create such data. 

When systems have been set up as a result of research along these lines, 
it 13 then important to monitor them in operation so that divergencies froro 
the expected probabilities can be acted upon before systems have become 
.'terioucly inadequate or ineffective. 
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PART III A. AFPROPRUTE LEVEL CF ANNUAL BOOKFUNP FOR A COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
LIBRARY; mnin elements required in a possible formula for 
cr^louluting a college* a requireroeuts and its possible use for 
_ allocation of book funds* 

!• Ir.trodu.-tion 

_ Although references to certain aspects of the provision of materials have 

been made in Part II, e^g* duplication, interloans, delays in book processing, 

'I the initial overall satisfactory provision of materials needs separate consideration* 

The discussions in the following pages are concerned with the fulfilment of the 
First Objective, i.e. the acquisition of appropriate and sufficient materials 

^£ - (see Part I, Sections 1^ to. 17). 



Thi:j pro-t of our report is concerned to discover what are the appropriate 
levels of bookfund required for the needs of colleges different in size and in 
the coitrse^ offered, and to show how colleges might claim bookftmds at these 
levels. It shows also how the basic information needed for claiming funds may 
be used for the allocation of them to various subject and special areas. 
Methods of selection and coverage of current and retrospective material are 
' / discussed later in our report. Our concept of the stock of a college of education 
library is of a collection of an adequate size and range to contain the best 
older and new material which has c\u*rent value for the study of all courses in 
the college and for the personal develoi?ment of the students. There can be no 
place in such libraries for highly specialised research materials which must 
be provided in a smaller number of university and large regional research 
libraries since they are beyond the means and space likely to be provided in 
college of education libraries. We consider the number of additions needed 
annually to maintain a stock of this sort, and briefly consider also the main- 
tenance of such a stock by replacements or alternative purchases, and the 
implications of stocking non-book materials which show that a materials fund 
will be needed in the long term to replace the bookfimd. 

There are two distinct requirements for the satisfactory funding of 
libraries. The first is the pre-requisite of an adequate basic stock covering 
the needs of all courses including P.Ed. courses and interests within the 
college and is usually provided by a series of capital grants. We expect also 
that whenever a new course i|s agreed or a substantial new speciality begun, 
the librarian will obtain necessary capital grant to build up basic stocks 
of books, periodicals and othei* materials in these subjects. Secondly, there- 
/ after, adequate annual maintenance grants are needed to acquire from all that 
is currently available, new, still in print and secondhand, those materials 
required to support college objectives. Output of new materials is still 
growing rapidly and we recognise that colleges must be highly selective in 
their purchases. 

2. Existing standards for providing annual bookgrants in relation to 
the needs of the colleges 

At present there are two standards for financing cxollege library 
bookfunds. The table below summarises the various X'SCDE/lA standards and 
DES recommendations concerning bookgrants. The latter are updated each 
year. Both exclude audiovisual materials, stationery, equipment and books 
not based in the central collection, but include binding, periodicals and 
microform materials. 
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In Table 8 rr^ay be seen the sums obtainable by our 8 cooperating colleges 
in 1971/2 by these two alternative formulae • It will be noticed that the 
original ATCDE/LA fonnula haa only one reducing step at ^CO students ^ but 
the DES formula has two* Probably if more colleges of over 1000 students 
had existed in 196? a further step would have been introduced* A difficulty 
arises over B.Ed* giants because in some B*£d. courses students are not 
doing entirely separate work until the fourth year^ in others tliey become 
separate and require different and more advanced materials to support their 
courses in earlier years. The ATCDSV^ formula^ unlike the DBS* does 
provide for additions to be made to cover bath these sets of circumstances ^ 
in the third and fourth years when the need \ls greatest ^ and allows for a 



third year B.Ed. students. In fact they are 'likely to require additional 
and sore advanced materials. ; 



These formulae have long been felt to be\a very crude mestsure of a 
college's requirements. The DES formula onlylrecognises student numbers explicitljF 
and confines B.Ed, grants to studentsrin the Ibxxrth year. The ATCDE/tA 
formula besides student numbers considers, in some iroatsure, the teaching 
needs of staff, and in its 3.Ed. provision, th^ spread of B.Ed, subjects, 
with a special recognition of the^ importance o^ education. It also allows 
an addition of 10% to the basic grant to cover costs of binding and 
replacements. Our investigation of college needs shows there are other very 
important variables, for example, the number, spread and variety of courses 
which may include many or few options and alternative ,co^ses; the dis- 
tribution of students in large or small groups \i^ich are doing the same 
work at the same time; the high average unit cost, of certain subjects 
compared to others, ^l^ookishness** t the effect oj|^ geographical isolation 
which requires much great self-sufficiency in a l^ibrary; the number of age 
ranges for which students are being trained, e.g.; nursery, infant, junior, 
middle, secondary; the effect of undertaking post! graduate professional 



training, in-service courses, special courses of various kinds, e.g. teach- 
ing of the severely sub-normal, or mentally handic^apped. Both formulae include 
a tapering off in amounts granted to larger colleges, in a series of steps, 
the ATCDE/LA having one step at 500, the DES two at 500 and 1000 students. 
These formulae were both produced at a time when tHe average size of colleges 
was much lower than it is now, and when colleges of^ 1000 or more students 
were very uncommon ♦ Now that there are many with over 1000 students, this 
tapering off , in our view, is too drastic. It amounts, for instance, to 
27¥-31^ under both formulae in the case of a college of I500 students. 
We question, therefore, whether the economies, which were thought to result 
from size amount to such large proportions in the largest colleges. The 
nature and effect of these variables is considered in detail later, together 
with the means of measuring them. \ 



There is some evidence to show that when one con^pares Dookfunds of 
colleges of education with those in other academic libraries, especially 
universities t the colleges are shown to be worse off,! after due allownnce 
has been made for the fact that broadl^^ speaking colleges do not aim to- 
collect research material except in the field of education Roberts in the 
article listed at the end of our report expresses concern at the low level 
of college Dookgrants even though in the last few years the general standard 
has been raised. Cadney in the chapter of finance and bookstock in the 
Library Association book College of Education Libraries quotes a survey in 

• i.e. the greater dependence of certain subjects on printed materials as the 
means of study. 



more generous fourth 




the Birr.lngham A*T#0« in which the ATCDi/UV formula is acceptable only 
as a mmim'Am l^Vf;?i cf provision. He notes the need •for better provision 
for B»Ed» coursers irrespective of student .numbers^ comments on the variation 
of costs in different subject department and ahowa that some subject 
studies are more book based than others. 

A recent -rnr^ey of the college libraries in a Midland ilrea Training 
— Org^ieation notes very serious deficiencies in bookfunds# It emphasizes 
the need to keep up with increases in book pricee^ the effect of the 
•knowledge explosion* which is increasing the total pool of materials 
available, and the change to a situation where stxident^ and pupils have 
to find out much tnore for themselves, which greatly increases the demands 
upon, as well as the range of resources required. * Teams frc»n universities, 
sonetimes including librarians have made inspections of college resources 
for the purpose of approving B.Ed* syllabuses. These have frequently shown 
up deficiencies in the depth and range of resoiurces available. 

^ • 

A sia*vey of colleges in a Northern ATO in 1969 also revealed con- 
siderrible dissatisfaction with the stocks available in college libraries, 
especially among third and fourth year students. For example, in one 
large city college, 1.-8 out of I69 students expressed some dissatisfaction 
with stocks. The National Union of Students has frequently ccnmnented on 
the disparity in resources provided for colleges and polytechnics as com- 
pared to universities. Librarians have, however, been Inhibited from 
expressing dissatisfaction with book funds as*they are, because of the 
serious shortage of staff which makes it difficult for them, to acquire or 
proce:;:^ more book.. th:m they do no^^. Mony nlao have till recently been 
np^nding large capital gr;«ntiu 

3* Methods of examining the problem 

It has been suggested to us that one way of determining the 
appropriate bookfund for a college library would be to say that it must 
not fall below a certain roinimtim percentage of college expenditure* The 
Parry Report, in paragraph 621 supports the view that the annual cost of 
library provision in a university of medium size should not fall below 6% 
of the budget when the standards are applied which it would like to see. 
Of this amount, half or 3% would represent the expenditure on books, 
journals, binding and sxmdries. The average expenditure at the time of the 
report was 5.8^ of the total bxidget for staffing and bookfund combined. 
We have looked at the expenditure made by colleges in their bookfunds as a 
proportion of tuition costs in the years 1968/9^ 1969/70 and 1970/71. It 
has seemed best to use as a basis the tuition costs included in the cost 
tables distributed annually to all colleges of education and JJlA^s by 
Teachers* Branch of DES since they are common to all colleges whatever their 
circumstances, and to exclude catering, residence and lodging costs, also 
capit^^l or special expenditure, and debt charges which vary greatly between 
differtrnt colleges. 3ince 1968/9 the cost of administration and administra- 
tive staff has been included in tuition costs and we therefore have since 
then a reasonably constant .basis for working out the percentage represented 
by the bookfund. If one looks only at general colleges, the following 
picture emerges, when voluntary and maintained college figures obtained 
from the DES annual cost per student tables are analysed. 



Year kci^ge wf 

per student 
for library 



Totnl tuition 
cor.to 



Total codt 
of library 
bookc 
(recturrent 
grants) 



:^ library books 
of total tuition 
costs 



1968/9 ' £7.3o to £10.20 57,1S3,1= 
1969/70 £8.20 to £9.90 if2,04l,8 
A970/71~ £9:io"'to'"jaOo-~ it6,58l,06^ 



6^ 



760,360 
851,262 
955.^^31 



2.C2 



These figures are derived from the tables provided by the PES for general 
colleges voluntary or laaintained, inside and outside the USA area 9 and the 
LE& day colleges* ' The figures on library expenditure reflect in part the 
application of the DSS grant formulae » but many colleges at this time did 
not spend much as thi*!* There is a wide variation in average tuition 
costs between colleges of the same size, and there seems to be no regt^ar 
overall economy resulting from larger colleges compared with smaller* ^ s. 
Because of the wide variation in average t'ziti^m costs, and because a formula 
based on a percentage of tuition costs cannot tske account of the important 
variables already mentioned^ we do not consider this could be a successful 
or just w^ of determining bookgrants for individual colleges, even if we 
were able to decide what the appropriate overall level and thus the percent- 
age of tuition costs should be^ 

It would be very difficult to measiire the success of the application 
of the DBS formula by examining the satisfaction of teachers and students 
in every subject with the libreiry stock* Readen^ cannot j^pecify in detail what they 
would like if they have not seen it# We have already mentioned earlier some 
deficiencies reported and there was some evidence from our failure surveys 
and from our applications for inter loan material thdt the present bookfund 
at College A did not meet all requirements* Many departmental boc^ selectors ' 
found themselves severely restricted in what they could buy, though some had 
to b^f urged forward to spend adequately because th^y were not concerned 
about deficiencies* Otir iu*e:;tigation;$ into book selection methods show 
there is usually uiieven coverage of new material and while some departments 
would like to spend much more, others need a great deal of help to examine 
new and old material and select what is needed to fill gaps in the stock* 

xy^t^Sturers come from schools where librax^r provision is often very 
seriously inadequate, and they are not iised to the level of provision needed 
in an institution which offers courses at degree level* They are not all 
able to survey the whole of the resources available and then make wise choices* 

Neither of the present formulae rests on any finn basis which can 
easily be defended by those stating a claim within the rcBourcoi^ 
^^vnilabl^ for teacher training * We therefore decided that as well as 
some comment on book selection methods (reported elsewhere), ^a direct 
investigation was needed into what a college should acquire from a whole 
yearns output of new material* la this way we would find what were the 
chief factors operating at the time that judgments were made on what material 
to acquire, and what was the scale of cost for at least the central core of 
a yearns purchases, namely the material reported in an annual volume of the 
British National Bibliography * Those empowered to make the choice would 
also be faced with the full range of items from which to choose* 

Methods for investigating thi;^ problem and a possible way of 
producing a formula were r.uggested by the now classical woric of Clapp and 
Jordati in l'^6? on ^^Quantitative criteria for adequacy of academic library 



5g41ect£otVi** whiiJH Lfiuugh^ .^'^n^iit • r;t?4 with the ortins^am ^ixe of Ainivcniity 
library coilo;?tions did rnake gK\i«u- approach to the basi^ for oalculation* 
Thi3 wa*? followed up by m^y other writer-'? -in College and aese?^rch Librag i^G 
i30e Chi#f ref4*ronce.^,li*^tcd .at the end of this report). In Mairch 1970 a 
^wjry ; inter e^stiiig ddcunitnt appoAred A model bud^t analysis aystett^ for 
libraries in which two tuiivercitioc and four colleges in WaahingtOtt State^ 
1J*S*A* have together produced a formula ba^ed on units of library^^sresources 
(i*e. I volume or 1 reel of microf ilm ^iTirst for miniwuni quantitative adequacy 
of iioldingst then for tiie niinimuffi number of acd[Uieitiona per year, then for, 
the expected witbdravalc* The main factorii in calculating the nuntber of 
ynita of library resoiArces required are the numbf^r ofiUll tiiae equivalent 
students and ctaff with additional tmits i Master field where no Doctorate - 
is offered, per Master's field wht>re a Doctor?ite ie offered and per Doctoral 
field, i»e» a combination of student numbers ^nd subject area^ covered at 
different levels • The minifflum number of acguiaic ions per yeaij established 
at ^ of the uniti: helH at the beginning of the year and the number of with- 
drawalij ic to be based on the number experienced in the most recent actual 
year up to a r.aximum of Massmann and Patterson in 1?70 jo^uced a more 
objective foimila for a budget for current acquisitions, basea on an examix^ 
ation of the cocst for one year in the most common fielda of undergraduate 
study of items thotight worthy of review in 71 professional jotirnals - a 
method scMnewhat similar to ours. Much of the work in U«S»A»^was concerned 
with the minimusj si^e of the collection needed and with problems of correct 
book selection, and allocation of funds to departments* We consider bo<^ 
selection later in our report, and have for the moment accepted th4 ATCDJ/IA 
view of the minimum aize of library collections of books and periodical:j# Mo^t 
colleges have now passed well beyond the minimum size* This enables? us to 
concentrate therefore on ^ investigation of what a college needs in a year, 
agd what weighting should be assigned to the various factors involved* . 

Our aim is, If possible, to produce a points formula for annual book 
budgets in which the value of a point can be established from an examination 
and costing of what a library should have to support its wozic from an actual 
year's production of new literature with proportions added for retrospective, 
non--Britiah and other requirements* Ve have noticed that year by year (in 
the figures published by the Books** ller) there is certainly no diminution in 
the number oi new items and reprintiS published in the fields of interest to 
college libraries* It see»::s safe to assume that there will be at least as much 
new material from which to select in the foreseeable future as there is now* 

In every financial year thjrough its processes of selection a c^ollege 
buys books in the following categories* 

1* Items published in the current calendar year* The^e may 
be divided into British items appearing in the British 
National Bibliography ♦ items fro* abroad (American being 
probably the larg^^st group), or British items of a non- 
commercial nature which appear in that' year* , 

« 

^* Items published in the previous calendar year, sub-divided 
as above* Those responsible for selection often wait for 
reviews or other opinions or to see the books, so that 
selection of items is delayed for some time after publication* 

j^* Items published earlier than 1st January of the previoui:^ 
year* 



^« Investigation at College A: Current BNB material 

Jh an attempt to quax^tify what a college should buy in a year if no 
absolute financial liaiitationG existed^ by a reasoned and well moderated 
choice, CELRP donducted a survey at College A through interviews moderated 
by library staff with the 25 or so members of the academic staff , who in 
consultation with their colleagues and the library staffs are responsible 
for book selection. Detailed consideration was given to the whole output 
recorded in the latest available gjg Annual Voluset i»e^ that for 1969. 
* This seemed to us the tool which included the largest fraction of what 
the college would like to buy^ and which was arranged in classified subject 
order* thus enabling selectors easily to confine their attentions to those 
sections likely to be of interest ♦ Time would not permit examination by 
every selector either of more than 1 volume of HfflB or the whole of the 
Cumulative Book Index Annual volumes* which are arranged in alphabetical 
order # The inde:< was carefully combed to provide lists of likely 
subject numbers for each department in the li^t of profiles built up from 
their syllabuses and information obtained by CELRP by means of a questionn«* 
aire# Steps were taken as far as possible in the recording of the books 
selected at these interviews to eliminate overlapping, e*g# by English and 
Drama Departments* Certain areas, e*g* bibliographies, reference materials, 
children's books, backgrourui reading, local studies were chosen chiefly by 
library staff (which is their normal practice), but help was sought where 
needed from interested colleagues^, e^g* in books concerned with the teaching 
of reading and nxsmeracy^ Many of the books the college had actual]^ bought 
and used# Others were not previoixsly known to selectors but they were able 
to consult colleagues and we are satisfied that reasonably sound choici 
were made, though some col^leagues found it difficult to separate B*Bd* needs 
from Certificate needs, s^id some would have preferred more time to consult 
othef^pinion before making a decision* 

The Librarian already had a practice of asking library eMjents in all 
departments to check annual volumes of SWB in their subject areas to avoid 
vital books being missed, though only a few departments actually do this* 
An exercise had been carried out with BNB annual volume 1968 to defend the 
cdllege library* s eritimate £q^ bool% requirements, in which several depart- 
ments had listed the cost of new materials required to support their work* 
T^is method of appioach was therefore not unfamiliar to some of those who 
took part* 

From these interviews totals of tne number of titles selected, the 
amount of duplication needed, and the cost of each section of bock selection 
wex^ recorded* Onit costs for different departments were also arrived at 
fox: material listed in ^^* Discount was ignored as many colleges have no 
librsufy licence or receive no discount, except that given for single copies 
of tfflct books by educational publishers to all collegers- The selectors 
vere^ asked to record their recommendations xmder the following headings* 

/ Certificate Courses main subject and subsidiary subjects 

B#Ed Cowses 
Staff teaching needs 
Special courses 
Curriculum needs 
Borderline items 

Items desirable in other neighbouring libraries (xisually 
very speciali'sed or expensive items)* 

Wew editions wei*e normally regarded as desirable to replace old ones, 
although it wsLs not accepted as realistic to purchase expensive reference 
tools such as Who's Who every year* Hardbacks were usually preferred to 
paperbacks because of their longer expected life of service* 

The resultu of this survey which took place during Spring and 
^ Summer terms 1971 are set out in Table 1 on the following page* 
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•N.B. Teaching needs of staff are included in B.Ed, reqiiiyeraents. 



Th<^ fxfmrer #?iven in thi;: table bhow the differitigr demands of subject 
departmeritt^ in re;^pect of one year^c output of nev literature aind reprints 
(^xiuding periodicals) appt^nrxfv*^ in BNB 196^^* The average cost per title 
is derived from n division of the toHT codt of all titles bou^t by the 
number of titles* . Thermo v o*>t^ have been checked with figures which became^ 
available at the end of the fii^rmoial year 1971/2 (see Ap|»ndix III A) of 
this report* The ilgureti of coats include amounts required for duplication^ 
and this appears separately in the coluims on the right amounting to alsrost 
13% of the total* The table also shows the relative deffiaods of Certificate 
and B*Ed» courses* During the interviews items were put in the B*Ed* column 
only if they Were Wver and above Certificate requirements - a few depart- 
ments found it hard to distiujg^ish and in these cases we followed the norm 
Established by the majority* Only a small extra requirement was needed 
for subsidiary subjects because usually the same books serve both certificate 
aud subsidiary needs* One subject « Modem Studies « only offered courses at 
subsidiary level* 

The percentages of the requirements of different areas accord fairly 
closely with the percentages actually used according to College A^s book 
fund allocation in lW/7lf as agreed by the Educational Resoivrces 
Committee of the College, though of course the latter include all purchases 
not merely current BNB items* 

It must be remembered that most annuals have been regarded as 
chargeable to the periodical hind, which is dealt with later • ^ 

The amounts assigned to curriculum studies by subject departments 
re to meet the needs of professional education and it seems best to consider 
lese alongside the dema^s from the education department , since colleges 
lltist organise i^Jiese courses in association with educationyfeourses^ whoever 
Is responsible for the lectures* The average cost of su^ items (at 1969 
•icesj is much lower than that for other requirements* 

The average costs per title are significant and helA us to dis- 
tinguish those departments and saigas of spending which iAcvir above average 
unit costs^ thou^ some departments buy much foreign material and are not 
fully represented here* This question is considered poT&fv^ly later in 
relation to items inarc based in 1971/2 • 

It proved difficult for the selectors to extrfWFt^f rom their require-- 
ments those books required to cover their own teaching needs though this 
type of requirement does exist* In our future^oinking we have therefore 
for convenience treated the cost of these as''''part of the B*Ed* requirements* 
In a college where no B*Ed* work takes pl^e they would be included in 
Certificate provision* 

It is not appropriate to divide into\any further sub--4^V3.sions certain 
areas of expense, viz* children's books andstext books (which at College A 
have. to cover the whole range from infant to A level), general background 
and local studies, reference and bibliography, and compensatory education 
(at the time of the survey the only special course at the college)* These 
therefore appear at the end of Table 1* 

The relative demands on the bodcfund for Certificate, B*Bd# and 
curriculum courses are worked out before this last group of demands is 
added to the totals* This helps us to quantify the relative demands of all 
the main factors in the situation* At College A, of the t^M^l demand, 
ignoring elements such periodiCv^ls nnd binding which we deal with later, 
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5^ it. to meet Main Certificate courses in 1^ departo^nts. 

25 •« " " B-Ed. courses in 15 deportments (includes staff 
teaching needs 

19 " •* Education courses (main and B.Ed.) and Curriculum 
courses 

g •( ti N School Services books. 

-j^ n n tt General Background books and Reference and 
Bibliography needs. 

1 « •« II Compensatory Education courses. 

2 H « ♦» Subsidiary courses. 

Total 

The following departments incurred unit costs well above the averages 
Average unit costs £1.65 (1969 prices) . 
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American Studies 


2.51 


Music 


2.18 


Art & Design 


2.85 


Science 


1.80 


Geography 


2.88 


Sociology 


2.22 


History 


2.08 


Reference & 




Maths 


1.9^ 


Bibliography 


2.22 



In our investigation we noted some examples of borderline items 
and items which we would like our students to have access to lu other 
libraries. The following are some examples of books which are too border- 
line or too expezisive for the college to consider in relation to other 
demands made upon the funds. 



Dictionary of International Biography 5th. Ed. 1968/9 (purchased every 5/5 
years). £8.00 

a.B. Parliament. H. of C. Select Committee on the Education of the Lower 

orders. First to fifth reports from the select committee. £1^.20 

G.B. Parliament. H. of C. Select Committee on the state of children employed 
in the Manufactories of the United Kingdom. Report on the 
Minutes of evidence on the state of children employed 1968.I.D.P. 

£1V.OO 

Mill John Stuart Essays on ethics* religion and society" 

1969 £8.00 

Wade A A bibliography of the writings of W.B. 

Yeats. 5rd. Ed. £5-15. 



Tlie vtiue of the information £nif;:r4arif^e<i in T-.b!** 1 is that it throws 
light on thf relative importance of fi. iDu. studies, Certificate studies, 

' ikiuration, curricuiun: and professional courses, and the other main types 
of provision needed, as well as on tht» total cost and the relative costs 
per unit of different aubjects, and on the amount of duplication proposed 

' for the books covered. 

f;. Confirmation el^^evhere of College A'g findings 

From this part of the investigation therefore we arrived at what 
we believe to be a aoundly based concept of the cost of one part of a 
college*^ annual requireAents so far as they appear in BtXB thou^ of 
course the actual purchase of this whole output would be spreaui out over 
the current financial year, the foll^^wing financial year and a very small 
fraction in the follow years • It has not been possible within the time 
and finances of CEIiff repeat such a time consuming and elaborate survey 
in other colleges* We did ask all our cooperating crollegee if they could 
carry out a similar survey with SHE in separate subject areas, but 
only a few were able to do this* At College D library staff and bode 
selectors investigated mathematics and history* Of course , college:?* 
individual approaches to subject coverage and size of departments are 
likely tb be different, though if a good range of subjects could be covered 
there would be a better basis for comparison* The results when compared 
with College A were as follows (including curriculum materials)* 

College A College D % difference 1) 

compared to A 

History 

total purchaser, ir^£2.32 £^70*29 +^6% 
^^athematic^i * 

total purchases ^96*63 37^ > 6^ ^2^*6^ 

818.95 8ifif*93 ♦ 39^ 



In 2 other colleges single subject areas were examined* The depart^ 
nentf- which vol^^nteered to do this were very enthusiastic bibliographers 
ana the restraints were not as great as operated overall in College A* 
The result was that in one college the overall expendittire suggested was 
38*8^ greater than in College A in the field of religious studies and most 
of this was in relation to B*Ed* needs* In another college where biology 
needs were examined, the situation was not really para3.1el to that in 
College A because biology was the only science taken to B*Bd* level and 
had to make wider provision* Here the amounts suggested were four times aa 
grer^it as at College A* We believe that if full examinations could be made 
over all subject areas this would show that our total figures are certainly 
not an overestimate* 

We believe that courses are broadly similar in all colleges, since 
examination requirements are of a similar standard, and that if one looks 
at the combined expenditure needed for all departments, this scale of 
expenditure would be required in all, allowance being made, of course, for 
the variable factors which affect the local situation* ©lough some subjects 
rri^ht require less thnn In College A, thic would be balanced by others 
which would require more* 
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0. proportion of total expenditure represented by cmrrent Kffl 
publications 

Ctirrent KfB publications are only on© part of what a college library 
buys each year. "Jo ascertain the balance of the£»e other neeas compared to 
current needs the orders actually made by College A in 1969 were 
examined so sta to arrive at the proportions which in a well eeitablished 
library were allocated In practice by the book selectors to the chief 
categories involved. A ftdl description of the method used and results 
obtained is given in Appendix lit A.I. 

If we ignore certain new departments which had not reached a position 
of stability in their requiz^gaents, which were not frequently found in 
other colleges and which required large numbers of foreign publications 
we find that the following percentages result: 

Category A (Current year BNB items ) 59^ 
Category B (Current year foreign and non BWB ) 751^ 
Categoiry CI, C2, C3, (retrospective items) 3^% 

T.iese proportions were checked at a nunber of our cooperating colleges 
. jee details in Appendix lit AJ)and if averages are worked out for the two 
y^ars at College A, and Colleges B, C, E and^ F the proportions are 
A W« B 4%« C 55% # Since the variations from this are not very gr«iat ih 
any of these colleges we have used these proportions in the calculations 
which follow. They seem to apply reasonably well to the present situation 
in well established colleges, and there seems little likelihood that the 
retrospective elements will diminish in size becatxse selection is, wisely, 
often made late for British items and also changes of staff and courses 
mean that new options and new literature requirements appear every year 
especially as B*Sd* courses develop. Furthermore, the selection of non- 
SNB items is always longer delayed and many subjects require foreign 
material e.g. American books on education, psychology or English literature. 



7. Proportions of expJSttditure on current year's production of new 
items in that yeeik and Vn later years. 

It is now necessary t^v^stabl^sh what proportion of aU the BKB 
publications for a year wereN^magJjji in that year, what proportion in the 
year following, u;id rfhat proportion later still. In this way we can 
correctly spz*ead '.he total cost for the 1969 BNB |»d»lications wanted by 
the college f*nd thus add a value in tenos of 1969 costs to the whole of a 
year's desirable purchases. Ve assume that the proportions wotild remain the 
same in the desirable situation as in the actual situation. Because 
the financial year falls 3 months behind the calendar year in the maintained 
colleges there will be some books ordered in, for example, the year 1969/70 
which are 1970 publications. Our investigations show these are relatively 
few in number because most of the money for bo<:^s is, in fact, spent by 
December 31st each year, and in any case selection is usuatlly made sc»te 
time after publication. Moreover, these small niunbers of items are 
balanced by a similar number the year before and the year after. In our 
proportions, therefore, we have considered them as belonging to the calendar 
yesur in question. t 

Our detailed investigations at College A and irt other colleges are 
reported in Appendix III A. 2 • Our conclusion is that the most 

reliable proportions to follow are the 1970/71 figures for College A which 
represent the analysis of the largest total expenditure in a well established 
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college which alrendy has n large book&tock. There ia support for these levels 
froA the figures from other colleges, and substantial agreement on of the 
expenditure, i*e*.. the proportion represented by current items* 

The proportions we use therefore areJ- 

Category Years 

C2 1968 HMB items 

CI ' . . 1969 mB items 

A + B + C3 1970 BNB and all other items 

It will be seen that we have subdivided non<^current items into three separate 
categories, CI being items, 1 year old at the time of purchase, C2 items 
2 years old, and C3 notf^ BMB items and the very ^all number of BNB items older 
than 2 years. 

Vhen this information is combined with that in Table 1 and the overall figure 
of cost £8050.93 for SMB items for all. requirements at College A is used to arrive 
at the rests based on the percentages in the table, we can produce the diagram 
<?pposite (Table 2) to show the pattern of expenditure over 5 years, giving 
percentage . proportions and amounts of money required at I969 jxrices. We know that the 
total cost of A-KIl-fC^, i.e. : '0.98 gives us the value of 5^ of the total. 
Table 2 shows how the values for each part are arrived at on a percentage basis. 

It will be possible to update the prices to 1973/72 figures or those of any 
other year by a comparison of the costs per item fran the Librstry Association 
Record* s annual survey and other sources as they becc^ available. 

The unit cost of 1968 items bought in 1969, and I967 items bought in I969 
i^ probably less than the unit cost for 1969 items bought in I969. We have, 
therefore, deducted 1056 for I968 items and 22% for 1967 items from the cost of , 
such items in arriving at the figures of cost given in Table 2. 

8. Total book requirements at Colleite A 1969/70 

Ve have now arrived at an estimate of the total sum which College A*s 
Library would like to have spent on boc^ in 1969/70, (£13,3^) assuming that the 
proportions of its spending in the main categories A, B, and CI, 2 and 3 can be 
based on the knokn costs of A, CI and C2 (38% of the total). It is reasonable to 
assume that proportional costs in the actxial situation can be extended to the 
desirable situation^ 

9. Unit Costs 

The overall unit cost obtained from College k*s 'ideal* book selection 
exercise based on ys 1969 was £1.67. This can be compared with actual overall 
unit costs produced by each of the 8 colleges which kept records of all items 
purchased in 1971/2. 



•4 



College A £1.75 E £1.65 

B £1.96 F £2.06 

C £1.64 G £1.88 

D £1.52 H £2.30 



With the reduced bo^funds which colleges now have, their purchases in 
1973/2 of ^ and non-M^ items fell within the band of unit costs of £1.52 
to £2.30. We expect that if they were able to purchase more of the 
items they want, and did not have to rule out so many expensive items^the 
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unit cost.; w^uld itiav^- n<?.*irer to t^tc* tuut ;.^o6t {"of the period i^hown in the 
UR for bNB itvma for the period endir^g Jniie ?0» 197^,- namely X3*27j* IJhe 
above college uuit co^tr. for 1971/2 cover all purchases » aot merely itema 
in BNS » It iT evident that items colleges actually purchase are well below 
the cost per trnit of all items appearin^^ in BNB > 

In our reiiearch in relation to items appearing in gfB we have used the 
1^6;? desirable figure in College A| but have updated it to 1971/2 prices by 
the addition of 27%$ thus making the unit cost £2#12« It seems reasonable to 
use a unit cost of this order because it seems more nearly to reflect the 
coat of British materials which colleges would be likely to buy if they had 
better bookfunds^ As expected^ it still falls short of the average unit 
cost/(£3*^74) of all items in WB 1^71/2. 

Because in our assessment expenditure on items not in BUB has been 
calculated as a proportion in relation to MB items, Updating the cost by 
a percentage from I969 to 1971/2 will cover the increase in cost of these 

^ items also» It could be argued that the overall increase ought to be some- 
what larger istill since there igr some evidence that American bo(^s have 

'increased i: price on the British max4cet even more than British books, and 
also secondhand prices are moving up very rapidly « It would be wise to 
monitor xmit costs over a longer period if our recc«nmendations are carried 
out« 

10* Replacements 

In our calculations replacements have not been separated from 
expenditure on new materials • Pew college libraries have reached the point 
of excellence in their stocks xhete large numbers of discards are made each 
ye^, or sections systematically/weeded out and replacements sought* The 
bulk of the boc^s in college libraries have been bou^t in the last 8 to 10 
years t and in th|^ main are not yet obsolete* At some point in the futurie 
it may be wise to separate a proportion of total grants required for the 
purpose of replacements of items which are obsolete, worn out or missing* 
Beplacement need not necesssirily mean buying the same titles again, but 
may often best be made by the purchase of better alternative titles* In 
the fundt: for school services books we have allowed for the fact that their 
life ie likely to be much shorter, e#g* of the order ot ^ or 6 years* Thxis 
one fifth or one sixth of the stock needs replacement every year in an 
established library. Our calculations therefore include an element to cover 
necessary replacements, which cannot easily at present be separated* 

11. Binding requirements 

Further additions to the bo<^fund so far discussed must be made to cover 
binding and conservation of stock e*g* z*einforcement of paperbacks and 
protection of pamphlets. Surveys of the practice in the eight libraries 
involved, show that there is considerable variation - librarians, of coiurse, 
being constrained by financial limitations as to what they would like to do* 

Table j> shows the proportions of their bo(*:fUnd (e^ocluding cost of 
audiovisual materials), spent by the ei]^t colleges on binding and 
periodicals for the last 5 years, which is as far as figures are available* 
Figures before thiF are of less value because of the incidence of non^ 
recurring grants to build up library stocks* The expen4iture in audiovisual 
materials in spme of the colleges only Is also ,listed# 

Perhaps the practice of well established libraries which have had 
considerable use of their stocks over the last ten year$ best shows the 
trend ^ percentage expenditure in this area* As more imd more paperbacks 
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needing re infor.?<-mont hrtvtf to bo pun'hnfsod, as more periodicals are acf^uired 
which re;iuire t?x|5enijivy binding* and more istook reaches the point where 
decisions on discardio^ or binding roust be made^ we expect the proportionate 
cost of binding to increase^ to the level shown by the largest college. College 
A, whoee average pt-rc;ent?age expenditure over the last three years was 6.6%. 
The nain types of material bound are periodicals (bound partly to discourage 
theft of individual parts whicfi cU^e irreplaceable), paperbacks, pamjdilets 
and valuable older or out of print material. Some libraries use some of their 
book fund to pay extra for pre-bound or reinforced versions of bo<As, especially 
children's books which receive hard wear- Many standard hardbacks aire 
protJably replaced rather than rebound. We assume that the amount spent on 
binding will rise in proportion t > total expenditure for the rec^sons given 
earlier. We believe that a reasonable proportion of the total bookfund to — ~ 
spend on all forms of conservation, repair and binding would be 6$ The figures 
in Table 3 for binding show an upward trend, and probably do not cover in every 
library the full extent of expenditure as we have defined it. The ATCDI/IA 
at^ndar.ic C '■*^67) allow 10% for binding and replacements. 

13. Periodical reai^irefflents 

Periodicals also are, in most libraries, separately provided fitfr in 
the bookfund and form an element of growing importance in the stock especially 
as more advanced courses are undertaken and greater emphasis is placed on 
individual study. It is not easy, however,' to secure maximum use of such a 
collection by staff and students, or to choose from a rapidly growing overall 
total of possible titles those which are best for the college'^s purpose. In 
-the -eight libraries, the average total number of titles taken in 1970/71 was 
500, and the /average expenditure has risen from 8.1^ in 1969/70 to 9.8^ in 
197C/71 and, for some of them to 11^ in 1)71/7^. The increases in cost of 
the sort of periodicals which colleges need to take, the ever growing 
proliferation of titles, especially in education, which contain the roost up 
to date general and research information and the increase in the range of 
bibliographical indexes, all jsoint to a continiiation of the trend upwards in 
proportionate spending. We know that colleges are inhibited from spending as 
much as they would like on books. This is also true of periodicals and, from 
discussion with colleagues, we assume that the amount of inhibition is at 
least the same. We therefore believe that 12^ would be a fair percentage to 
allow in our formula. . 

13. Audiovisual materials 

!;pt all the c<Aleges provide separately for the purchase of audiovisual • 
items, but where the library has responsibility this can amount to a fxjrther 
substantial sura, to\^ taken accotint of in working out annual estimates, and 
for which provision must be possible in any viable library grant formula. 
The amounts spent, according to the record for the last available financial 
year, by the five colleges seriously involved in such expenditure represents 
a further addition of from 1.7^ to 10.9^ to the bookfund. We expect that 
in the coming years this element will increase in importance as this function 
becomes more centralised within the sphere of the library's responsibilities 
and IS departments spend less. We do not expect that this will have the effect 
of reducing the need for expenditure on books and periodicals. In multi- 
media kits^books often remain the main element, e.g. language multi-media 
kits of Nuffield Humanities Project materials. Certainly a materials fund, 
yyrther than a bookfund, will be required in the future, so that well informed 
policy decisions can be made in relative spending on the different media. 
For the moment, however, this area of spending must be left to the librarian's 
estimate since' some colleges will be committed to a full imified resource . 
centre service while others will have varying degrees of responsibility. 
Thus we have made provision in Tables 6 and 7 for claims to be made under this 
heading. 



Intt rlc>^t: roquit orr.rnts 

The extencion of college work cauood by the' B.£d. degree, the 
eistablishmerxt of many advanced and epecialioed courses and the' increaairig 
•amount of research being carried out in colleges results in evergrowing 
d^mandi? for intorloan servicos and the purchane of copies of items frora 
other libraries. We regard this ae iin important charge to be met from the 
bookfund which is likely to grow as duch services as the National Lending 
Librory^ already very speedy for social sciences and scientific literature* 
.' improve. Comparative investigation is required into the cost, staff time, 
length of delay to readers and the likelihood of further demands by other 
readers, in obtaining items by purchase or through ILL. In many college 
situations speed is of the e^ence, but it is common to find very large 
increases in the amount of interloan business, for example, at College A 
it was five times as much in 1970/71 as in 1968/9. (See Part II, Section 25) 

Thus, in the tables that follow the librarian is allowed to make his own 
estimate of such costs. If we are right in aiming at a current stock which 
is intensively used by the college community, the corollary must be faced 
that some money must be spent on borrowing the less frequently needed 
raaterialG- when they ^re required and, accordingly, included in annual budgets. 

15. Total library grant for books, periodicals and binding 

Thus for the year 1969 College A should have had the following total 
•library grant to purchase the current and retrospective bocdcs and periodicals 
thou^t necessary for the work, of the college. Additions have been made for 
conservation and binding, but factors J-N of the tables wl:ich follow are 
temporarily ignored. 

% of total Cost in 1969 prices 

Total book grant 82 €13 » 350 

Periodicals 12 1*953 

Binding and conservation 6 &71 

100 £16,280 



A comparison is made in TaW^ 8, Section 21*which shows how this 'level 
of provision compares with that produced by the DBS and ATCD5/LA formulae. 

If we compare with our own investigation, the proportions allocated 
in College A to Certificate and B.Ed, resulting from the application of the 
DES formula for the annual maintenance grant as in the year 1969/70, namely 
hW> of total grant to all other areas, and 1256 to B.Ed., we see that our 
investigation shows that B.iki. courses require a much greater proportion of 
thet expenditure in terms of BNB items, namely 25.8^. The ATCDlA* formula 
applied in the same year would give a higher proportion than the DBS formula 
as it rightly makes allowances for education and other subjects irrespective 
of student numbers, as well as a per capita allowance for students in the 3rd 
and Hh year - the percentage claimable for B.Bd. courses would be 21^. Of 
course, the amounts in these formulae depend on numbers in the last two years 
of a four yoar course (in the ATO concerned B.Ed, courses are separate for 
the. last three years) -and at College A these numbers have not yet built up 
to ri stable figure. It seems likely that something like Z% of the whole 
third year group of B.Ed, and Certificate students will regularly go on to 
the fourth year, i.e. 100 students and something like yi% of the third year 
students will be taking B.Ed, in the third year ( i.e. C.150 students). 
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■Our cnloulntions do not depend so much on student numbers and in later 
tables it will be t'.een that 25. of the total book expenditure is accounted 
for by B*Sd. requirements * a figure somewhat larger than the kTCDE/lA foxmula 
provides, when S.Ed, requirements in all subjects and education are added 
^ together* Neither of the two existing formulae make sufficient allowance 
for College A*s B.Ed, noedi^. 

^ 16. Investigation of a bookgrant formula applicable to all colleges 

For this research to have any future value we must attempt to produce 
from It the main elements in a formula which could be used by librarians in 
asking for grants each year, and which is reasonably able to take care of 
any changes in requirements as ciroumstances change in the ftiture* An improved 
basis of calculation would aid the DES and local authority officers who, 

in the annual estimates, have to consider the relative iurportance of claims 
on expenditure from different interests within the college- 

Ft<x& our investigations into past and current book selection practice, 
from discussions with other college librarians, and fron our knowledge of 
what should have been bought in a large college with a great variety and 
depth of courses, we believe that the following are the main categories of need 
to be met 'from the annual bookfund, once a college has acquired the basic 
bookstock needed for all its courses. (If an entirely new main subject or 
special courafeiBNoffered, a capital grant should be obtained to provide 
for these basic ne%ds). 

A. Certificate coxirses (main and subsidiary level); student study 
and staff teaching needs. 

B.£d. courses; student study and staff teaching needs. 

C. Education, Professional and Curriculum courses, including 

one year Postgraduate course. 

D. General Background, Bibliography and Reference books 

£• Subsidiary or second subjects not covered above including 
later-disciplinary courses not already covered. 

F. Special ccmrses. 

G. School Services book materials (children's books, school text 
books),. 

H. Periodicals. 

I. Binding and conservation of book materials. 

M. Atidiovisual materisds; purchase and maintenance. 

N. Cost of inter loans needed, and "reprographic copies. , 

We decided that the best way to give appropriate weighting to these / 
chief factors, and the smailler factors within these large groups, was tb, 
use a points ^stera, and we started with lOOOpoints as being a large encia^ 
nuuiber to allow the finest allocation likely to be necessary. 

17. Sections A, B and C of the formula / 

In weighting the first three categories A, B and C individxially, we had 
regard to the results of our BNB 1969 work expressed in Table 1, the profiles 
and full description of the work of departments at College A and the result 
of discussions with our cooperating colleges. The proportions suggested by 
Table 1 and the work in arriving at suitable figures for College A within the 
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overall totr*l /nirn \ere modified by experioc-xit using the needs of the other 
seven colleges^ \u. to arrive at a formula which would work for all^ight 
colleges* Within tjhe^e three categories, there are ftir'ther variables, such 
4s the total numbe/ of subjects offered at Certificate, B«Sd« or other levels* 
We arrived at ^^ite definition of a subject for the purposes of otir work after 
diBcut^sion with collvague&i an! following ex|^/erience at College A (see the 
definitions in Appendix III A J) We also wanted a measure of the spread of 
literature required by a subject both for study by students and the teaching 
requlreffients of lecturers which reflects the breadth and depth of its 
teaching cofflmitments at all levels, the number of alternative courses lasting 
for a year, or successive parts of courses which make up a full alternative, 
and the number of special studies or pieces of individual work required (see 
djpfinitions given later). These options were felt to make the most demands 
on the literature of the subject after the first year* We have tried to ignore 
the more insignificant factors,, and concentrate on allocating points by means 
of the most significant* 

There is also the very important factor of the siae of subject depart^ 
ments and the number of groups of students undertaking the same work in 
parallel which requires, in s<xae cases, very extensive duplication of titles* 
We have regard to College A's practice of making 1 copy of a title available 
for every 12 students beyond the first, up to a maximum normally of 7 or 8 copies. 
Such demfmd is also met of course by widening trie range of titles and by 
successive instead of concurrent teaching of groups, though college time- 
tables often make this difficult* We had regard also to the percentages 
gpen^ on duplication at College A and elsewhere, if these were available* 
The following are the proportions of duplicated stock reported by some colleges 
and which they purchased in the year, or part year, 197V2. They can be com« 





% 


College C 


.. 11.9 


B 


15.0 


F 


5.6 


G 


Q.O 


H 


10.3 



floGt colleges find it hard to state a cut and dried policy, but some 
librarians prefer to use variable loan periods, includinc restricted loan 
collections and/or the widening of the range of titles, and, cooperation 
with teachers in spreading the demand over a longer period of time, rather 
than excessive duplication* Also checks in College A on the amount of use 
of duplicates show a diminishing return in point of use of multiple copies, 
which may only be used to meet peak demands once a year* If, as a result of 
our research, larger bookgrants are made available, it should be possible to 
widen the range of titles and reduce the need for laCrge amounts of duplication 
of a smaller number of titles* We have, therefore, been cautious in assigning 
weighting in points to the duplication factor* As will be seen in Appendix v 
III A»^the percentage of the total points allocated in sections A5, B5, C? 
--arfd 6 concerned with this factor varies according to college teaching 
policies, thus:- ^ % 

College A 9*98 E ^*67 



C 4,26 F 6 

a 4.1 a 2.45 

When added to the optionjv'special studies factor, the following percentages 
•show th.-»t this factor and the duplication factor -together ammount for the 
following proportion/: of the total grant at the six colleges in the list. 
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This partly reflects siae^ but more the way the college organises its 
courses ♦ teaching «md study, reflecting the range and spread of courses as 
well as the number of groups woricing in parallel on the sane materials. 

■ In relation to subjects we decided to recognise the very is^rtant fact 
that sotne depend entirely on library materials as their ^in source for 
information and learning - and these we have called **n»re boc^ish** subjects. 
For others there is strong evidence of above average unit coats. Ih the basic 
allocation of points to subjects, and for the allowances trod optionVspecial 
studies we have used a differential weighting arrived at by experiment which 
has been generally approved. Table k shows how this was called at College 
A. 1^ allocation of points to Certificate subjects was made hi^ier than 
for B.£d. subjects because B.Ed, funds are nor^OLly intended to cover additions ' 
over and above the basic material provided for Certificate studies the 
proportion being made to reflect the facts shown in Table 1 and the wishes 
of librarians. Differing proportions arise for categories A and B according 
■ to whether there is more or less B.Ed yoz^c and according to numbers of 
subjects studied (see Table 1 in Appendix III k»k) 

In Section C basic Certificate and B.Ed. requirements are separated, 
and weighted with the number of points which gives an acceptable and fair result 
to all six colleges. Because all students take education, the allocation ^ 
for duplication and extension is related to groups of students for 
Certificate students, but becaitse of the smaller numbers involved, to groups 
of 12 for B.Ed, students. All professional, and curriculiw literature require- 
ments are covered in this area, and the points allocation for groups takes 
account of this, while the points allocated for options or the equivalent of 
options are awarded a larger points aLLlocation (5 instead of .75 to 1.25), 
because of the greater depth and amount of time spent on these studies, 
specialism and the extent of the literature required. Where applicable, a 
further small points allowance is made as part of C to include the needs not 
otherwise covered of postgraduate certilicate or diploma students, for 
example, curriculum and teaching method in areas only required by graduates, 
e.g. classics, economic history, additional modem languages, more advanced 
curriculum woz^c to sixth form or further education level in other subjects. 
Where B.Ed, courses extend over a period longer than a year, this is covered 
in the formula where group allowances can be obtained in the ?rd year as well 
as the 4th year. B.Bd. options/special studies in education are only thought 
to have sufficient weight in extending coverage in the final year, but may 
qualify fop points in mam subjects in any year after the first, if not covered 
by certificate courses in the same area of study. Section C, taken as a whole, 
^reflects the proportion of total effort which goes into this area of college 
work and naturally occupies a higher proportion of the bookgrant in the smaller 
colleges} the highest proportion in Appendix HI A.4 is 2k»'ik% the loweat 17.15Sf. 

Investigations were conducted into College A*s expenditure in 1971/2 
(details are in Appendix Part III A^and some analysis and discussions at 
other colleges took place, from all of which the following lists of subjects 
more book based than average, and above average unit co^ts were agreed. 
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More book hAsei than average 



Aaerlcan Studies 
Snglifih 

- Geography 
History 

Language and Linguistics (if separate from English) 
Modem Studies 

Psychology (if .separate fr«a Education) 

Religious Studies 

Sociology 

2^ above ayera^ imit cost 

American Studies 

* Art and Design (given double points allowance* i.e. 1^ points 

Certificate and 11 points B.Bd. ) 

D^aisa 

Education 

English 

Language and Linguistics (if separate from Qigli^) 
Music 

Psychology (if separate from Education) 
Reference works and Bibliographies 
Socioloffir 

.Jiistory and Physical Education came within 6p of being 2^ above average 
unit costs and have, therefore, been regarded as high cost subjects. Science, 
we regard as a borderline case, to be determined by the level of courses 
followed at a particular college. At certain colleges it is «ibove average c-jst. 

xt will be noticed that educ&ticn and c^riculum 'mil uuats at £2*2? 
are now 2^ above average, whereas in Table 1 the unit cost was £1.67* i.e. 
close t9 the overall average* Table 1, of course, is concerned only with B?<B 
ts&UO^ British items. In 1971/2 many American items were being purchased by 
CoUege A and these are usually costly and also there has been since 1969 an 
incresise in the aK>re expensive educational technology and curriculum items. 
Ve have taken note of this in deciding basic allocations for education at 
Certificate and B.Ed, levels with which curriculum and porofessional atudies 
are included. 

l8. Sections P - N of foimila 

Sections D, H and I have already been discussed in Sections ^,11 and 12 
and we therefore gave them the appropriate percentage value which each 
college converts into points in relation to the total points received from 
A ■•■ B -(■ C, which represents from 60.1SI( to of the total eatpenditure, 
depending on how far a college's wox4c sps'eads in its school services libreu^y, 
additional subjects or special courses. 
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Section U, School Services tpaterials, is an import aat one ia colleged 
of education and is treated independently of A -i- B -t- C. The weighting assigned 
to this part of a library's requirement amounts to 7-96515 in the calculations 
in Table k for College A, corresponding to BM% in the desirable expenditure 
for 1969 in Table 1. We ar« here considering children's books and text books 
and other printed materials for use in schools at all levels. Not all 
colleges cover all levels of school age, so requirements vere divided into 
four levels,, nursery/infant, junior, secondary and 6th form, and points were 
allocated for basic material at each level. So as to cover the need for 
duplication arising from large numbers of sti&ents wanting the sane material, 
for courses in children's literature and other demands, a further points 
allowance based on student numbers similar to that applying in Section C, 
was used. The two sub-factors together, thus reflect the needs of different 
colleges which, in fact, claim the following percentagess- 

College 



A 


7.96 


S 


10.9 


B 




F 


7.17 


C 




Q 


15.18 


D 


8.55 


B 


12.29 



This shows that a mere single percentage allowance would not allow a 
close enou^ approximation to college needs for College P claims for only 
2 levels, the rest each claim for k, 

)' . , . 

Section E is intended to allow for the small number of subjects forming 
part of the Certificate requirements not covered in A, B or C e.g. a 
subsidiary stibject not tau^t at main or B.Sd. level or coUegial courses 
not otherwise covered, which could best be left to the librarian's estimate 
*^e^ treated as half the value of a 2 year subsidiary course. 

In Section F provision is made for other specialist coursed, e.g. 
Diploma ^ln Compensatory Education, or Diploma for teaching of Severely 
Sttb-Normja Children or Mentally Handicapped'Children. Here, because of the 
widely differing literature requirements, a librarian's estimate is 
recommended to cover materials not already covered anywhere else in the 
formula. ^ ' - 

Section J provides reductions arising from economies in size on a more 
gentle gradation (1?^ pe5p 100 students beyond the first 500) than either the ' 
DES or K^fSm/lA formulas which rely too much on abrupt steps. 

We have seen earlier (Sect. 2) that the two existing formulae both 
provide for a reduction which seems too drastic for the larger colleges. 
There are obviously economies to be .expected trosi sise because it is easier 
to absorb the costs of expensive items,^ e.g. encyclopaedias or very expensive 
textbooks in the spending of a large department than that of a small one. 
But, the consensus of qpinion is that this should not amount to more than 
for a college of 1500 students, and that there should be no reduction 
until the college has over 500 students. Our formula therefore provides 
for reductions ranging from nil to 10^ according to the sis&e of the colleges 
to which it is applied. 

To measure geographical isolation, we tocdc the situation of Colleges 
A and F, both well served by good municipal libraries, and reasonably 
near to University library facilities, as being as ideal as any colleges are 
likely to be. To measure additions needed for college libraries more isolated 
than this, we devised the following Table 5 which rewards good facilities _ 
with points, and allows larger claims to be made by colleges with fewest 
points. 
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TABLE 



MEANS OF MEASimiSG GEOGRAPHICAL JSOMJCSt 



Type of Library 


Available for 

Reference for 

B.Ed-^ , Cert. 
Students 


Available for 
loans by 
B»Sd* Cert* 
Students 


University library 






4 




School/^stitute 
of Sducation 
library 










Large publi" 
reference library 
ox ■ Syoa. (|U6Lj.iby 










Good central 
library 










Good branch 
library 










Good loeal 
authority 
education library 










TOTAL 






* 





13-17 


points 


add 29^ 


8-12 








n 


" 10Slf 


0-4 


ft 


»♦ 205IJ 



point is allowed for A^»ch facility, librarians being the jwdge of 
good quality, if the facility is within 10 miles of the College, and feasible 
transport exists* If more than 1? points accrue, no allowance should be 
claimed. The word *good' implies a standard equivsdent to that of a large 
city library service. 



This scale is based 
on a consensus view 
of the librarians 
concerned. 



In the case of day colleges, these percentages should be reduced to 
half in urban areas, because students have a base at hcwie as well as at ' 
college and frequently are able and prefer to use library facilities outside 
the college. (See Part V A, Sections 7 to 9) 

Thus the cost of making library provision at an advanced level in 
isolated colleges, is much heavier per student if this method of measure- 
ment is used. 

Section L would apply in the case of outposts or branches away from the 
main campus. Ve have not enough firm data, as stated earlier, to recommend 
definite percentage or points allowances for Sections H and N, and these 
are, therefore, left for librarian's estimates. 
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A forffiul.'* iwhirh uses a points systeni pf weight in^ 

Supposing that theee means of meaaiiJring are valid and that the weighting 
assigned to the various elenjcnts in correct, we can now present a claim for 
a desirable bookgrant for College A for 1^71/2 as shown in Table 

kThis table shows the number of points assigned to different coursea 
and interests and the ba^is on which the total of 98^ points was arrived- at. 

According to our research based on WB 1969, the college bot^fUnd should 
have been £16,280. 

But to arrive at the correct figure for 1971/2 £1,6280 must be updated 
by 27* which is the average increase in library bodtefunds allowed by the SES 
between College Letters 6/69 and 1/71. Thus the total is increased to 
£20,676. 

, By dividing £20,676 by '^^k points a value of i'21.0l is reached for 
each point* - 

However, the 27% increase allowed for the increase in the cost of materials 
was certainly an underestimate of this real rise in polices because, bet%feen 
30th June 1969 and 30th June 1971, the average price of all boc^s appearing 
in MB went Up by 35* and the average price of all British and foreign ^Journals 
almost doubled. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to round up the value 
of the point to £22.0. This makes the final total claim £21 excluding 
costs of lUi and of audiovisual materials. 

The amount actually obtsU^ned for 1971/2 was £1^,0^f6. 

We have now shown how the total sum derived from research into the real 
needs of various courses and interests at College A ^s been used as the 
basis of a system within which weighting of the chief variable factors is 
achieved b;;^ means of a points allocation. 

20. Application of the, formula to the needs of the 8 cooperating colleges 

Table 6 chows the pro-forma which was used following the experiments at 
College A and the discussions with the oth^ 7 colleges to obtain the data 
needed. 

All the cooperating colleges collected ^formation on the same lines 
as College A (Appendix III A.? gives an examme of the form used at College 
A completed by one department). Much {|iscuss3bn took place dn our second 
visit to the colleges and in subsequent corres^n^ence. The experimental 
allocation of points to the various factoia was thorou^xly discuasfed, and 
some modifications and improvements were made. The, resulting information 
has been condensed into a table showing the number 6f points claimed under 
each section of ttor.formula in six of the eight colleges. In two of the 
colleges because of Nthe great individuality of lecttirers* progranflaes or the 
very large number of {individual small groups it proved impossible for them 
to quantify their requirements in point of options or groi^ps at any level. 
The result is shown in Table 1 of Appendix III A.^. College librarians 
have in general approved the proportions claimed by the various parts of the 
formula which broadly speaking reflect their present practice or lAat they 
would like to do if they had ijjore to spend. Moreov<»r a number of college 
librarians beyond our seven sample colleges have also been consulted and 
have on the whole given their support as well as helpful comments. For 
example, the claim for school services materials at College Q (15.l8jl^) 
comes close to the percentage actually spent in 1971/2 (11^>. College 
librarians also support the nead for the level of expenditure which results 
from our formula. 

Table 2» of Appendix III A*^ shows how the formula was eventually 
applied in all eight colleges. Prom the results supplied by six colleges 
a method was arrived at of converting those elements in the formula concez*ned 
(i.e. in Parts A, B and C) with options* group* and student numbers, into an 
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allocation by points according to student numbers only. It was foijad that 
if 12 pointa were given to every 50 atudei^ts, beyond the first kOO, the 
closest apprpximation to the result of the full formula ia the six college 
returns was achieved. Most of the college librarians agreed that this 

^ siaplification^of the claim form was acceptable » though it did not reflect 

ao exactly college requireraentss and teaching, methods, nor can' it h^lp the_ 
librarian so raucH in his delieate task of dividing his bookfund to »eet 
the various needs. Th^ original formula through its basic allowances at 
Certificate, B.lkl. and Educatioi\/professional. levels at A 1-3, B 1-3, C 1 
and C k covers the requirements of a small college of hOO students with its 
em aM nu mber of ac ademic subject s offere d, and very little spread of opti ons 
'"and parallel gfSi^ps^ STter this, requxz^ffl3^is~Tor"tBF wiaeniH^ of courses " 
and for larger numbers of groups doing the same course grow very rou^ly in 
proportion to student numbers. !l?his was the thinking behind the KTCSS/lk 

-« • formula which^ in its B.Ed, proposals, gave basic sxwis for every main subject 
and education backed up by an additional per capita grant. !Che number of 
^*Q0 students, therefore, seems the right amount at which to start adding 
tc cover the spread of courses. 

Line X in Table 2 of Appendix III A k represents the closest we can 
cone to reflecting t'ne main actual categories of need in tte six colleges 
able to supply full information, while Line Y offers a simpler but still 
acceptable substitute for all collegea. 

The general conclusion from the result of these experiments is that the 
various chief factors in the formula reflect the needs of eight diffej^ent 
colleges in a reasonable and acceptable way and that they could sake annual 
claims using the form shown in Table 7. She alternative claims forms need 
testing in a larger number of colleges. We must leave open to further 
debate the question of whether it would be Ijetter for colleges to use the 
more detailed form shown in Table 6 and whether librarians want to use the 
data in Table $ for purposes of allocating the fund within the college. 

Sosje important considerations are brought to light in the discussion 
of the application of the various factors in Appendix III A.^. We have already 
discussed inSect.^ how the OiSliSP formula gives the necessary greater weight 
to ?,Ed. requirements in College A. The formula faithfully reflects the 
boo&grant costs consequent upon a* large number of different subject courses, 
and especially a large number, of B.Ed, subject courses where basic material 
is needed as much for 2 as for 20 students. For ex 'rple, the additional cost 
per B.Ed, student' in College A with its large numbers* is f.12. in all years, 
and in College H, with its comparatively large number of subjects offered (9) 
and email numbers of students - £118. The formula also reflects the 
ne**d5 arising from a1 '•-3or2 + 2 type of B.Ed, course because it takes 
< -' account of separate courses ia both ^vd and kth* years. Likewise, colleges 
with the same number of students may have widely different book requirements 
according to the number of courses taken and how • many of the more bookish 
and above average unit cost subjects they take. For example. College D 
offers many more B.Ed, subject courses than the larger Colleges B and C 
. and College F, though smaller than E, offers more B.Bd. subjects. 
College G offers fewer subjects at Certificate level "than College F, thou'.h of 
similar size, including only one subject which is both boc^ish and above average 
cost. Thus its points claim in Section A is much less than College F*6. 

There are considerable variations also resulting from the special 
collegiate or inter-disciplinary courses offered, and the age groups students 
are being trained for, the latter restilting in different school services 
requirements. The effect of scaling down by size and relative geographical 
isolation from other librsu^ies is also shown. For instance, book requireme^s 
are 20% greater for the most isolated college, and it is shown to be relatively 
expensive to mount large numbers of different courses for small numbers of 
students, especially in isolated colleges. 
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nSlE 7. £eTI?IATES F6>R BaEFSNDrrUlffi m BOOKS AND PEROTICALS: 

Pro-forma forunaOcing a claim. N»B. for 197V^» 1 point « £22.00 
College N No. of students . No. of staff 





: of more bookish 
^o^t j^ubjccts 
Mr of subjects 

rf of other ^ubAects 




Points 
each 


Total 
Points 


Money 

-Value . 


1. Basic allocation, *nun;b€\ 
subjects or above imit ( 

2# Basic allocation nwml 
with both factors 

3» Basic alloc at ion t numbe 


10 

15 
8 






B. B^Ed* courses# '""""'^ 

1. Basic allocation (*see above) 

2* Basic allocation (♦♦see above) 

3# Basic allocation^ number of other subjects 

C# Education 4 professional » curriculum courses 

1* Basic Certificate studies 

2# Basic B*Ed» studies 

Baaic lor rostgraauate course per iu stwients 

4» Allowance to cover spread of options or equi- 
valent special studies, number of groups 
undertaking the same studies* Per 50 students 
on college roll beyond the first ^fOO ignore 
Ing groups of less than 50 




8 
11 

7 

0.5 

12 







rUTAL R D \^ 








1 


D n or 1* vieneral DacKsrouna, reierance ana 
Oloiiograpny dookb^ perxoaxcaxsf omaxng 
* & conservation* of A -f B -f C 




* 






£• Subsidiary or second subjectf? not covered 
above, per subject: 2 year cource 

1 year course 










F« Special courses, librarian's estift:ate 










G* School services materials* 1^ points for eBti\ 
level viniant* juniors: secondary: otn lortn^ 
^ 1 point for 50 studento to cover duplicat-* 




,. 

1 






TOTAL A - I 










J* Deduct 1% per 100 students beyond first 
500 for medium and lar^e colleges 










TOTAL A - J 










Km Add % addition for geographical isolation 

(see Table 5*) 
Lm Addition for second library with separate 

stock (Librarian's estiisate) 










TOTAL A - L 










M# Audiovisual materials (Librarian's estimate") 
N* Cost of ILL and photocopying (Librarian's 

estimate) 










FITJAL TOTAL 












21 • Compariuon of the application of CKLRP formula with those of other 
fcrottlag and conciider&tionr nrlsinK» 

In Table C of Appendix ill A.**- are given comparative figures 
showing what the eight colleges would receive from the klXiT3iSi/lA 'S:cnrtatiCL& 

upaaffed tiy the addition of- f:?5r for the general -fimds -for theTjeriod ^ 

1971/2 and 37% for the B.Ed, fundts for 1968-1971/2. The sums which colleges 
could claim with the DES formula for 1971/2 are also given. If these are 
compared with the amounts produced by the claim form shown in Table 7 by 
the CEI£P formula, the following percentages in Table 8 x^sult for the 

■«4 g fe fe-o » H e ge «* * 'h« t a ble a l a t^ show s the i ffer - ing cnat . s pg . n student on 

eight colleges. 



TABLE 8. COMPARISON OF 3 FOfiMULAE FOR BOOKGRANTS 1971/2 



Coll. 


Student 
Nos. 


< 

No. of 
B.Sd. 

Students* 


CEIiiP 
Amount 


Cost 
per 

Student 
t 




LA 

Amount 
£ 


?!Sof 

CEUIP 

Amount 


Amount 
£ 


% of 
Amount. 


A 


1550 


^+-103 
3-11^ 


2l6^f8 




100 


18757 


87 


15501 


62 


B 


930 


80 


18678 


20.08 


100 


12384 


66 


9556 


51 


C 


970 


f^-36 
5-^ 


17676 


18.22 


100 


12632 


71 


9759 


55 


- D 


875 


70 


18706 


21.38 


100 


13011 


70 


8907 


Ii8 


E 


876 


28 


'\3h22 


17.60 


100 


11296 


73 


7211 


t*? 


F 


780 


18 


13039 


16.71 


100 




73 ' 


7294 


56 


G 


720 


^5 


11025 


15.31 


100 


9550 


86 


8130 


7k 


H 




3-J 


10956 


2if.62 


100 


7352 


67 


5091 


h6 



These figures ignore the cost of audiovisual materials and JLLm Where 
only one figure is given for B.Ed, students it represents those in the 4th. 
year only. Some colleges run 31 1 + 3 B.Ed, course, some 2 + 2, some 3 + 1» 

It is clearly seen from this table that one could not achieve the 
level of provision required by the CEIilP formula merely by adding loS^ 
to the DES formula or 57% to the ATCDl/LA formula. The costs per student 
of the CSLRP provision vary wi^lely, and the amounts claimable by the other 
two formulae, when expressed as percentages of the CELRP amount, vary greatly. 
A 100^ increase on the present DES formula would give almost exactly the 
amount we recommend to one college (College B), but some would require a 
greater increase, i.e. Colleges D, E and H, some a smaller increase, i.e. 
Colleges A, C, F and G. The ATCISE/IA formula comes closest to College A»s 
requirements partly because it more generously reflects the amount of B.Ed, 
work done there, and partly because there is no reduction at 1000 students in 
the ATCIX^/IA formula though there is in the DES formula. Elsewhere it varies 
between 66^ and 86% of the CELRP amount, and this shows it is much closer to 
the needs of the situation than the DES formula. However, it could still not 
easily be upgraded by a certain percentage to produce the same effect in 
all eight colleges as does the CELRP formula. If our allocation of points 
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ia baBed on n .sMMnd appraisal of college library needs then they can only 
be given exprejiaion by\a more sophisticated foraula such as the proposed 
CELRP formula. Both tile present formulae are too crude in application and 
too closely linked to student numbers, though they do reflect in part the 
effect of having large or nmall numbers of students undertaking B»EA» studies. 
-?h©-A5GBi^j'^-fontt!tla,-4>«cause of its provision per subject (see ^^ection 2) 
and allowances for both 3rd and kth year students does allow greater weight 
to be given to B.Ed studies than the DES formula. This^sjro clearf.y in 
the relatively higher figure produced for College A. 

Using Uiae t in the CELRP formula as in Table 7 has the effect of 
providing a basic mxnlni«m-4«i^cfund for even the anallest college, because 
points allowances are made at Certlfie»t.£_aad_B.Ed. level (if applicable) 

for basic provision in every subject, and in educatlon'Sia pfefT&ssliSfiSl 

studies. If the college has fewer than kOO students it requires no additions 
beyond the basic in A B or C. The rest of the formula applies minimum 
standards to all the other factors, some of them being based on A + B + C. 
Thus a college of ?64 atudents studying 6 main subjects at Certificate level 
only and 3 at B.Ed, level, and with no additional second subjects or 
special courses or graduate students and preparing only primary students, 
would receive for 1971/2:- 





poihts 




A1 (2 subjects) 


20 




A2 (2 subjects) 


30 




AJ. (2 subjects) 


16 


352 


B1,1,3 (3 subjects) 


26 


, 572 


CI 


50 


1100 


C2 




70k 


A + B + C 


I7*f 


5828 


D H I 


55 


1210 


G 


21 


k62 


J 


Nil 


Nil 


Total A - J 


250 


5500 


Add 1096 for likely 






geographical 






isolation (K) 




550 



'' l^ 

£6d$0 



Again this ignores the cost factors of audiovisual materials and ILL. 

22. Possibility of rationalisation of college requirements 

If the CELBP formula were adopted on a national scale as a means of 
claiming bookfunds questions are mostly likely to arise concerning possible 
limitations on the number of subjects offered at Certificate and B.Ed, 
level, and recc^nmendations on minimum student numbers per course for 
viability and the wisdan of concentrating the teaching of less popular 
subjects and special courses, including postgraduate courses in certain 
colleges. It is not appropriate for us to make any reconmiendations since a 
wider debate involving teaching costs and many other considerations is 
required. If regionnl authorities are established rationalised use of 
expensive resources will probably be one of their concerns. But controls, if 
introduced, could restrain claims made under the CELBP formula for, for 
example, B.Ed. Object courses or special courses. The iiigh cost of 
library requirements on the site or obtained through ILL for colleges which 
are very isolated from other resources is another factor which might need 
to be considered. 
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Even if rotionali.a?ition rf duce^ the effect of requestc for bookfunds 
otx the scale we are c>dvdcr^ting, •le belxevf* that tht? addition of new 
-jfflaterials on a larger £^cale to college libraries \irill bare serious 
implications for the staffing of the libraries which have to select t 
acquire tod process themt and for accommodation in which to store them* 
Althotigh some rectuirements cm be mot through ILL or by sending students 

elsewhere^ the experience of all librarians we have consulted^ i^jtMt-JSL — 

jfery hijgh level of self-^suffi£i^^a^^ materials 
^^BMSt be avail'aSIe^dn^tlie spot at the time they are wanted* Our research 
was unable to cover the futtire problems of accommodation for college libraries. 
The trend towards more and more individual study ^ and study requiring the 
use of fflaterials in very many different media, the enlargement of libraries ^ 
into resource centres, and the grea ter d^ y^f^, i Tii,niy in T-i^Tti^^ 

— Sg^gg!t3~ag- the lai ' ger aunual ' I nLaka resulting fxsm, the improv«i bodc^ants 
whicU we recossnend, all point to the need for very much larger college 
libraries in the futia^e. fie search is certainly required to establish 
probable growth rates and futiire size of stocks in college libraries, 
with perhaps regional stores for little used materials transferred to a 
desig;nated regional research library, so that colleges only need to 
retain a large^orl^ction of currently active and useful material* 




* to the weightini 
enable college 
stirvey of colle 



25» Use of , formula for allocation within a college 

If libraries ask for money using the full formula shown in Table 6, 
they also have a ready raad^ means, if they wish, of allocating funds to the 
various main elements - to the Education Department, to the main subjects 
at Certificate £ nd B*Ed* level, to special courses etc., in proportion 

assigned to them in the formula* We hope this also will 
ibrarians to deal more fairly with cc«tipeting claims* A 
libraries conducted by the Library Association in 1970 
showed that of 1^2 colleges who made returns, 30 allocated their bo<^fUnd 
to subject deparllments, 6? partly allocated them, and 35 did not allocate 
th«a at all. Certainly several of the largest colleges have found this a 
difficult problemiand often some action needs to be tfken fur the sake of 
students to encoura^«^eluctant departments to make proper provision of 
reaouroes. Some paral^i^ %iork to ours in this field is described in the 
article by Ramer and Bp^bj:>, The book budget in academic libraries* 

Tor the financial yea^ 1972/3 at College A the CEL8P bookfUnd formula 
ha^ been accepted by the ^Educational Eesources Committee and the Academic 
Board as the fairest meats of allocating the money available from the 
existing D£S formula* Much acrimonious debate has been avoided because 
colleagues felt the percentage allocations were based, as STeasonably as any 
formula can be, on the crucial facts of the situation* A copy of the letter 
^ • by which the original iuformation was collected and the full report ma4e 

to the Academic Board is included in Appendix IIIA*6* The first percentage 
^eolurxnof Table 2 in the same Appendix shows the effect on allocation of using 
the CELRP points system. Since at the moment subject depsirtments in the 
college have considerable ctirriculum responsibilities and are required to 
order books on curriculum and teaching method in their subjects, the distribut- 
ion of funds was weighted further to correspond to this additional load, 
aud the result appears in the final percentage column* A further slight 
adjustment was made to this column because College A felt the English 
pepartment, which is very large, should make some economies farom its size 
and therefore the excesfe over oxir allocation in the previoiis year was dis- 
tributed to some departments who had not been able fully to quantify their 
requirements in the option p'lrt of the formula* A small sum was set aside 
as a reserve to meet unforeseen contingencies* The report shows that the 
CEUIP full formtila (Table 6) was judged to offer the best help to fair 
allocation so far ^ivy^ilablc. We hope that other colleges will find this 
method helpful. The t>uccesG in College A gives some validity to the points 
Q systesi* 
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2km Annual updating of formula and futxare adaptation 

The use of a formula such as we have described for college bookgrants 
will require an annual updating of the value of the point. With the aid of 
the report which appears in the lAR for book and periodical pricest and the 

se lection of the approprif>te are?^s C9lle^_i»e^st05ks _ the per centage 

increase in one year can be ascertained. Taking 197 V2 ae a baseline with 
the point valued at £22., a percentage increase or dect^ease can be made 
year by year at the time the College Letters setting the level of bodcgraats 
* for volunteiry colleges are produced. Many maintained colleges successfully 

use t his guidanc e in preparing their uwn budg ets which are often begun in June 

for presentation aiong wxtn tne rest or the estamaws in octoDer or NoveniDer to 
the Governors, then the Education and Finance Coimnittees and the Council. 

The working of a points system would require review* as college functions 
and courses develop. Proportions nay need changing, new categories nay need 
to be added, and old ones deleted. Some more definite sdlocation may be 
needed for cross discipline, or integrated courses, where these involve new 
• literature requirements, e.g. environraental studies, or literature and society, 

I or contemporary studies, though for the most pwt the literature requirements 
of such courses are covered by the allocation to more traditional siAjects - 
History, Geography, English and the new subjects, Sociology, American Studies, 
European Studies. If, for instance, the full proposals of the James Committee 
were to be implemented it would not be difficult to adapt our recommended claim 
form. Section A would also be concerne'1 with Diploma in Higher Education courses, 

. - again measured by means of independent subjects offered, with part allowanc3s 
for integrated studies; Section B could remain concerned with degree work, (if 
any,) other than degree work in Education, with allocations by subject; Section 
C would include college responsibilities for all James second and third cycle 
courses, including part time B.Ed, courses, as well as all education, curriculum 
and professionail elements of full time diploma and degree courses. . Most of the 
other sections would need to remain, including the allowances for the School 
Services Library. For the calculation of allowances based on groups ot* student 
numbers part time students might well be counted as half time, but degree students 
as full time, since it is the experience of some colleges that they make heavy 
demands on libraries. 

There remains a need in this as in many other c^reas of our research for 
continuing research and the availability of an agency which, in response to 
changed circumstances, can test and amend recommendations made by our initial 
research. Ve expect that in due course a formula of the sort we recommend 
would need to be extended to include materials in all forms, but it is too 
soon at present to make firm recommendations in this ai>ea. 

25. Summary 

We hope that our investigations will lead to a better imderstanding of the 
main factors of need in the supply of materials for college of educatibn 
libraries. We hope our report highlights the most important of these elements, 
e.g. the requirements of the B.Ed, degree course, the consequences of school 
services library provision and the effect of professional training. We hope too - 
that the detailed discussion of various points in the main report and appendix 
will prove useful. The discussion of unit costs and the proportions of various 
requirements has already proved helpful to some of the cooperating librarians. 
We believe that fm?ther debate is necessary to establish which of our two 
methods of claiming bookgrants is most suitable and whether the more detailed 
method of Table 6 is better for colleges who can quantify their needs this way 
and furthermore wish to use the same information, updated annually, to provide 
a basis for the allocation of funds to the various departments and sections of 
demands. 
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We therefore recommend that consideration be given by the and local 
authorities to raising the level of bocdcgrants to that which voidd result 
from the application of the two methods, of claiming by taeans of the points 
system we suggest. The effect of this would be to brijng college bookgrants 



updated in relation to book and periodical prices. The effect of this 
increase would need to be box^ in taind in relation to our findings on 
iiljrary staffing. Bie cost of increases in library bookgrants should also 
.be considered in relation to the ajqpropriate levels and methods of 
administration of grants to students for the purchase of books^ materials 
and stationery. 'Shese are discussed elsewhefe in this report. 

Not only should the overall level of bocicgrants be reconsidered t but 
also the need to produce flexible, fair and practicable ways, such as the ^ 
formulae we have demonstrated, of measuring college library requirements. 
These attempt to meastare the weight which should be attached to the chief" 
variables in the demand. If there is agreement upon the factors we have 
chosen and on the means of nteasuring them, clear definitions of the sort we 
provide in Appendix IIIA.3 will be needed, together with a table, act 
Table 5 (Sect.18 ) measuring geographical isolati(»i. It will be necessary 
also to ensure that if part of library bookfunds are used to pay a public 
lending right fee the amount of this should be added to the totals required 



by our formula. Likewise, where colleges receive irabstantifiil amounts of 

discount ad justments . by redwtion of claims may be made. X- 
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Finance and boc^tock. Chapter 6 
in College of Education Libraries 
Library Association 1972 



xiarppv" V -.trr^cna Jordan; - ir.Tr; 



Interingtitutioaal Committee 
of Business Officers 



'^uaSititative criteria for adequacy"©?" 
academic library collections. College 
and Research Libraries. September 
1965, PP.371-380 ~ 

A model budget analysis system for 



(Washington University & 
others) 

McGrath, W.E. 



McGrath W.E. & others 



Massman, V.F. & Patterson, K. 



National Union of Students 



Ramer, J.D« & Boykin, 



Roberts, N. 



Schad, J.D. 



University Grants Committee 



Program 05 libraries. Evergreen State 
College, Washington, Marh 1970. 

Determining and allocating bo<* funds 
for current domestic buying. C ollege 
and Research Libraries, Vol.28 ^ k 
July 1967 pp. 269-272 

An allocation formula derived from a 
factor analysis of academic departments. 
College and Research Libraries , Vol. 50 
1 Jan. 1969 pp.51-62 

A minimum budget for current acquisitions 
College and Research Libraries. Vol.31 
No.2 March. 1970 pp.8>88. 

The education and training of teachers: 
perspectives for change. Memorandum 
submitted by the National Union of 
StiJdents of the United Kingdom to the 
Committee of Enquiry into the education 
and training of teachers under the 
Chairmanship of Lord James of Rusholme. 
May 1971- parf*. 191 

The book budget in academic libraries. 
Southeasteiiia Librarian . Spring I966 pp. 
^+0-Jf5 (especially useful for allocation 
of money to meet different types of 
need). 

College of education libraries: a cause 
for concern in J. Librarianship . 3(3) 
July 1971. 

Allocating boc4c funds: control or 
planning - College and Research 
Libraries . V0I.51 - 5. May 1970 pp. 
115-159. 

Report of the Committee on libraries. 
H.M.S.0. 1967. (Parry Report.) 
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Association of Teachers in Colleges 
and Departments of Education and 
the Llbrar^r Association. 

« 

Association of Teachers in Colleges 
and Departments of Edu cation and 
. the, Library Association. 

Department of Education & Science. 



College of Education libx^iesi 
recommended standards for their 
development kTCBB/lJi 196?. 

Interim recommendations on additional 
book grants for college of education 

cdILi'£ieiJ leading to BvSd* -degxiees 

ATCDS/U 1969. 

College letters 

Library bookstocks and boc^funds 
.i.n f^niiaff^*.^ rff ff^^ jcation. PES 196$ 

6/69 Voluntary college estimates 1969/70 
DES 1969 

V70 Voluntary college estimates 1970/71 
DES 1970 

1/71 Voluntary college estimates 1971/72 
DES 1971 

7/72 Voluntary college estimates 197^/5 
DES 1972 



PART III B 



MEPHOPS OF BOOK SSLECTION 



l^lntrodttction 

In the previous section we investigated a possible basis for tte book- 
funding of college libraries. It is also important to examine the methods used 
for book ae^Iection> The succe ssful selection of stock, is. ftflaftii t ia T if the^ ibrory^ o- 
objectivea are""to l>e fii^ It is especially relevant to the Pirat Objective 

(see Pwt I^ section 15) » i^e* to provide appropriate materials^ and part of the 
Second Objective (see Part 1% section 1^*^ to ^^►•6)^ i»e* the provision of bib- 
liographies , directories etc« and the mai ntenanc e of links with book shops and 



other relevant agencies* 




2« Sacki^ound Information 

Academic libraries have to select ^ within the framework of an annual 
grants the right items from an increasing output of new materials and the great 
reservoir of older materials still in print or available secondhand. CELSP did 
not have time for a full investigation of all aspects of hock selection* It seemed 
best to investigate methods used in the eight cooperating libraries and perhaps 
bring to light good practices iA)ere they could be found and reveal the chief areas 
of controversy or difficulty. It is the purpose of selection to choose the best 
material to meet the needs of a course or interest. Whether students and staff 
use these materials sufficiently to justify purchase is another question which 
relates to teaching method t library knowledge and j^illst and motivation to study. 
(SeePart II Sect. 9 Likelihood of use* however^ must remain in the mind of the 
selectors espec^ially when they are considering levels of difficulty in the content t 
questions of multiple demands and popularity of a subject. 

3 m Sojne recent literature of book select ion 

Sinee this is a very important area of library activityt it is surprising 
that there does not appear to be very much writing in professional journals on 
this subject* By way of introdxiction we summarise the chief articles or chapters 
in books since 196?; • , . 

Chajfrr 7 of the book Libraries in Collets of Education , Library Association, 
1972, by Bateman, is concerned with the selection of boc^s and periodicals* It is 
concerned with the aims of selection in relation to college needs as expressed in 
the first chapter of the book. It deals with the various forms of |»iblication, 
e*g* paperbacks, programmed texts, micro foxnns and pami^ilets in relation to wise 
choice, considering both their original purchase and methods of protecting them* 
In relation to the provision of multiple copies, the difficult question of what 
should be expected to be provided from students* bocdcgrants is discussed, also the 
value of reference copies and short term collections* A college general policy 
is needed on how far to meet the estimated needs of B.Ed, students in 3rd or Hh 
yesur, together with a decision best made by an experienced librarian who can 
investigate the importance of a title, and weigh up the demand in relation to 
alternative titles. Likewise a college policy is needed on what can safely be 
left to be provided by other neighbouring libraries* Bateman favours the close 
cooperation of librarian and the whole of the teaching staff working as a team to 
select the right books, preferring an agreed allocation of money to different needSf 
with the librarian retaining a generous proportion for stock-^building as well as 
for general works, and as an emergency reserve* To make individual liaison work 
more successful, it is important to send out as much information as possible on 
new materials, keep staff informed of newly acquired items, as well as liaise 
closely over reading lists, books received on approval and publishers* exhibitions* 
Librarians and staff should have regular discussions about weaknesses in 
appropriate areas of the stock. Methods of selection, ordering and allocation of 
funds, problems in setting up a new library^ and methods of stock revision and 
maintenstnce are also discussed* 



ft *• 

The following .*trtiile;, :ilt?o rai;:5e important iscue^c connected with book aeloction 
in academic iibrarici;* 

Donton^ J» Periam^ Univeri^ity Library Booka Selection Policy Revisited, 

"^i^icusaeiS pzuis ana coin^ uf librarian /or faculty selection^lmd supportn the idea 
of more eolection by library staff wt)o work closely pn a specialist subject basis 
with faculty members* 

Evans, C. Edward. Book , Selection and Book Collection Usage i n Academic Libraries^ 
Llbrjj ' ^^ SLuarti*ri5 '^' n^^, - jUly io7n ' 

Compari?f^,,usfi of bcQiLc. Amf^rican Univer^^ity Librar ies when -Selected -by different 
methods - Librarian, faculty or blanket order approval plan* Conclusion is that 
Librarians selected more tttleo thst were used in their first year than faculty 
members or book jobbers, and that faculty members selected more used titles than 
book jobbera. Reinforce^: the vie»w tiiat librarians should share in rei^ponsibility 
of book selection* 

Goyal S*K# A sy^stematic method for reducing oyer-ordering copies of booki$« 
Library Resources and Technical Services 16 (1; 197^* 

»* 

Finds that suspicion^ doubt and lack of information lie behind over-bordering of 
copies* Believes that once agreed funds are allocated to departmentf^ proposers 
of items for purchase must complete full information about them» and categorise 
them as very essential, defsirabie^ or to be purchased only if funds available* 
All books if not read by proposer should be obtained on approval* Titles for 
purchase are finally recommended after departmental meetings* Rules are devised 
for deciding how many copies to buy, but not more than two should be bought till 
demand is proved. Very close liaison and much detailed i^onnidorntion ir^ needed 
to ensure success* 

Schad G* and Adams Ruth L* Book Selection in Libraries, A new approach, College 
and Research Librarie.s 50 C^^) 196^^* 

Is concerned with the use of expert bibliographers in building library stock* 
^* The problem 

In the college of education library where the primary aim is selection 
of the best currently available materials to aid the study and teaching of the 
college, there is no place for a blanket coverage system (as discussed in some 
of the above papers), and there is merit in selection so«ne time after publication 
when reviews have appeared and relative assessments made, except for urgently 
wanted items* Most libraries select some obvious items immediately, but cannot 
select the rest immmediately from all inclusive, non-annotated tools such as 
^B* There is much to be said for seeing the bo(^ first in a bookshop, or in 
the library in the form of an approval copy* 

From our investigations and reading on the subject, and from discussions 
with other librarians, the following seem to be the chief controversial or 
problem areas* 

1* The extent of participation and degree of control of librarians and 
lectiirers; the best methods of cooperation|^and feeding of special knowledge 
and information into the system* 

2* The possibility and extent" of subject specialisation in this work of 
liaison by library staff (e*g* by faculty)* There is a trend in university 
libraries towards subject specialisation among library staff who are respontiible^ 



for bibliography^ rkdvioe^ tieiection^ laaison with teaching ataff ih well*»de fined 
subject areiiS. (See Humphreys, K»W# The Subject Specialist in Nfiitional and 
University Libraries • Libri 17* ^'^^y)» 

5% The meana of establishing how successful book selection haa been in 
meeting neei^ - thti investigation of gap:^ in the i:^tock, unused materials, too 
little or too much duplication. 

The shortage of time to use to the full all the possible ways of 
improving book selection^ and the lack of knowledg** of the most suitable 
bibl iographical aids to check content, value and coverage of all that is 
available. - 

3* The degree to which i^tudtfuts can be successfully involved in the making 
of library policy* 

^^^ 'm The inver^tigntion in eight col leyte libraries. 

The investigation concentrated on the facts of present procedures and 
t.h<* direction;^ in which librarians would like to go to improve them. A 
questionnaire, with an accompanying letter, was sent to librarians of collegeti 
in 1971. This contained twenty- two questions on booK selection procedures, to-, 
gether with -an opportunity to offer additional comment. A copy is provided in 
Appendix III B. At a conference of the librarians in September 1972 ♦ four further 
questions were asked, and the response tcf these is also included. 

6. Liaison with library agents in subject departments 

Some college libraries woric with library agents who are primarily 
responsible for coordination of book selection and two way communication with 
library staff, others do not. College B is not divided into subject departments, 
but in some areas, e.g. Aural Studies or English, lecturers have come togetner 
and nominate one member as library agent. Publicity and information is sent to 
thOfie moat likely to respond. 

Some colleges divide their grant between departments, others do not. 
In . some colleges librarians exercise their right to veto proposed purchase, after 
discussion with departments, in some they do not. uoilege £ feels veary strongly 
that librarians Miouid have the cnnfidenc*» of their professional exj^rtise, 
anticipate needs, and seek other specialist knowledge as required # Other colleges 
prefer to initiate some requests, initiate and confirm with colleagues some 
requests, utid accept some colleague's requests. All agree that selection must 
be a cooperative effort. 

Many librarians would like to do n^pre stock maintenance and 
retrospective selection. The librrorian of college 0 writes?- 

'Mtfhat works well in English (and similarly in geography) Is 
our checks that book selection has been carried out 
satisfactorily. From time to time (usually annually), we 
set aside one or two days in the vacation when the Head of 
the field and a senior colleague meet myself and a member 
of my st^^ff to go through the English books. We look at them 
critically and either side may c^moent or ask: *Why have we 
so few books on Pope?' 'The last essay set on Ibsen was 
unfortunate as we have far too few books to meet demand'. 
•We muct strengthen on D.H. Lawrence.' 
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We> «rtn uai\i«*l\rt»C) with likely bil/iio|k?ruphic r>ourct\;» 

Wo re^ u;ii thi;* oxerci;:e as important we can step back from 
x^r*'.u'nr<\ i>r cKhibition^t rovi<*w;5t PICC oani:3 and take 

A.> librjiriaxi I would like to do thi^: with all field:^ of 
study, the fact that wc find thia useful in a subject 
whii'h in botli library orientated and has nympathetio * 
collt^jigUtiii, would appear to indicate that it would hv evt.n 
tnore u."*:ful in other areaju 

My lack of time makes me reluctant to persuade rolleafn^es 
in oth*?r fieldi^ to .do this, that it is only done at 
prei^ent in English and Geography*" 

2^ Subjej^t i:peclalidatiQn within the library 

At tht> T'*7*- CISE Confer^ence of College of Education librariamr there was 
considerable ^support for the idea of subject areas of re|pihsibilityi including 
book selection, for each member of the library academic and professional staff* 
This i;> only< pp^b^^a^ao in the larger colleges which may havo />uch staff* 
College l^orarian hope:^, if staffing increased in connection with^e move 
to a new library, to establish areas of separate responsibility for Huii!f(nib^es; 
Hiatory tmd/ local history; Education and physical education*, Socjwbl^^i&nces 
and creative art;?; Science and mathematics; and Children* a bookwNand textbooks* 
It is nt^ssary for not merely the librarian, but also other ^p^ov library r^taff 
to acquire a close understanding of the syllabuses, options^^ot^rses, methods of 
study and examination, typos of aSBignmentr, set and curricpii^fexperiments. This 
requires opportunities and time for them to meet teaching staff informally to 
discuss the logistic;^ of meeting the demands which arise* l^ubject specialisation 
becomes even more helpful ^he range of le^^^Lng resources\widens to include 
rtudiovisual mat^r::^ls, many of which are poorly provid^-d foi' bibliographi^^r^ily* 
At the same time teaching staff can be helped to see the m^ans of access, the 
range, the new additions to the sections of the library of special interest to 
them, and discu;js the problems of proviaxng adequate materials always available 
for browiUng and otudy within the library as well as appropriate periods of loan 
for other materials* It might be wise to arrange in a system of subject 
specialisation for regular meetings of libracrians with departmental lecturers 
and students to discuss these problems* Our survey shows much effort to use all 
the available tools, to consult and cooperate with lecturers who have specialised 
knowledge as well as to help and urge on those who are bibliographically weak* 
Shortage of time certainly inhibits more thorough book selection and checking 
Of stock coverage* More definite arrangements are needed to obtain the views 
of stfW^tn concerning deficiencies* 

8^ >5e lection by library staff 

All librarians selected materials in certain fields without much 
consultation, e*g* reference books, bibliographies, local t>tudiea, children's 
^ooks and bookn for school practice, and general works* One college assumed a 

»ry much greater initial responsibility (with help from academic staff where 
ne^a^ft d) ^a mounting to €l?% in some subject areas, and to 98% in others for all 
books bought, the average of the other college librarians^ responcibili tiei 
being 19^*^ 
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Somd librarians streamed the shortage of time available for thorou^ . 
combing of reviews, book lists, biblio^aphies, ether sources of information 
and systematic methods of notifying staffs In this stirvey one college reported 
that they mannged over 1!? hourn per week, but most were found to give only 2-^ 
hours per week to this very important professional activity^ The evidence in 
our time studies for the aimount of library time spent per book in selection 
was not ^sufficiently conclusive (see Part IV Table 2)* but it certainly is 
smaller than the librarians felt it should be. They would much more time 
to bring items to the kn&«« ledge of a^ipropriate staff by scanning lists t obtaining 
items on approval, directing attention to reviews, and checkixig bibliographies 
and accession lists. College in its pro|K>sed improvement in staffing^ in 
order to improve book selec^ion^ allowed for an additional k minutes to be 
added to the unit time for acquisition, bringing it close to the amount o*f 
time spent in selection by other academic libraries. LMRU found the average 
for seven London academic libraries was minutes per book* 

Tliere is evidently very close cooperation with publishers in taking 
advantage of their information services and offers to put on exhibitions. In 
many colleges other library accession lists and Society lists ard checked and 
help then obtained from outside expertise. Several librarians expressed great 
regret that they uould not deal with reviews of bx>ka and other materials in 
^specialised journals more thoroughly. College A, for instance , because of 
shortage of staff time has had to cease to scan the major scholarly journals 
it receives until staffing improves. This means that library staff originate 
fewer order card.*^ for departmental approval, and gaps in ctouk more likely 
to arise. Many libraries tike advantage of an arrangement by v/hicH the cbief 
Educational publishers will send on approval copies of all their non-»net 
puoxications (i.e. school textbooks), with the understanding that one copy 
may be purchased at half price. Many librarians obtain other iadividtaal items 
on approval where this is the best way of ensuring that a wise decision can be 
made over purchase. The difficulty, especially with a large staff and in a 
situation where staff are frequently away in vacations or during school 
practice, is to give colleagues the chance to judge the worth of such ite«9 
within th«^ approval period, and to avoid overlap with existing orders. Despite 
these difficulties it is felt that approval orders are neceiQsary and should be 
made more systematically, since often titles not otherwise reviewed or seen in 
bookshops can be considered^ and some saving in money (though probably out- 
weighed by oosts of staff time and return postage can be made. 

10. General considerationc 

Duplication policy of course varies with the sise of the college^^sJ^et 
librarians do not go beyond 6 copies of a title. In the medium siaed coHefee 
duplication is mostly in the field of education, or in connection with B.Sd. \ 
studies and amounts to 2, 5, ^ or 6 copies. Relationship of selection and \ 
duplication to students* book grants is discussed elsewhere. \ 

There seems to have b^en little successful cooperative book selection or | 

stock policy in any area surveyed. Most libraries are still growing towards 1 

an optimum stock of currently valuable materials which must be on the college / 

site* t 

^ A very important area for much closer cooperation is in the editing ^^^"^^^^ 
students* book lists and in making sure sufficiently in advance that titles 
are in the library ctock, or, if out of print, can be obtained elsewher/. This 
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natter i{, .li;-,cu.;.«ni clnewhere in our report. Suggestions for new library 
pur.?hasot< ar*? welcomed from students in college librscries, but they do not 
seem to be very frequent at pretsent. 

The libratian's skills as a bookman now need enlargement- Not only 
must the library team be rt^aponsible for selection, keep up with forthcoming 
as well as current imbiications, visit bookshops and check secondhand lists, 
experience the thrill of finding for the library an important rare item, and 
understand the rapidly growing reprint and microform publications; but also 
they must extend their knowledge of resotu'ces beyond printed materials to the 
rapidly growing range of pictorial and recorded materials, and to the specially 
produced kits, which are particularly important in connection with curriculum 
development and the professional training of teachers- At present, purchase of 
audiovisual materials accounts for a anall proportion of total funds, (11% 
is the highest level in our 8 colleges), but this proportion is likely to 
increase. The work of sselection in the whole field of learning resources can 
now only be successfully achieved by the bringing together of different kinds 
of expertise, and by arriving at a fair balance of expenditure on the different 
types of material in relation to the cwrent college teaching programme and 
priorities. The library staff must, however, still supply much of the dynamic 
needed in this whole area. Because of other research work in the field we have 
not considered in detail the methods or success of selection of non-book 
materials. 

• 

This survey has no conclusions to offer except that more time must be 
,-><mSlable for the wise selection of materials, and that there are great 
advantages in subject specialisation within the necessary close cooperation 
between library and teaching staff. We hope that the effect of this part of 
our report will be to cause librarians to reconsider their present practice 
of selection and to decide whether any of the activities described in our 
survey would help them to improve it. We hope also that more time for close 
Liaison with teaching staff will result in more informed choices being made, 
B reduction in gaps in coverage, and a closer dovetailing between what 
lecturers advise students to read and what provision the library makes to 
meet their needs. 

; 
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PART IV STAFFING REQUIREMENTS OF GENERAL COLUEXSES OF EDUCATIC^ 



Introduction 



erJc 



Before any of the developneiita mentioned in t^e preceding parts can 
be implemented it is necesseu:y to know exactly what ttprk is being done 
at present, how long it takes and how long it would tsk^e if it were 
developed and completed. It should then be possible t<K assess the staffing 
needed to carry out satisfactorily all the servipes to wJjich we have 
referred. This part of the report is concerned with Condition 2, i.e. the 
provision of sufficient and suitable staff (see Part I, Se^ion l8). It also 
. provides information in connection with the third Objective^n the 
educational and information role of the library and the second Objective, as 
described in Part I, Section 2 , i.e. publicity for resources hnd promotion 
of library exploitation, and in Sections 12.1 and 12.5 - L2.9 (Concerning 
ease of access to materials, and in Section l?.l, i.e. provisionvof an 

inter loan service. \ 

\ 

1. Present standards 

Levels of staffing in maintained colleges of education libraries are 
currently determined by local authorities by reference to the se^*ond Odgers 
report. In the case of the voluntary colleges, the tm applies the Schedule 
C of College Letter 6/69, which is updated annually by College Letters based 
on iromoreunda from the Pooling Consnittee on costs in colleges of education. 
College Letter 6/6^ is based on the provisions of the second Odgers report 
although it is not so generous. The professional bodies concerned with 
college librarianship, the ATCDE, and the LA, have also, over the years, 
jointly laid down minimum standards, the latest of which were published in 
1967 (See Table I). The ATCDE was represented on the Odgers conanittee and 
the LA gave evidence which was based largely on ATCDE^^ memorandum, so 
presumably this latter had some effect on the provisions of the Odgers report^ 

Some libraries are still staffed below the Odgers provisions. Notes 
on the analysis of the Seventh Annual Survey of College of Education 
Libraries, 1971 conducted jointly by the LA and DES show that of colleges 
of 3004- students, 7 fell short of its recowmiendations for professional 
staff, and 2^* (15^) fell short of the figures recompended by College Letter 
1/71 for non-professional staff. The same survey shows that of voluntary 
colleges of 50O+ students, 18 07%) were below the ATCDJ/LA recommended 
standards for professional staff, and 10 (205lS)were below the levels for 
non-professional staff. In maintained colleges,the figures were 50 {k(^) 
and 26 {2h%) respectively. 

The Odgers report was published in April I969 although it was dated 
March I968. An article by the NUCM Sub-committee of the LA Coimcil on 
college libraries in LAH 70(2) commented in detail on the origins and 
deficiences of the report. Even at the time of its publication there was 
much criticism of the low level of its recommendations and this has assumed 
a more urgent tone over the past four years as college libraries have 
endeavoured to keep pace with increased demands for more and improved 
services. The evidence from the KTCW/Lk joint memorandum to the Odgers 
ccHmnittee posed a basic minimum establishment from which to build. Ths 
Odgers report standards were based on this but have been used by most LEAs 
as maximum standards to be attained. What appears to have been disregarded 
by the coimnittee is the fact that the ATCDE/Ui evidence advocated a level 
of staffing suitable for a basic service to students during the working day 
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of 9.0 n.in.to ' ,0 p.m. It did ttuggest that additional staff would be 
needed to satisfy the rt-' juirements of Icnger opening houm, services to 
academic staff, and the -vnount of advrince or specialised workt .e.g. degree 
courses^ in-servici* t.r.-iining, and post-graduate courses which many colleges 
vottld be undertaking. 

The ATCDE/LA document made a step forward in suggesting that levels 
of staffing should depend either on student numbers, or on the amount of 
the bookfund, whichever formula produces the greater number of staff. This 
has never been accepted by the LEAs or the USES and yet many librarians find 
themselves under heavy pressure and have evidence to show that their 
workload, as measured by the number of issues, reservations, ILL, frequency 
of visits* etc. has increased while the siae of the student and staff 
population has remained constant. At the same time, usual library activities 
have become increasingly difficult to carry out, the growth rate of literature 
and the increased use of newer media make selection of the appropriate items 
an anxious and time consuming matter, the more so as funds are being 
continually devalued by the increases in the cost of materials. The level 
of work now undertaken even by Certificate students on an increasingly 
Varied number of topics and the greater emphasis on private or self- 
directed study, mean that student users of library stock and services 
require more bibliographic guidance and make heavier use of adl services 
as a consequence. Further problems concemed with e.g. protecting the 
stock, introducing more appropriate routines » arise from the growth in size 
of the user population since the early sixties. Those who have reached 
Odgerss standards feel that these have become a millstone round their necks, 
-Kod "e»eft-fehe-f ew eo Il e geo ■ whaoe • ■ authopit ioft hMt tn , aJJ owed^ a more generous 
provision than the standard envisaged, still feel over presSCST^ri:* Librarians 
in the S ottish colleges of education have recently produced proposed 
staffing standards at much higher levels than those provided for in the 
second Odgers report. 

None of the present standards, however, is bsised on any factual evidence 
of need. No one has, so far, suggested that libraries should be staffed 
on the basis of their real, clearly defined and closely meastu*ed needs, as 
these relate to the aims and objectives of the library and of the 
institution ^ihich it serves. If this were possible, and the general 
criticism of prevailing standards proved to be justified, their continuance 
would then be seen to have the effect of curtailing satisfactory library * 
services and, consequently, one of the main supports of the woxic in higher 
'education which colleges are meant to carry out. On the other hand, 
authorities who decide staffing establishments have the r±(^t to be sure 
that existing staff are being efficiently used before accepting the libraries' 
case for more sitaff. There is a need, therefore, to measure how efficiently 
existing staff are being used, to discover what constraints, if any^ 
prevent their more effective depolyment and to discover also, how far 
comparisons between different college libraries can provide a guide to 
the means of increased productivity and the efficiency everywhere. 
Our terms of reference, therefore, were to find effective ways of toeasuring 
the productivity of library staffs and to consider the efficiency and 
adequacy of present staffing arrangements. 

A total detailed picture of several libraries was thou^t necessary 
to find out: 
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1) 



What wtfre tho main ?ictivitie^ or each library 
Htid wiiat time was being absorbed by each of them. 



j) Wlxat priorities and con^jtraints governed the way 
the timo wan being u^ed and what differences 
thort' ij^p-nrv.i to be botwot n the colleges^ 

?) How long various major activitieti took^ and how 
far tasks t workloads t and procedures varied 
from college to college ♦ 

^) How much additional/less staff time would be 
needed, and of what type^ as any activity 
im^reades or declines* 

'0 What backlogs exiftt and what t^^sk^i are not 
attempted at all* 

6) How college libraries compared with other 
academic librarie:^ for which similar data 
exist* 



By projecting the existing trends and by working off backlogs and 
by incorporating ta^Jc^ not yet attempted. It should then be possible to 
consider how much of each library activity would be needed in th» near 
future* Thus it would be possible to assess the type and amounf of staff 
which would be required to complete these tasks efficiently and adequately^ 
and enable tiie library to fulfil its objectives. 

In all four libraries which undertook an investigation into staffing^ 
there were areas of work \vhich were not being completed, thus giving 
rise to backlogs* Other importaht tasks were not being tackled at all 
and yet all four were staffed in accordance with the Odgers recommendations 
(See Table 1). One librarian stt^tes, 

^.^ "It is quite clear that the Odgers report on library staffing 
is now of historical interert and bears no relationship to 
our current staffing needs,** 



1?8. 
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Time St'udi<?r. 

Over and above the obvious differences arising from e»g. being in aui 
lEk or voluntary college, college libraries scwnatinies widely differ in the 
priorities of their librar.ans, the range of services offered, opening hours, 
type of building and working conditions, and ways of doing what are basically 
the same jobs. It was not possible with the limited research staff available 
to measure the operation of more than four libraries, but the comparative 
analysis of these has provided a basis for establishing, with reasonable 
certainty, a general, picture of how long certain operations take, and vhat 
proportions of time are spent on certain jobs. Where staurtling differences 
occurred it wa's normally possible to find reasons which either confirmed or 
falsified the reaurt. 

It would have been possible to .study different parts of various libraries 
at different time, thus lightening the workload of research involved, and to 
us** the data thus obtained to builc* theoretical models of the ojierations of a 
notional library. We felt that <:omplete studies of whole libraries over an 
extended period of time would give ^ more practical and accurate picture, and 
would have the advantage of showing what -'.heoretical fliedels could well raids. 

Twelve weeks was the longest period we felt that the staffs concerned could 
be asked to undertake recording. At the same time, it is probably the shortest 
period within which a satisfactory picture could be obtained of the varying rates 
of pressure of business in this type of library whera term, vacation, teaching 
practice, and other periodic activities cause such an ebb and flow of demand. 

The staffs of the four colleges 4 already under considerable pressure, 
willingly gave us their full no-operatioa in recording work times and unit 
outputs « and in completing the initial data gathering exercise • Because pf 
the S'.ale of this investigation, it was necodsary to use methods of raoasuring 
which were largely self-»r<^cording. After discussion with LMRU we finally 
chose a method which was based on their form of recording for the purpose of 
collecting data for a management information system, but modified it by the 
introduction of coding for the main activities and their sub-^divisioos and 
additional recording forms for service points. Self-*recording, as a method, 
is perhaps more suited to use in larger academic libraries where staff spaxui 
larger proport: ons of t^eir time on one particular activity. In college 
libraries wher^^ staff have to spread themselves over a wide range of activities 
and so are constantly changing occupations! such a method px*oved a heavy 
burden, and we think that it might be possible to evolve simpler methods 
having the same advantages, of covering all library activities over a given 
period and able to produce the name valid results* We are very grateful to 
the four librarians and their staffs who spent much time and effort on this 
investigation, and without whose help it would not have been possible. 

Timing 

Three of the studies lasted 12 full weeks, the fourtl\ lasted 1^ weeks. 
College A^s study began on l^th September and ended on ]^rd December, and 
included the last two weeks of the siunmer vacation. The other three ran tvom 
approximately the end of October over the Christmas vacation to the middle or 
end of January* Where these different times and the events occurring within 
them have affected the results in any way, they will be discussed later in 
connection with the activities concerned. 

Method 

All library activities carried out by all members of library staff were 
listed and grouped into 15 main activities with a definition of the resi'Tting 
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unit of work output where applicable. The main activities were; 



Acquisition Books 

Periodicals 
Audiovisual materials 

Stock maintenance and Conservation 

Reader Services Circulation 

Intemal Use 
Interloan 
Reprography 
Readers' advice 
Reservations 

Administration (including CEIRF Research) 

Teaching, guidance and display 

Registration 

A fuller list is given in Ajppendix IV. Table 1. The list was circulated to the four 
librarians concerned and, with some further inclusions, was agreed. Three 
of the libraries were visited by research staff who explained the purpose of 
the investigation, the job list, and the recording forms to be used to all 
the staff. Examples of these and of the personal indexes prepared for each 
member of staff at College A are given in App.'lV. Table 1. On Form A each one 
recorded in minutes the time spent on the different parts of the main activity 
which was their normal responsibility, or which had been assigned to them for 
the purpose of recording. Form B was used to record time spent on other main 
activities (except Circulation and Raaders* advice )« and other miscellaneous 
times such as tea and coffee breaks, leave, sickness and temporary absence 
from college. Time spent on manning service points, such as the issue counter 
and readers* enquiry de^ was calculated from the staff's weekly timetable, 
work not proper to the service point being recorded on Form C kept at each point 
^nd l«»ter deducted from the total time spent on the activity of the service 
point. Slight modifications were introduced to suit the circumstemces of 
a part, ular college, but basically, all followed the same method. At College 
E the librarian had done a similar investigation on a limited scale some time 
previously, and preferred to use specially prepared exercise b^olgs with which 
her staff were already familiar, and she hersel^-coded-^l their activities. 

At College A, a trial run took place in May 1971 i and from this and from 
discussions at the conference on library management techniques at Cambridge, 
and with the four librarians, certain improvements were made. The other three 
colleges also undertook trial runs of sevei'al days to test the methods of 
recording and to familiarise staff with the procedures. In the light of this 
brief experience the job lists were revised and where staff had had difficulty 
in finding appropriate codes, they were advised to note brief descriptions^ 
of work instead. ■ 

i 

The wide range of jobs involved in Circulation ^ some of which affect 
only a small proportion of the items issued, necessitated the use of activity 
sampling to discover what proportion of Circulation time was spent actually 
issuing and receiving boc ks at the counter at College A. We also timed these 
last two activities with a stop watch to see how far their times varied. 
During the analysis of the four time studies we vis^-trf the librarians to obtain 
further background information, and to find out wh^e differences in job 
analysis and description had meant that different aixtivities had been included 
under the same* heading in different colleges. Further interviews took place 
- 4t^|M|« later stage of applying the results. 
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Where the tif.:^ went . 
Regular Time 

Full definiti4:)ns of the termfe used in this lection and 4 detailed 
breakdown pf where the time went are given in Tables ^•l 4^5 of Appendix IV. 
There appears to be no standard week in terms of working hours eesong coUegeB* 
The difference in the two colleges with the shortest and the longest working 
week could theoretically amount to 1!36 hours per person ove^ one year^ and 
both of these are voluntary colleges* The total official working hoiirs per 
week of each library during term time are:* 

A D E Q 

Hours per week 377*5 230*5 222 190 

Colleges A, D and G use some of their clerical staff in part tide equivalents, 
D being forced to spread 2^ of its 3^ clerical posts oyer 6 people in oxnler 
to fliaintain counter supervision touring its long opening hours* College D*s 
authorities prefer to use its staffing resources in this way in order to 
stretch the funds available for staff to cover the* supervision of long opening 
hours, but it has the effect of preventing the appointment of a tutor librarian* 

If annual leave is included in the total of paid working hours for each 
library's full complement of" staff for the duration of the Time Stxidies, the 
totals for the four colleges were:- 

A D E G 

Regular time CD TO^ 2660 2880 2280 

College A's total includes time worked by an extra professional appointed for 

the duration of the research project to make up for the time lost to the 

library by staff woricing on the research project* All time recorded on research 

work for the project has been separated in the analysis later. College E*s 

total is slightly inflated in comparison becatxse its Time Study ran for one 

week longer than the others* From these totals a certain amount of time was 

Ingt before any work was attempted* . 

/ * 

J 



Time 


A 


D 


E 


a 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Staff leaving 




1.2 


3.7 




Annual leave 


2.5 


11.6 


8.5 




Sickness 




2.0 


.7 


2.1 


Out of college 


* .1 


1.1 


.1 


.1 


Total % 


12.0 


15.9 


13.0 


11.6 


Hours 


570 




575 


26k 



Time lost through staff leaving wais in each case caused by one clerical 
leaving* Colleges, £ and G lost more time than College A on axmual leave « 
because their Time Studies included the whole of the Christmas vacation period* 
College D*s is Highest because the library » like the college, closes for a 
week* College A suffered a comparatively high sickness rate^ the greatest* 
part of it being shared equally between academics and clericals* In all, 
five members of staff were away for three days or more at some time during the 
Time Study and one of them for ten weeks* A temporary appointment was made 
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for port of this period. College E achieved its extremely low sickness rat© 
at the cost of ^taff coming to work at times when they ought to have stayed 
at home. 

The time then remaining as a percentage of regular time was:- 

A D E Q 

? i I ? 

Gross time . 88.0 8^.1 87.0 88.1* 

A further amount of time was lost to actual work by the relaxation allowance 
which is intended to provide opportunity to recover from the physiological 
and psychological effects of carrying out specified work under givtfi conditions 
and allows attention to personal needs. It includes tea and coffee br«%ks 
The generally accepted rate for library work is 12.5%.* The following rates 
were calculated from the time recorded by the staff of the four colleges. 
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Belaxation allowance 


13 


12.6 


7.0 


7.5 



The variations between the colleges could be partly due to inaccuracies in 
recording. At College E the low rate is partly due to the fact that the 
academic and professional staff were taking working tea and coffee breaks 
because of the pressure they were working under at the time. Because of their 
method of recording some of College G»s relaxation has been lost in time 
recorded as worked (See Section The rates need not be significant because 

what matters eventually is the work output rate per person, and this will be 
dealt with later. 

The proportion of regular time that was acttially worked i.e net time, 
therefore was:- 

A 0 £ Q 

f ? ? ? 

Net time 76.5 73.^ 80.9 8l.8 

Each library, however, regained some lost time either through work contributed 
by two library school students on field work, as at College A; by extra 
temporal/ staff as at College G; or by normal staff working unpaid overtime » 
(all colleges). The range varied from 2A% at College G to 9.k% at College 
E, where academic staff put back 33«5% of academic regular time mainly by 
working overtime in the Christmas vacation, and professional st&ffi put back 
11.7% of theirs in general overtime. 

The final total of time actually worked, i.e. lotal net time as a 
percentage of regular time, was:- 



A 

? 



Total Net Time 



D 



E 



G 



85.2 79.1 yo.3 8^t.2 



• see Appendix IV . Table II 
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6* All Staff ^ together > 



As we have seen^ the total time recorded during the Time Study in all fdur 
colleges wa;3 very close to tht? total time available for work in each. It isi 
there fore ♦ reasonable to assume that the proportions of that time recorded as 
spent on each job are fairly accurate guide:; to the proportions of the total 
time actually spent on each by the library in question. Some inaccuracy will 
probably have crept in as a result of using a self recording system^ as sometimes 
staff failed to note down time on a job immediately and, there fore , had to rely 
on their memory when completing their forms. There seems ^ however , no reason 
to suppose that this has happened for any one job more than another and^ there-^ 
fore, most such inaccuracies will cancel each other out (but see Section 55)- 
Obviously, however, the actual percentages of overall time which can be found 
in Table 5 of Appendix IV, may be out by a squall amount in each oase^ and those 
which are very close to each other may, in fact, be the same; or one which 
appears very slightly larger could be very slightly smaller. 

r There was agreement in all four Colleges as to which activity took up the 
highest proportion of the time^ It was » E» Circulation . This varied from 
at College D to 2^ at College E. These variations are to be exp>ected when we 
know that College £ is the only one which has an unsupervised issue system, 
and College D has very long opening hours requiring the employment of part«»time 
staff just for evening, Saturday and Sunday work at the counter. These people 
do very little else as they are employed as little more than supervisors. The 
proportions at Colleges A and G are very close to that at College D as they also 
have supervised issue ayatems* The librarians at all three of these colleges 
consider these systems necessary in order to control book losses. College D 
has experimented with an unsupervised issue system but abandoned it owing to the 
resultant heavy losses. At College E, however, a complete stock check showed 
that the loss rate was 1.69$ which is below that found at most other colleges, 
(see Library and Information Bulletin No. 1?. Library Association 197T)» At 
College 6 a staff controlled exit gate has also been introduced to further control 
book loss: this increases staff issue supervision time. At College A a Diver 
detection device is being installed for the same reason; whether it will increase 
circulation time or not cannot yet be judged. 

Another reason for the smaller percentage at College E concerns the large 
amount of overtime worked there. If the total time worked minus overtime is 
calculated then time spent on Circulation would be 27% of this«t This is a 
reasonable figure to use because all the overtime was worked on activities other 
than Circulation , time for which is obviously only ever a proportion of tl;iat 
part of the working day when the library is open. At College A the larger statff 
size probably enables a smaller proportion of the overall time to be used on 
Circulation since if the counter is supervised this must be occupying at least 
one person and that is a ooaller proportion of the total staff at work in a 
larger unit. Obviously the full amount of Circulation has to be done in all the 
libraries whatever other tasks have, as a result, to be abandoned. Difference 
in the time of year of the Time Study may have also made a difference to this 
proportion. Slightly less holiday period, when very little circulation takes 
place, occurred at College A, but slightly more occurred at College D. Variations 
in School Practice pressure at different tiroes of the year will also affect the 
amount of work going on in this area. (See Part 11^ Sections 11 and 12 on the 
peaking of library use)* For a discussion of the actual amoimt of work ccmpletedi 
i.e., the number of issues per member of library staff and the unit times for 
issuing materials* see Sections 5jJ and 55. 

The Acquisition of books was the second most time consuming activity in all 
colleges save College £• There, it was the third largest proportion ccwning 
after Administration . However, all these colleges were involved in time consuming 
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research for thir, project, and mxxcii of this time was probably won at the expense 
■* of ff^rtain ty^xu; of 'idminir.tratiw activity, ecpeclally as^ in mcst c^^B^ it waa 
work done by the librarian himoelft whose main task otherwise was usually 
Administration ^ For a further discusuion of this see following section on how 
each type of staff apent their time* If this is really the case the Administration 
is the second moct time consuming activity in a library and abftorbs between 1^ 
and 20^ of the total time, the proportion being slightly larger in small 
libraries, where less time ia available but where mai^ of the tasks involved in 
running, organising and policy planning for the library will remain as time 
consuming. 
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If this assumption i^ correct, then Activity A Book Acquisitions is, under 
more normal circumstances, the third must important activity in all four 
libraries. None the less, the situation at College A was slightly different and 
probably some of the research time would have normally gone on cataloguing and 
classifying (Book Acquisition) . Since Colleges A and S« and to a lesser extent 
College G, have backlogs in t^is area, it may be that, to avoid backlogs 
book acauisition should be the second most time consuming activity (See Sections 
65 and 67 ) College D has been spending a very large non-recurrent grants 
and in order to get all the books on the shelf fairly quickly has cut corners 
in Processing and Cataloguing as tar as possible (for further evidence of this 

I see the discussion of unit tim€# in Section 55-^1). It is particularly surprisuig 
that College A*s proportion should be second smallest as the amottnt of Processing 
required by its issue system is greater than elsewhere. It is again likely that 

^ the larger library will be able to spend a smaller proportion of its time on thi"^ 
activity than one with fewer staff (but see details concerning workloads in 
Section ^ ). The two libraries with the lowest time on this activity^ one of 
which vais College A^ both have quite large backlogs and ^presumably if they were 
to have time to complete these tasks their proportion of time on it would need 
to increase. 

"She next most important activity for absorbing time spent in most of the 
colleges is user guidance in the form of Teaching, Guidance, Displays and Readers • 
Advice # 
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and publications 
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10 





• includes preparations of weekly periodical subject index. 

In fact, if one includes bibliographies, display etc. under this hea^ng, at 
College E work of this natwe will take first place in the league table, absorbing 
Zh% of the total time. About a quarter of this is spenl on subject indexing 
of periodicals which the librarian would like to count as part of putting 
periodicals into stock and as equivalent to classifying and indexing boc^s. 
About another quarter of it was accotmtAd for by the production of bibliographies 
and the setting up of displays, thus leeivitig about lli^ of total time spent on 
Headers' Advice and Teaching. None of the other libraries have such a detailed 
prograinme of activities in these fields but at College A, and to a lesser extent 
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at College G, the lime Study did under represent some of the time these activities 
would occupy becauae the major work on student guides had been completed prior to 
the start of the Time Studiea. However, because oj^ the coincidence of induction 
courses and Time Study it hris over represented the time spent on teaching at these • 
colleges. All the librarians believe that there is a backlog in advice, guidance 
rmd bibliographio work find that for full ^^xploitation of stock and to fulfill the 
changing demands of studentis^ a greater proportion of time should be given to all 
aspects of work included here. 

Time spent straightening shelves and shelving books used intemaily is' the next 
biggest job in most libraries, although processing of audiovisual items occupies 
more time at College E. The range of times is particularly wide here from 9-535 at 
College A to 1.9% at College G. 
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Internal use 

Audiovisual 
acquisition 

This partly reflects different amounts of internal use, but is also caused by a 
backlog in straightening, which, in fact applies in varying degrees to all colleges. 
The geographical layout of the libraries has also plegred a part here. At both 
Colleges A and D there are several different working areas at different levels, 
resulting in large amounts of walking. Colleges E and G have very much more compact 
libraries, but in the forme? , library staff have to contend with very high old- 
fashioned book cases, and the children's library is in a separate room. 

The proportion of time occupied by audiovisual acquisitions v;ork reflects the 
extent to which this collection has become important in each library. It varies 
from 10515 at College E where more individual audiovisual items than books were pro- 
cessed to 1.2^ at College G which has a small audiovisual collection at present. 
At College A where there is a large collection, but rather fewer items than usual 
were being acquired at this particular time, the proportion is ?.6%. This hides a 
kind of backlog in selection, as a conscious decision to buy fewer items had been 
taken owing to lack of time for processing them. 1.6^ of time only was spent at 
College D, partly because although this college has a unified resources centre, no 
proper annual grant for audiovisual materials has been obtained for the library, and 
partly because of the corner cutting used in processing (for reasons explained above 
in relation to book acquisition). Also a large number of the items processed during 
the Time Study were pictures for a partly expendable collection which require very 
little processing. 

There remain five activities which each occupied only a small percentage of 
time. Three Of these. Reservations , Interloana and Reprography can be considered 
together as reader services. At College E these occupied over 5^ of the total, 
most of this going on Reservations . At College A they occupied 3?^, again mainly 
un Reservations, and at College D where a coin-operated photocopying machine is 
installed and the reservation system was new and pj^obably not yet at its peak of 
use, only 2.5^ of the total time involved. At College G, where only 1.53f of total 
time went on these activities, there is a coin-operated photocopier and no formal 
reservation system. 

Periodical Acquisition includes selecting, invoicing, cancelling etc. but 
most of the time goes in checking off receipts of periodicals and shelving them. 
This occupied of the time at College A, but inclndcd time adjusting and 

altering the periodical catalot^e. At Colleges D and E it occi*pied 2.2^ and 1.8^ 
of time respectively. At College G, in order to save time, periodicals are only 
shelved weekly and readers do not seem to mind. Elsewhere this is a daily task. 
Therefore only n.^^ of total time at College G is spent on this task. 



A iiniiil ifnount of Stock Maintenance took place in all libraries* Kost 
of this* job ij ione in the summer vacation^ vhen stocktaking and weeding^ etc* 
generally take? place. The proportion of time this job would take over a year 
has, therefore, been underestimated by the Time Studies* 

A D E G 

% % % % 

Stock maintenance c, 1 •2 2 

Only at College A did Registration of students fall within the Time Study, 
where it occupied 2*2% of tirae probably an overestimate for the whole year; 
elsewhere the timers recorded are underestimated* 
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This research occupied about ^ of time in ali these colleges and this 
proportion would obviously usually be used on other activities. 

How Staff Spent Their Time. Aceordinf to Their Grade 

We have noted that in spite of considerable agreement as to which jobs 
occupy roost time in a library there is considerable variation as to just 
what proportion each occupies. AH libraries have fouqd it necessary to leave 
undone some things which they ought to have done, but different choices have 
been taken as to what to leave out; also some librarians have a Isucger 
proportion of their time earmarked for them by activities they cannot avoid 
doing, such as opening the library, issuing bO(^« answering letters, etc. 
Some vauriations have also occurred in the Time Study, of coTsrde, which would 
not apply;j|jto a whole year. We will now consider what proportions of each type 
of staff time are spent on each activity. 

Academic Time 

At College D there is no academic librarian, but for the purpose of 
this part of the investigation the results pertaining to the chief librarian 
have been sepsurated from the other professionals for comparison purposes (see 
Table 7 in Appendix IV) for actual percentages of time spent on each activity 
by each type of staff). The most time consuming activity for the academic 
staff is, inevitably, Admin istrat ion \ which with research woric absorbed more 
than ot their tirae in each case. The second highest proportion of time 
varied from college to college. At College A it was Circulation « but the 
situation is rather different there because there are two academic staff. 
Acquisitions occupies nearly as much time there, and this is also the second most 
important activity at College G . At College E, where we have already noted 
the larger amount of bibliographic work and where there is also a more detailed 
teaching programme. Teaching. Guidance and Display occupies the next position, 
as it does at College D. It is the third most important in the two remaining 
colleges. 8,6% of College G's academic time is spent on Circulation , and it is 
the fourth most time consuming activity there, while the fourth position 
elsewhere is held by Readers Advisory work. All othor activities occupy only 
very small amounts of academic time. The biggest variation, therefore, is in 
the proportion of time spent on Bo<^ Acquisition . The very small amount at 
College E is explained by the librarian's policy of leaving this work almost 
entirely to her professional assistant. 
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There is more variation in the use made of professional time* At both 
Colleges D and G a third of this goes on Book Acquisition but at College A 
the most time consuming activity is Circulation * At College A it amounts to 
nearly half the total professional time and at College £ about one quarter of 
the total time is circulation. Both these colleges have heavily used restricted 
loan systems and the geographical layout at College A prevents users fr<Mn having 
access to library staff except those at the counter or at the Readers* Advice 
de^. Book Acquisition is most time consuming at the other two colleges. 
Readers* Advice and Administration are also very time consuming at College E. 
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At College G much of the research analysis was done by the assistant librarian, 
and it absorbed 17% of her time, while elsewhere it was done by the academic 
staff. Administration ranked next highest at College G, followed by Readers * 
Advice work, which, with Administration , Teaching , Guidance and Displa y also 
ranked high at College A. The latter also figured at this level at College D 

Internal Use was next most important everywhere save at College G where 
Interloems took its place. 

A D E G* 

% % % % 

Lectures, display, 

publications 6 6 2- 

Internal use 5 5 1 

Tnterloans 2 0.1 2 U 



It would seem, therefore, that the variations in the librarisuis* decision or 
need to leave certain tasks undone in order to do others shows up most in the 
differences in use made of professional staff, although some of these differences 
result from the fact that in some colleges, such as College A, the professionals 
help in teskching programmes while elsewhere they do not, and also fr<Mi the 
differences in the division of labour between academic and professional staff on 
tasks such as Acquisitions. There are also differences between the librarians* 
decisions concerning which jobs are professional and which clerical and, where 
a anall staff is concerned, between their opportunities to use staff consistently 
for work suited to their grade. These points we shall consider later. 
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In uli .^oll^^^tit:, the moHt time consunixng activity for clerical staff 
ist a:5 is to be expected^ Circulation* 
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The proportion is lowest at College E because of the imsupervised iscue system* 
At College A it is i^econd lowest, because of the large proportion of this work 
done by professionals* Elsewhere it occupies well over half the clerical time* 
Ac qui sit ion of books at Collieges A and of Audiovisual materials at College 
E and Internal Use at College D r*nk next. Look Acquisilon ranks second at 
Colleges E and however, and shelving and straightening, i.e. Internal Use 
is time consuming everywhere save at College G, where we have noted a straighten^ 
ing backlog coupled with a library which hao fewer shelving problems due to 
builuing design than elsewhere* 
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Administration generaUy rates as next most important and most other activities 
are very minor users of clerical time, except for producing a subject index 
of periodicals » which occupies nearly one eighth of the total clerical time 
at College E. This activity is not carried but elsewhere. 

11« Extra Staff 

At Colleges A and G staff outside the normal canplement were employed 
during the Time Study. At College A these were library school students on 
field work. At College G it was a part time professional employed on clerical 
grade to help relieve the pressure created by taking part in the Time Study. 
At College A the part time member of staff employed to relieve the librarian 
for research work was a professional employed as a professionsd and, therefore, 
there is no problem in allocating her to a staff group and woi* done by her 
has been included with the other professional times. At both Colleges A and 
G these extra staff were used mainly for book acquisitions OJS^ and 52S(5 of 
their time respectively). At College A they also did considerable work on 
shelving and straightening ( Internal Use) , i.e. 28^6 of their total, and at 
College G they did considerable circulation woric (209^); audiovisual, biblio- 
graphy, display and research work was also done by the students at College A, 
i.e. 10^, 8^ and 13% of their time respectively. See Table 7 for detailed 
breakdown of the remainder of their time. 

12. Conclusion . 

Except for the periodical indexing and the large proportion of audio- 
visual work at College E, which is partly explained by their large number of 
audiovisual purchases, there is overall agreement about the major ta^s for 
clerical staff, although considerable variation in just how much of their time 
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is spent on them. It is noticeable in all that has been said so far that at 
College E all types of staff spread themselves more thinly over a wider range 
of major ta^s. Given & situation where certain tasks have to be done, notably 
Circulation,' there is more chance of this in a library where the issue ^stem 
causes this sphere of woz^ to absorb less time. The librarians, however, are 
still apparently left with the situation where they either attempt all tasks, 
allow backlogs in some physical areas and %rork considerable overtiflM as at 
College £; attempt most tasks and still have backlogs in allaareas if something 
nearer a normal working week is kept to, as at College A; cut comers in order 
to eliminate backlogs in some areas, yet still leave some tadca unattempted 
as at College D; or eliminate backlogs in some fields by concentrating only 
on t^se areas and leave others virtually completely unexploited as at College Q, 
All these circumstances are equally unsatisfactory. 
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SOm tMPOkrA»T ARKAS OF LIBRARY WORK 



Introduction 



We havt' noted that some of the most time consuming activities in the 
library ar«.' the ^ir.'ulntion of Iteras, AcguiaitionG and Administration . 
It in therefore useful to investigate these fields more closely as far as 
iti possible. They are also areas which include a number of quite separate 
activities and which therefore lend themselves to division into their separate 
parts. The wide range of types of work which have been included under the 
heading *L* Teaching , Guidance and Display require separate investigation since 
each part included is an important and increasing activity in itself. The 
work included under the heading ' Internal use * also needs dividing out because 
parjt-^ the task is subject to backlog, while other parts of it are not. 

xBpok Af|iuisition 

TM>1^ 10 & 12 in Appendix IV show the proportion of total book and 
audlovisWl^ acquisition time spent on each part of those tasks. It is most 
useful toVonsider academic/professional woric as one type because in most cases 
the division is arbitrary; the exception is Selection which is a task largely 
undertaken by the tutor or chief librarian. At College E the professional 
librarians are involved in selection, but the tutor librarian also does some 
and this is the only part of acquisitions woric in which she is concerned. 
The. most time consuming part of acquisitions from the professional/academic 
point of view then becomes Classification and Cataloguing , except at College E 
where it is Ordering . Ordering , Accessioning and Filing cards aro alro fairly 
time consuming everywhere. 
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At College E, it must be. remembered that very different numbers of items were 
completed in each section and that, therefore, although we can see here the 
proportion of time spent on this task during the ^ime Study, the picture is 
very different from the proportions which could prevail if there were an even 
flow of tasks through the system. Excluding proportions of Academic time 
(100^ on Selection in both cases) the picture would then Ipok approximately as 
folloys- 
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This rider applies to a lesser extent at College A. 
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The mo;3t timt\ consuming activity for clerical staff is generally Physical 
Processing ^ Accessioning and Ordering ^ 
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The exception is College D where for reasons referred to earlier^ the 
processing is kept to an absolute minimum i and as will be explained later is 
done mainly by professional staff • At College A ordering includes less 
clerical ve»rk (*^ee Section 21 

15» Audiovisual Accj^uisitions 

Where audiovisual items are concerned the activity which occupies the 
highest proportion of professional time varies in each case* At College 
very little work with audiovisual material is dohe at all by such staff; it 
hasf therefore t all been placed together in Miscellaneous ^ There is great 
variation between the sittwition at Colleges D and E where a large proportion 
of professional time on this task (M+JlS) is spent proceasit^ and at College A 
where hardly any of their time (1^) goes on this activity* Otherwise 
Select ioii t Ordering ^ etc^ and Indexing are the most time consuming activities 
for professional staff* 

A D & G 

% % % % 

Selection, Ordering and 

Accessioning 3i- l8 35 - 



Cataloguing and Indexing 25 35 



1 o 



There is similfiu:^ variation in the use of clerical staff on this task (see 
Table 9$ Appendix IV)* These situations are partly caused by the wide variety 
of materials in^ltsd^^U unaer this heading^some of which need miu^h processing 
and the remainder of which need little or no preparation* Each of the four 
colleges • collections is at a different stage of growth and the balance of 
different types of item^ therefore* varies considerably. (For a further 
discussion of this see Sections 47-9>n unit time©)* At College E the point 
made about the number of units completed in each part of the ta^ Book 
Acquisition also applies to audiovisual items* The prdportions to obtain an 
even flow (again* apart from Academic Time) in comparison with those achieved 
dxiring the Time Study would be as follows;- 

Tima Study Proportions Time Study Proportions 
Proportions needed for Proportions needed for 
even flow even flow 
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Itm Circulntion 



Becausi' of the way itenj- c»ovt?rfd by Circulation wer** re»corded and 
analysed, '.it is not fjoeaibif to produce a similar breakdown for this 
activity, except at College E. However, Homd activity sampling^exerciaes 
wt*rt» -^urrifd out at Coli«gt* A to HacertvOin wliat proportion of this time went 
on iiheiving books, writing overdues and administering restricted loan collections, 
in comparison with the proportion spent on actually issuing and returning items. 
Thi© was compared with th<» r«»lationship between the total unit time obtained 
from th*? Time Study and the time obtained for Issuing and returning books and 
audiovisual itema which was investigated by a timing experiment. The proportion 
of total circulation time apent isiiuing and returning books and audiovisual 
material was found to be between I4 and the first figure being the one 

found by timing (see Section ) and the latter being th^ figure found from 
activity isHfflpling. The. proportion of time actually shelving was found to be 
15-a, rtccording to activity sampling- ISve t-iming experiment Cused for shelving 
internally used items, aee Section 5^ ) indicates that it would be about 2^ 
of total time. If the amount of time shelving, ^.ervicing and making over<l»»As 
is the same for audiovisual items as for books, and therefore the only difference 
in time for these two items is in issuing them, then about 7% of Circulation 
time was spent on all aspects of circulation of audiovisual items, about 1^ of 
which may have gone on shelving (but not sorting) these items. 

About 1^,^% of total time is probably sp«»nt supervising thf» /'rttmter. The 
even greater amount of time spent at College D in probably explained by their 
longer tmpervised opening hours and at College G by the more complex supervision 
method used, although no timing operation or breakdown of circulation timt is 
available for these two colleges to show Just what proportions of their time 
on this task is absorbed by coixnter supervision. At College E a breakdown of 
this activity suggests that about 20^ of total circulation time went on 
shelving books and about 5% on issuing and returning audiovisual materials from 
a closed access collection^ large proportion (about 28^) of the remaining 
time went on issuing bocrics and pericv,} lualg from a rest-f-vt? collection in the 
workroom. About 6% went on writing overduec, following up lost boc^s, etc. 
about 17% of total time went on issuing (excluding returning ordinary books). 

1?. Aaminir^r-tlviu 

The only library which recorded in such a way that breakdown of 
Administration was possible is College E which divided administration into 
the following three sections, (1) day to day administration (2) planning, time 
at coiwnittees, etc. and (?) professional study, conferences, etc., occupying 
the following proportions of time - 

Academic Professional Academic suid Clerical 
^ Profsasional 

together 

% % % % 

(1) 27 • 66 • ' 100 

(2) . , 53 18 59 
(5) 20 15 18- 

Fuller information or. this for the other colleges will be iucluded in Section 62. 

• All staff involved in Circulatioa were sampled randomly throughout 
one week and the proportions of time spent on the various parts of the 
activity were then calculated from the number of readings obtained. 
The total number of readings taken was about 290. 
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18* Teaching, Ouii ince^ und pisplgiiy 

Treble .1^ in Appendix TV f^hows the proportion of the total time spent on 
teaching and bibliographic work which went on 1) teacbingt^) displays and 
bibliographies!^ ^) library ^nd staff courses^ k) personal tutorial advice* 
Thie latter heading did not apply to College as there is no tutor librarian 
as such* Only College A was involved with student librarians on field woaHk 
during the Time Study ^ although this activity figures elsewhere in the year 
at both Colleges £ and G« At College A both academic and professional time 
in this field went mainly on the tee^ching programme* At College E very little 
professional time went on the teaching programme! most of it went on bode lists 
and display • At College G the professional time also was spent on activities 
in this latter area* At Colleges D and E all clerical time was absorbed by 
book lists and display^ while at College A it was divided between lecture support 
woxic and booklists and display. 

19« Internal Use 

Another area for which a further breakdown of J^irae is useful is Internal 
tJse* This consists mainly of shelving internally used m«;erials, and ' 
straightening the whole library, but includes a small elerront of general library 
supervision. We have already referred to the existence of a backlog in 
straightening in the sense that shelves are put in order too infrftf^^^J^^^lj 
allow readers to find books in reasonably gooa order when^^ey stre sea3:H:hing for 
an item. It is import ant, there fore, to know how much of the^xime was taken and 
how much work was done in order to discover the time needed to complete the task* 
Detailed analysis of the returns at the four colleges produced the following 
proportions of total time spent on Internal Use . 

Total Time 

Shelving 
Straightening 

At the four colleges timing experiments were car^'^M uul on a samr"^'^ of 100 
shelves to ascertain how much work was done in this time (see Section on 
Unit times •) At Colleges A and E straightening is a task which i-s given 

priority and it is done on a regular basis, although at College A it is not 
completed as regtalarly as is considered necessary by the Librarian. At Colleges 
A and P shelving can involve returning bodks which have been used in different 
parts and on different floors of the library while at College A, in addition, 
user^a had been asked earlier in the year, in connection with the failure smrvey 
(see Part II Section ) not to reahelve the bocdcs they had used. 
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20. Introvlurt.ion 



Table ^ in Appendix IV shows the allocation of each activity to each 
typi- of etaft. For most Jobs it is reasonable t., consider Academic/Professional 
allocntions as being arbitrary and mainly decided accorditig to the partitiilar 
preferences and situation of that library. It is the decisions concerning 
?tllocation of tasks between professional and clerical staff which are important. 

2\m Book Ac.-^uisltion I 

In the case of acquisition of materials the division obviously depends 
on which part of the job is being done. Table 9 give^ a detailed breakdown of 
this. Book aeleclion is the first aspect under this Heading bnd is mainly an 
^lo^demic and professional activity. The large proportion Of clerical vork 
recorded at Collogo D involved answering staff queries concerning books on order 
or in f.roce^s. 

Tixe heading ^ Ordering' indicates checking bibliograjAic details on 
lectur<»rs* orders t checking c opies already in stocky etc» and therefore considerable 
professional/academic time involved in this area* Over half the time^is 
clerical, however, except at College A where the fact that the orderix^ is carried 
out via the LEA has probably been instrumental in reducing this proportion to 
about Uo%« Accessioning includi^'s fhl9 unpacking of books, which is obviously a 
clerical task* The checking of invoices may be considered best done by either 
kind of ataff, as may the accessioning pr*ocess itself, but all four libraries 
rigr*^*- in requiring a considerable amount of academic/professional time for this ^ 
varying from 17^ at College G, where the small 5?^e of the professional staff 
influences the decision, to at College D where accessioning is done at the 
same time as processing. Classifying and Cataloguing is obviously a professional 
t.^5k* It ia worth noting the part played by the category ^extra* staff here, as until 
now they have usually been equated with the clericals^ However, at College A 
thf*y were library school Students on field work who were given the classification 
of dionationii m which a backlog had accumulated; their work had to be explained 
and .:h^ *kfd* At College G the extra member of staff was a qualified librarian 
^Tpiovf-d on h clf^rical grr^de. T aping catalogue cards is work normally expected 
uf <^lf^ri ^ii :it^^ff, except in rare instances of haste (as shown r^t College A)* 
^Colioger: D and 0 both suffer from lack of typing power amongst their clerical 
/ staff ♦ however, and therefore professionals are required to do their own cards, 
but both college librarians concerned see this as an unsatisfactory situation^ 
Phy.^! ;.'* ! pruce;::cing is work also normally undertaken by clerical staff except 
in n Ddci cases of difficulty* Hhe situation at College D is unusual here 
70i of processing is done by professional staff • This is partly explained 
by tiu; fact that this library does very little processing to its books, only 
^f^» hour.s went on this, compared with 78 at College E, lci3 at College G, and I83 
at College A, although it processed more books than either Colleges E or G and 
nc»nrly af> many as College A. 

Much of College D*s clerical time is occupied by the employment of evening 
and weekend supervisors who are not trained or employed to imdertake any library 
work other than that included in manning the desk, issuing and shelving books# 
Thin severely limits the availability of this staff for dther activities and the 
ixbrary compenrvates by cutting clerical type work to the minimum and using more 
profesGional time on \Aat cannot be omitted* The proportion of clerical time 
at College D on final checking ihk%) only represents three hours work and is 
probably atypical. 
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is generally considered to be mainly a '.^ierical job with a reasonable proportion 
of professional work, presumably for such matters as selection^ qancellations^ 
ordering^ etc. The exception is at College A where the work was almost entirely 
done by profes.>ional staff, partly because a new aystem was still being intro- 
.iuced^Fol lowing the appointment of an additional library clerk more clerical 
time is u^ed, and this will be in^^reased still further in the future to a level 
of about ^'>V 

i'^ m Audiovisu'll Ac iuisitiQn£ 

Thi:? 3.*quisition of audiovisual items has not been analysed in as much 
detail as for book;j because in most cases a smaller number of items was involved. 
However, at College E more audiovisual items were acquired than booka% and a 
more detailed breakdown of some of the headings will, therefore, be given for 
this college* Time 6pent on Selection, Ordering and Accessioning is usually 
divided equally between professior4al and clerical staff* 

Selection, Ordering and Acces^sioning 
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At College G, however » very little audiovisual material is being acquired 
at present and the task is lef ; entirely in the hands of a clerical assistant 
at all stages* We have already referred to the problem created by shortage of 
clerical time at College D which i;*; again reflected in the aboVe figures* At 
College E all the clerical time in this area went on ordering 2^569 items and 
accessioning 1»775 items* Only ZJ>k were selected and only 979 were received* 
There is, as yet, no agreement amongst colleges as to whether cataloguing and 
indexing audiovisual materials in professional or clerical work, in spite of 
the view that classification of books is professional work* 



Only y\t College D is the job done entirely by professionals, and here the 
quickest time is also obtained* At College G, of coui-se, the task is entirely 
clerical* At College A about 20^ and at College E about 2591^ of the task is done 
by professionals* But at College A a further ^5% was done by library school 
students during the Time Study, and it may be that they did work normally done 
by the professional staff* The librarian considers that it is a job which should, 
ideally, be done by such staff* At College D most of the Processing is also done 
by professional staff (note earlier comments on staffing matters there), but 
elsewhere this task in largely clerical work. 

** 

Pro'^esHing 
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At College D only the minimum processing is carried out and many pictorial Itemn 
fire comudorod -nx ephemerril. Elsewhere dry mounting and lamination is carr;ied 
^ out to n conrarjerribie degree, ?ind at College E e^oh part of multi^media is 
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5epnr'«t» firoc»«r;r.fd, Vha tape recording of items is only done regularly 
Tit Colle^o; A -tf.-l D. At Co lV.'f>^ A if it; .-dmont trntir^^ly a professional job, 
but fit Coiirge D a third of the work is done by clericals. All the filing of 
audiovi.;uil it^-tr.i; at Colle/Bret; D and E is done by professional staff and very 
littU» ti"-.»- i. .-r^'nt. on it. At Colleges A and G the task is more time consuming 
^in-j ij. iui'-. -i-'ra.-ii timv. 

Filir.g ■ A . G 

% % 

5<> 

61 10U 
Stock Maintenan.'t.v 

Hhe only r^^rt of stock maintenance included in the Time Study i6 general 
r**pnirr ind binding^ as more major projects, such as stock takings occur in the 
summer vnntion* This:^ work evidently includes considerable proportions of both 
profei^ra An-il and clerical work# At Colleges S and G it divides about equally 
but tit \joIiege A it was mainly clerical, and at Coll^^ D rnainly professional* 
This is probably largely a reflection of the dif far^ht types of woric being done 
under these heridings* At College A 35^ of this time went on sending items for 
»*inding or reinforcing them in the librso'y, 27% went on repairing items^ 19^5 
on transferring to BNBC^i and VJ^ on transferring items from one section to 
another. A small amount of time went on the remaining headings of discarding^ 
replacing lor:t books and preparing a sample list for stocktaking purposes* As 
stock beoome;^ older, repair work (a clerical activity) increases » and there is 
more need for a discards policy (a professional activity)* At College G 75?^ 
went on stocktaking -^nd on sending items for bindingjWith small amount 
of time going cn repairs and on transferring items from one section to another* 

25* Circulation 

This might be expected to be largely clerical work* The reason why the 
proportion is lower at College E is becaufte^ there is no supervised issue system* 
At College A it has been the librarian's policy to man the counter with 
professional a« w^ll as clerical staff to deter theft, to supervise and give 
advice, because the layout of the library forces the issue desk clerk to be 
some distance from library and work rooms* However, this policy has been 
partially adjusted since the Time Study. 

Cf 

2^. Internal Use 

^neral Supervision is a professional job and shelving is obviously 
cie^cal work* Straightening is a task however in which it is reasonable to 
expect the whole library staff to take an equal share and, therefore, the pro- 
portion of each type of staff time on Internal Use will be partly determined by 
th^ balance of professional to clerical staff, as can be seen from the figures; 
e.g. at College E where there are two professional staff arid three clerical, 
k1% of Internal Use time is professional* At College G where there is one 
professional and three clericals only 15% of the time is professional* It is 
worth noting here that there seems no reason why libraries should have such 
different staff balances and this will obviously affect the kinds of service 
the library can offer. 

27* Interloan 

This work is generally considered a mainly professionad tafik^ and three of 
these libraries put mainly professional time into servicing it* In two of them 
practically all the time is professional which may not be ideal* Bie librarian 
at College G remarked that the practice "could be faulted as (the professional) 



Profesi^ional 
Clerical 



does all her own parcels," It is worth notingt however, that a College A this 
job is uaualLy aom- by -\ aenior cleric .-a and was only carried out by a 
professional during the Time Study in the absence of the clerical. In cofnpari.fion 
with the pilot study there is some evidence that the result was a speedier 
service. 

28 .Reprogr.-%phy: Photocopying 

It is not possible to decide easily what kind of job photocopying is, 
as it depends on the type and situation of the machine, whether the woric is for 
students or for staff, and whether the time recorded involves actually making 
copies for people or only servicing and advising on use of a photocopying 
machine. Ve can only note here that at Colleges A and E the library has no 
machine and when photocopying of library materials is undertaken, it involves 
a member of staff in taking the materials needed to a machine elsewhere in the 
college. At Colleges D and G coin- operated machines are available and the 
time recorded is, therefore, for servicing such machines or taking j^otocopies 
for library purposes. It is doubtful whether this latter should appear as 
♦photocopying* time. It would be more meaningful if, e.g. photocopying of an 
item to add to stock were included in acquisitions, photocopying of overdues, 
in circulation, photocopying of pages to send in connection with this project, 
under research, etc. In other words, in these circumstances the photocopier .. 
can be regarded in the same light as a typewriter. The time spent ^n thie- ' ' 
activity is minimal overall however. . _ 

29. Readers' Advice 

is generally considered a professional tadc althoiigh some queries will inevitably 
be answered by clerical staff. This undoubtedly happens at College A, but 
because there is a readers' advice desk from which such recordings were made, 
queries answered by clericals are probably included under Circulation , as 
clerical staff would deal with simple queries at the counter. It is perhaps 
best anyway to keep the two levels of advice separate. At College E 7S% of the 
time recorded by clerical staff under Readers' advice was spent on typing and 
producing a weekly subject index to periodicals. This also occupied 3% of the 
academic and Jj6% of the professional time under this heading. The remainder 
of the clerical time was spent answering queries, mainly from students. 

50. Reservations 

There is some agreement between colleges concerning the nattu^ of 
Reservations work. In all colleges much of this is done by clerical staff, 
although the proportion varies from 60^ to Bh% As most such requests will be 
straightforward, but other's will involve decisions about whether to purchase^ 
other copies, send the reader to a local library, put the book on restricted 
loan, etc. a reasonable amount of professional time is to be expected. It is 
worth noting that at the college where this amount is greatest the reservation 
system is new and extra time by professionals in starting it running smoothly 
will, therefore, have been needed. At College G, where the proportion of 
professional time is also high, there is no formal reservation system, and the 
total time spent on reservations was only 50 minutes. 

31. Administration 

must inevitably be mainly a ta^ for the chief librarian although, in some 
cases, the day to day running of the librsu'y may be left to a senior assistant, 
as happens at College E. At College A there are two tutor librarians, so it is 
not possible to see how far it also applies there. A breakdown into three 
types of administrative activity at College E produces the following pattern. 



General Policy tnriking, Profesaionf^l 
.idministrv'ition <'to« study 

Academic 26 8l 66 

Profeonion'tl ^1 1 » 

Clerical _ 53 

?0% of the administrative work ia apparently clerical, all of this> 
being of a general nature. 

5? . Teaching Prograninies 

The teaching programme is the one part of the libraries' work which one 
would expect to be completely carried out by academic staff, although some 
..lerical support in preparing papers, setting up equipment, etc. may be called 
for. Table 13 in Appendix IV shows what proportion of this work is carried out 
by the various types of staff. Only at College A is part of the programme 
carried out by professional staff. At College D there is no academic and most 
of the teaching is done as overtime, when the librarian assumes the role of part 
time lecturer. 



33 . Displays and booklists is work largely of a professional nature and may be done, 
therefore, by either academic or professional staff. Bibliographic work will 
inevitably involve considerable clerical support work in typing and duplicating 
lists. At College D a shortage of typing power forces the professionals to do 
much of this work and this may be reflected in the lower proportion of clerical 
time on the job. The smaller publications programme at College G probably 
accounts for the differential there. 

3^ .Registration is a task which could normally be expected to be satisfactorily 
performed by the clerical staff. However, in cases where clearance is needed 
before students leave and/or where caution money is taken, professional time 
may be needed in varying amounts according to the complexity of individual 
student situations. 
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UNIT TIMES AJjP WORK LOADS 
55- Book Acquisition 

It is only possible to produce imit tijnes for some of a library's 
activities, .r.c^t rictably for acquiciticnc work. Full details of unit timee 
are given in Table 8, Appendix IV. For Book AcquisitiOfl these were ound 
to vary from 19.52 minutes per book at College D, to 37 minutes per book at 
College E. College A and College G*s times were 26.2 and 29.69 minutes 
respectively. The very short time at College D was achieved by cutting dovm 
processing to an absolute minimum, as can be seen when we compare the 
processing times of 1.4V minutes at College D and 7.65, 6.96 and 16.8 minutes 
at Colleges A, E and G respectively. It is noticeable that the reason for the 
high unit time at College E lies in this same area of processing. This college 
has since arranged to have much of its processing carried out by the supplier 
and its unit time will now have become, therefore, about 25 minutes per book. 
Unit times for each part of this job have been calculated and can be found 
on Table 9 in Appendix IV. 

36* Selection 

The times for Book Selection are perhaps subject to some inaccuracy 
because, except at College E where all units cMipleted were calculated 
separately at each stage of the work, we cannot be sure that the same number 
of units were selected during the Time Study as were actually handled. For 
detailed information on selection procedures used, see Part III B. J 

37. Ordering 

For Ordering « the unit times for College A, 3.3'' minutes, and College E, 
6.9 minutes, are the most accurate as the actual number of units ordered 
was counted. At Colleges D and Q (5.^5 minutes and 10.67 minutes respectively) 
they were assumed to be the same as the number of xmits processed. 'Sh.e large 
unit time at College G was due to the fact that it uses BNB cards for 
retrospective as well as cwrent purchases, and at the time this required 
considerable searching through back copies of BNB to find the order number. 
Since they are now ordered by SBN numbers the problem is mitigated, and the 
process is much less time consuming. The time at College A is short because 
books are ordered throu^ the IiEA store, and therefore some of the work 
connected with ordering and payiaent of invoices is done outside the college. 

58. Accessioning 

The unit times for Accessioning are very similar at three of the colleges: 

A D Q 

Minutes 2.95 3-08 5*62 

but at College £ the time was only 1.5 minutes per unit. This is because the 
book supplier took over Accessioning part way through the Tim Study, the 
information being entered on the order card, thus slightly increasing ordering 
time (6.9 minutes as against 5*^5 minutes at College D which has a similar 
order procedure). At College A accession number and date are witten in 
ownership stamp in the book, and a copy of the order card is filed temporsu'ily 
in the catalogue. At College D as well as z*ubber stamping the bodes in several 
places, the accession number is stamped on the date label and catalogue cards, 
but at College G the books aye only stamped for ownership on the verso of title 
page. 
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39* Clasaif icrition 



The clar.sifying titne*? at thr<*e of the colleges are also very similnr: 

A D G 

Minutes 5«i^9 6.^+ 5.55 

College A uses abbreviated 17th Dewey, but the London Education Classification 
for education reference stock. Colleges D and G use l8th Dewey* but at College 
D, 'Schools' Dewey is used for school and children's books. Both these colleges 
use BNB cards where possible and simplified cataloguing. At College D some 
reclassifying took place as a result of the transfer to l8th- Dewey. The unit 
time at College E, where 17th Dewey is used in full for all books, was 3.5 
minutes. This, however, was due to the atypical woricing speed of one assistant 
librarian at this college. 

kO, Catalogue Cards 



The Typing of Catalogue cards took 1*2 and 1.8 minutes respectively at 
Colleges A and E, where the work is done by clerical staff. At College E 
these are not skilled typists and at the time a new employee was doing this 
work. At Colleges D and G the professionals do their own card typing, and the 
work took .48 and .72 minutes respectively. At College D, however, some of the' 
typing time has probably gone into classifying or processing time since 
accessioning, classifying, typing cards and physical processing is all done, 
by professional staff, in one operation. 

41. Physical Processing 

This activity has the following range of times: 

A D £ a 
Minutes 7.56 Ukk 1^.8 C96 

Methods at Colleges A and G are similar. Both mark the spine. College A using 
a L»bel or stylus. College G using a stylus. Both affix date label and College 
G types the author, title class and copy numbers on it, while College A writes 
class and copy numbers on the book pocket. At the latter college a plastic 
book card has to be embossed for use with the Bookamatic charging system, and 
plastic covers are sellotaped on to the book. At College G, however, plastic 
jacketing is dealt with in the vacations when a large number of jackets are 
removed fi^ books on the shelves, sent out to a conmercial processer to be 
covered and then later reaf fixed to the books with sellotape by library staff. 
At College B, processing involves pasting in a ho6k plate, typing a book charging' 
card and plastic jacketing. The process apparently took so long, partly because 
of the slowness of the typist, but the processing is now being done by the book 
supplier before delivery. At College D only a date label and book plate is 
pasted in. There is no card pocket or jacketing, and the nuniber is written on 
the spine by the classifier as she classifies. 

kZ» Final Checking; and Filing 

At College A checking includes checking that there are the right number 
of cards and a plastic card, and that all the details tally on the book plate 
and cards* At College G catalogue entries and class number are checked, but 
at College D, since most processes are done by one professionsd, there is 
minimal checking. Tb.e detailed accuracy check carried out at College £ now 
takes longer because errors have to be referred to the book supplier. 
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A £ t; <J 

Minutes .i^V .V •Lk 

At College A catalogue cards are checked against the order card at the time 
c»f filing. The cards are pre-sorted by clerical staff, and when filed in 
the catalogue, the copy of the order card is reraoved. At Colleges E and Q 
cards are pre-sorted by clerical staff, whenever necessary becauj^e of nwhbers 
involved, at College G that is only when BNB cards arrive in bulk* At College 
D hand written 'finding* cards have to be removed and some refiling is often 
required because of mistakes which occurred when the original catalogue was 
created by students and staff in one day, when the library was new six years 
ago. College A*s tmit time includes time spent spreading the catalogue . into 
an additional cabinet. 

A © B G 

Minutes 2.66 »7k .6 1.1 

Miscellaneous tasks include some quick processing at College A, but otherwise 
refer to tasks staff could not codify. 

A D B G 

Minutes .77 .13 - -29 

( For Section ^5, see Table 2.) 



Ukm Book Acquisition Work Loads . 

The Acquisition of books is an important and time consuming task in all 
libreiries, but the extent to which it absorbs staff time varies from college 
to college because the number of books each buys is not always in proportion 
with the size of the staff, in spite of the ATCDS/tA evidence to the Odgers 
committee which suggested that staffing levels should take into account bookfund 
amounts (see Section 1). It is possible to ascertain woxic loads per ^rson 
for this activity by dividing the total bodes acquired in one year by the total 
number of staff in the library. For the four colleges the following work loads 
result for the academic year 197 V2. 

A D B G 

Acquisition of books 

per member of staff lOOO 8ll 585 9^K) 

Periodical Acquisition Unit Times 

The hi^st unit times for Periodical Acquisitions was at College A, 
but this included time sp^nt on msdcing a new card index to the collection. 
ISie periodicals room is some distance fr<»i the work roiMis and back copies are 
transferred to one of five requisite sequences, on different parts of the 
library's three floors. At College E daily and weekend newspapers also have 
to be dealt with, as they do at College D. The shortest unit time was for 
College G, where new issues of periodicals are only put out on display once 
each week, whereas elsewhere they are put out daily, as they arrive. 

A D B G 

Minutes 8.69 2.42 , 5-75 1-19 , 

No.of Issues 3950 5932 2070 1986 
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^•Periodical Acquisition Woricloads 



It is also possible to calculate the workload caused by periodicals in 
each college, per member of staff,, as was done above for books; and the 
following results are obtained for the academic year 1971/2 ♦ 



Periodical issues acquired * 
per member of library 

staff 393 603 3^5 597 

Audiovisi>al Acquisition Unit Times 

47, Selection, ordering, accessioning 

The three activities* selecting, ordering and accessioning of audiovisual 
items were analysed together and, therefore, there may be more inaccurScj in 
these unit times since we cannot be sure that numbers of items se'^ected and 
ordered during the period of the Time Study were the sane as those actually 
received in the library, but the unit time has been calculated on the assumption 
that the same number of items was involved^ This coimnent does not apply to 
College S, where all items were counted at each stage, and this single heading was 
separated into its component parts, producing the following unit timss: 

tinit times No. of Items 

Selection .35 mins. 675 

Ordering 3.81 " 675 

Checking in orders 2.75 " 357 

Accessioning 2.59 " 686 

, Total 9.5 mins. 

College G*s time of 8.^ minutes is neare^ to this. At College Q selection 
is carried out by departments from information passed to them by the library. 
Elsewhere the library staff do the selection. At Colleges A (3.68 mins.), 
E and G all items are accessioned. At College E guimned labels are used except 
for pictures where the number is written on. At College G the number is 
stamped on pictures, notes and folders and written on films and tapes. At 
College A expensive items are entered in an accessions register. At College 
D (unit time .77 mins.) 3^ of the items were pictures which are not accessioned*. 
It is not knowihow many W!»re ordered. This time is very low and from the | 
above figures for College E we can see that most time goes on ordering, therefore* 
the lack of accessioning work does not explain this low figure. Perhaps bardl^r 
anything was ordered during this time. None the less, College E*s time seems 
very high. At College G the large unit time may be due to the fact that very 
few items are handled. 

hS, Cataloguing and Indexing 

Indexing took longest at College A (8.28 mins.). ^Qiis college uses an 
open access system with a dictionary catalogue with separate files for each 
type of material which include information such as age, suitability and i^aying 
time of each item. Many items have two cards. The catalogue is two floors 
away from the work room, and some of the time recorded was spent building up 
an authority file. During the Time Study much of the woxic was done by library 
school students whose wox4c had to be checked. At College £, where the unit 
time is 5*8 mins. the collection is closed access and cards are colour coded 
to show equipment needed; analysis of content of multi-media kits and files. 
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and age suitability are also included. At this college separate unit tioes 
for thiii Hctivity were obtained for each type of material as follows:- 





No.of items 


Uni± tiae 




11* 


21.3 


Archive \uilts 


7^ 


17.39 


Overhead transparencies 


82 


11.^ 


Tapes 


61 


10.1 


Prograinaed tapes 


12* 


9.52 


Filmstrips 


65 


7.76 


Slides 


205 


3.06 


Pictures 


ifOO 


2.58 


Multi-nedia kits 


5* 


2.28 



*Too few units for unit tiine to be accurate. 

At College A most of the units added were slides and pictures, but there were 
also 90 filastrips and 35 records. Of the 16 tapes, 12 were made by the staff 
from broadcast programmes, broadcasts of about 15-30 minutes duration each 
being made. At College G the unit time was minutes, but the items 
included some cuttings which are not indexed. It is an open access collection 
with a se|»rate simplified catalogue. At College 0 (.28 m^ms) more than half 
the items, the- expendable pictures, were not catalogued. Items are stamped 
with a simplified Dewey number and kept on open access. 

^9. Physical Processing 

Physical processing took 6.4l and 5.8 minutes respectively at CollegeBA 
and S, where pictures are bound, hole punched and mounted where necessary. 
At College A, typing accessioning nunA>er on labels for slide frames, tape 
boxes, etc. is included and some slide mounting occasionally takes place 
(taking 1.5 minutes per slide). At College S lamination of |>ictttres, 
accooipanying notes and pictorial parts of multi-media kits also takes place. 
Separate unit times for |>rocessing each type of material at this college 
are as follows:- 





No.of items 


Unit time 
mins. 


Films 


11* 




Archive units 


76 


17.9 


Overhead transparencies 


82 


• if.62 


Tapes 


61 


M 


Progrsmoied tapes 


12 


5.71 


Filmstrips 


None 




Slides 


2P5 


.98 


Pictures 


590 


5.66 


Hulti-media kits 


1* 


13.71 



It is noticeable that the two types of item with »ai^ J^arts (archive 
units and multimedia kits) are most tine consuming. At College Q the unit 
time is 3.65 mins. and includes binding or mounting pictures, and writing amae 
cards for film strips and records. At College D most items are not processed 
and the unit time is 1.01 mins. Only Colleges A and D tape record itema 
(tmit times .58 and .22 mins. respectively), but it is possible that not all 
the time on this activity has been included under this heading at College A. 



50. Filing Auciiovisual Materials 



The filing of items at College A is quite time 'consuming (1.79 mins.) 
because of the geograf^ical layout of the building. Pictures have to be filed 
in subject' order, two floors away from the audiovisual work ro<Mi* The professional 
librarian was also hampered by staff changes dicing the Time Study. Quite large 
proportions of College A and Q's unit tiflies went on miscellaaeous activities 
(2.94 and 5 mins. each). These included answering queries and pursuing 
unfulfilled orders. At College G all the work done by the professional staff 
was included here, as it wais too small an amount of time to separate (see 
section ^J). 

51« Conclusion 

The overall unit tiroes for the acquisition of audiovisxjal times was as 
follows: 

A D E a 

. Minutes 25.68 21.3 29.96 

as was the case with acquisition of books, unit times for each part of this 
activity were also obtained (see Table 11 in Appendix IV}. This is a new 
. area o-t wox^ in most libraries and methods are still under review. It is 
likely that, in future, thje woz4c involved will become increasingly similar to 
that for books? when fully fledged Resource Centres are introduced in 
colleges, however, this activity may include considerable time making materials. 

52. Work Loads for Audiovisual Materials 

The number of items acquired per year per member of staff can also be 
used to calculate comparable work loads for audiovisual materials. However, 
it must be remembered that, as shown for College £*& figures, s<Moe kinds of >^ 
items are very much more time consuming than others and when the proportion 
of each type varies considerably between colleges the resultant work loads 
will not be completely comparable (for a discussion of inecnnparability 
resulting from different methods of working, see Section 64 ). 

A D E G 

College work loads HO 77 667 40 

53. Circulation Unit Times 

The overall unit times obtained for the three colleges with a supervised 
issue system were College A, 2.65 mins., College D, 3*79 mins., and College Q, 
^.9 mins. The unit time for College E wita unsupervised system was 2.06 mins. 
' Attempts were made to obtain separate unit times for different parts of the Job, 
with the following results t shown in Tables 3 and 4. 
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TABLE 5 

College E 





Hins. 


Xssulnic ohe ordinary hock^ includintf 




answering related queries 


Beturnln^ one book 


•6 


Shelving one book 




Dealing with overduedi etc* per book 


•1 


Policy decisions per book 


.1 






Issuing one restricted book 




fietuming one book 


0 .6 


ShelviiJag one book 




l^allng with overdues« etc« per book 


.1 


Policy decisions 


>1 








(actually mad<» up of 9^0 bo<4c8 at 8,1 mins. each and lMf2 Jou^fimls for Ihtexuial 
Use at 3.6 mins. each) ^ 

Issuing one audiovisual iten 

Returning one AV (including shelving) •h 

Dealing with overdues •! 

Policy decisions ♦! 

1.1 

Average for all' materials 2.1 



All these units were calculated fron the actual time recorded during 
the time study; since at College £ the recording and analysis were 
carried out at this level. Tc±b was riot possible elseidiere because 
• circulation activities at the B^rvice point were taken from the staff 
time table (see section 4)« 



College A 

!• Physical- process of issuing one book 



-2* 



ft 



I ft 



returning one book 



5» Cancelling charge for one hock 

km Time helping students at counter in 
connection with book issues 

Shelving one bo^ (not including 
sorting) 

6« Sortif^ one book (ready for shelving) 



7# OverdueSf etc« 



r 

Mins. 
.2 




.1 
.6 



found by stop watch timing of 
all staff at x-anilOBt intervals 

estimated With x^ference 
to College £• 



•k estimated 



.2 

.35 

.1 

2.05 



found by stop watch timing 

estimated with reference* 
to College S*s overall 
shelving figure. 

estimated 



1* Physical process of issuing one 
Audiovisual 

,2» Physical process of returning one 
Audiovisual — 

5. Other work with returned Audiovisual 
(sorting issue slips) 

4« Time helping students choose 
Audiovisual 

^« Shelving one Atuiiovisual (excluding 
sorting) 

6« Sorting Audiovisual 



►3 ^ 



I found by 



stop watch ti^xf^ 



,6 estimated 



»4 estimated 



«2 found by stop watch timing 
♦35 estimated 
2*25 



Restricted loan: as for ordinary book except 

add opening book case •2 estimated 



Average time on all types of material is 



2^25 

2.1 roins* 
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It intere^iting that the average quantifiable time for both colleges" 
. •! minutvs, although College E**^ is only that high bed^U^e of the large 
number of restricted Aoania^aue a handle4« and the long tij4 these take* At 
this college we have been s t e to account for the whole /of the tin^ recorded 
as Circulation ; i^e* the unit time in Table 5 is the OTme as that originally 
discovered fron the Time Study. However^ there is a difference of about 

minutes between the two unit tiraea^ if our estimates are about correct* 
We believe that this time is accounted for by the activities involved in 
sujsei^vising the cowiter. A system requiringf "constant attendance^ overview of 
users and reader contact, is^bound to absorb some DXtra time not inwediately 
applicable to any particular timeable activity* Some of this probably includes 
answering user*^* general questions. 

At Colleges ,D and G no detailed breakdown of this sort has been attempted* 
However 4 some estimates Iiave been possible. At College Q moat activities were 
recoi -ied on a separate service point forffli and exactly what this included is 
pot known precisely. However, issuing of audiovisual materials was recorded 
on a separate form. Thus at least two times can be obtained^ one for all 
activities concerned with books and a similar one for audiovisual items. It 
also proved possible to calculate how much of the book unit time wen^t on 
shelving. Since this college accumulates its returned issue slips, i^und then 
counts them at the end of each term, the part of the book unit time tor this 
could also be * xtracted. 

College G 

Audiovisual unit time ?.6 minutes 1^15 items 

Book unit time ^•O minutes 9051 items 

^ book unit time 

Shelving (not including 

£rorting) .8 minutes per book 

Counting the issue .55 minutes per bo<^ 

Some of the time for the following activities may have been recorded at the 
counter: but at JLeast that amount indicated was spent on the task referred to. 

Sending overdues .5 minutes per book 

Answering queries .1 " ti tt . 

Date tamping prior 

to shelving .1 " " 

Practx^i^y oill the remainder was spent on the issue and return of bodes, and 
the .sorting? of slips and books. However, there is internal evidence from College 
C*s recording sheets that much of their relaxation allowance was included in 
the time recorded. This was most likely to happen in the case of Circulation 
where they recorded large amounts of time at the counter; sometimes over three 
hours ar^' indicated as spent on Circulation at a stretch. This happened, very 
much ler.r,, at the audiovisual service point. If most of that J>art of the 
relaxation allowance which we found to be missing for College G (see Section 5 ) 
in an. omed to have been lost in the Circulation times recorded, and if we reniqve 
thir., it wi^.! brin^ the book unit time down to k.G minutes and the overall unit 
tizie duwn to h^k minutes (previously minutes). 

ollege D time was estimated by the librarian for the actual process 
of issuing and returning a book, with the following results: 

To stamp book and check i^eader*s cards .5 minutes 

To fi3i^ slips in two separate places .2 
To reiL^x-? slips and clear book on return .6^^ 



Where books carried fines* an extra .3 minutes per book 

Where books are reserved, " " .3 " per book 



. but it is not known what proportion of books were involved. An extra .6 to 
.9 minutes is estitaated ab being apeat by the reader completing his own"slip6, 
this is user time saved, therefore, ill tho^e systems where the reader does not 
need to perform this chore. In additicm, reader completed slips are raore 
likely to contain inaccuracies or be di^icul* to decipher, thus increasing 
ataff time at a later stage. 

Extra problems probably arise at College Q where the reader does initial 
filing of jaxs own slip, thus mcdcing it |K>ssible for him to cKicasionally borrow 
bookr without issuing them to himself, in spite of the supervised gate. When 
books are returned they are placed by the reader on a "Returned book" trolley 
and students occasionally borrow these without the previous ' issue having been 
cancelled, causing a further increase fn staff time sorting out resultant .. 
confusions, la addition, it is possible that "illicitly borrowed" items might 
be returned to this trolley. In this case, the staff will search the issue 
for the charge in vain, and more books will have "Wen involved in staff 
circulation time than were counted in the issue statistics- A ccymparison of 
College A's and College D*s estimates for the physical act of issuing books 
(ignoring the students* part at College D) suggests that the slip system takes 
longer: 

College A College D 

Issuing .2 minutes Issuing .5. minutes 

Returns .6 " Returning .6 " • 

Otherwise the greater unit time at College Q is probably explained by the lower 
issues being made, even though the counter has to be manned for as many hours. 
The greater time at College D is evident from their long opening hours, and 
th» employment of staff in the evenings and' weekends, as supervisors only. 

^k. Internal Use 

No unit times for activities concerned with internal use were obtained 
from the Time Study but timing experiments carried out later did produce some 
times (see Section 19). The following unit times for straightening (putting 
books in order on the shelves) were obtained: • 

A D E G 

Minutes 2.7 1.8 1.2 1.3 per shelf \^ 

Obviously, the length of time this activity takes uepends on how disorganised ' 
the shelves are to begin with, and if the job is done regularly a lower time 
should be obtained. The nature of the material also affects it. At College 
A the large number of small items per shelf in the school services library 
made those shelves more time consuming than the others. !l3ie tidiness of the 
shelves and the accuracy with which users return materials to the shelf will 
also be relevant. At College D two timings were obtained. The one quoted 
above refers to the time taken to straighten after one week's disarray. This 
is the desirable level of f^quency which a library may realisticedly aim for. 
However, they normally only achieve straightening during vacations and with 
about half a term's disarray it took 2.9 minutes per shelf. 

At Colleges A and G timing experiments were also carried out to ascertain 
length of time taken to shelve books. At College G, two people were timed 
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shelving book;; whi(*h had been placed from trolleys onto tables near the ri^t 
shelves and a third j>orson ijhelving hodkB from tables during the vacation* 
An average figiire for thr^e staff was •^S minutes per book# At College A an 

artificial situation was created* one hundred books were spread around the 

library^ since Internalr useks often use bo(^s in rooms other than where they 
find them^ Only one assitittmt was timed and a unit time of m^l minutes waa 
obtained • / 

55» Book Use Work Loads: Irterttal Use and Circulation ^ 

The numbers of books an^ audiovisual items issued per member of staff 
per annum in these four colleges were as follows: 

A D E G 

10560 9751 8W 7SkO 

There are no comparable figures for books used internally, but the above gives 
some guide^ since the amount of book borrowing reflects the amount of internal 
VLSOm The survey of use (see Part VA) and failure surveys produced some 
internal: external use radios (see Part II) • Two counts r>f boctfcs left on tables 
at College A gc.ve ratios of 2:$ and 1:5» Since we are only interested in 
that part of internal use which results in shelving by staff t these are 
obviously the relevant' ratios for our purpose. At College G according to the 

\ faalure survey the figure for proportions of items needing shelving by staff 
was 2^ of the total used internally. At College D students are requested 
nQt to reshelve lending materials consulted* intemally, but to shelve reference 
bo6ks' and periodicals. Probably at least 30^ of their materials are shelved 
by ^he staff* From the small amoimt of time spent shelving at College it 

. is assumed that about 15% of books aire shelved by staff there • To calculate 
the proportions of books needing to be shelved at the other colleges therefore 
we need to find the ratio of books used internally and not shelved. If the 
internal: external ratios are as follows: 

DEC 

2:1 2:1 ki3 

and the proportions of internally used books left on the tables are: 

D E G 

50% 15% 2556 

then the ratio of books to be shelved to books borrowed will be 

D E . G 

1:1 1:3 1:3 

If we take College A's ratio to b^ 1:3$ woxicloads per member of sta^f per 
year will be: 

A D E Q 

Shelving 8640 9360 2783 2612 
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Another way of calculftting number of books to be shelved is as follows: 



Let a » numbeF^ bccrfcs shelved during the Time Study 

Let b a number issued during the Time Study 

Let c =: *♦ ** year 

Then a « Time Study hours shelving 
unit time per bo<* 

l^xen a:b = ratio of books shelved to books isstied and ^ c - books ^ 
shelved per year. ^ 

If this method is used, and the unit time per book is taken as #5 minutes, 
the following workloads result: 

A D S G ^ 

Shelving ^b^b 3897 850 21^0 

if the above are correct, either the internal: external use ratios used for the 
first figures are inflated, or shelving during "tlie. Time Study was carried ^cfut 
flttore quickly than the timings at Colleges A and E suggest, or not all the 
shelving was completed at* these colleges, (but see Section 19). 

Work loads for Straightening can be calculated less problematically by 
dividing the total stock by the number of staff, with the fgllowing results: 

A D E G 

Straightening 8^99 9^31 7551 8262 

Initially we attempted to calculate workloads for straightening according to 
the number of shelves in the library. This was found to be inaccurate because 
Colleges A and D have about the same number of shelves and yet College A has 
a much larger stock to be straightened. Presumably their number of items 
per shelf is greater. This factor will also explain their high unit time 
per shelf straightened (see Section 5^). Using stock figures as the unit for 
calculation also has the advantage of allowing aut^ovisual materials to be 
included. y 

56. Inter loans and Reservations Unit Times 

The range of times for inter loans is very wide. The shortest time, 
at College E of 1^.7 minutes coincides with a large number of units being 
completed, 80 during the Time Study, but the next shortest time, l6.8 minutes 
occurred at College D wher« 10 were acquired. This library is new and still 
building up its stocks and, therefore, usually chooses to requested items. 
At College A the unit time (20.52 minutes) includes making a duplicate hand- 
.written entry for all items ia an exercise book. This library only used NCL 
and NliL during the Time Stu^iy. Most requests come from staff and fourth year 
B.Eds, and users are encoui^aged to try first the very good facilities at local 

libraries. College G*s unit time is 25.71 minutes. These requests were not 
necessarily the same as the loans received, or those returned. Thus the unit 
time includes packing and unlocking time only for items received and/or returned. 
The actual figures for the Time Study period were as follows: 
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ThUG tho unil^ time doc£3 not include^ for any of tho colle^tns, all tho himo 
• 'iken rtH:<'iving or iv-f-cking rill tht-r.e Itcnn;;^ 

';ol.lf^i;:f. A th,. high<->^>t-re.-x»rvHtion unit time^ of i^^.^^"? minuter.. 
Thi;^ ii'. b<>c/AU;L.o thv charging ;"y3tem preventt^ rocervt'd materialo being stopped 
in the ii:^i^e the liookamafric slip i^s filed in transnction number order. 
Rf*.s*^rveol it^Hpc are, tiu-rt'*fore, listed on a visiblt? index and all returned books 
:<r»; a^':ont:t it. Thi^; onGun^s that the fir^-t copy returned nee t^, the 

r<-j*-rv'it ion^ii* ' This board ir. nl-^o used to indicnte mii^ning books which are 
se^rohnd for on the shelvf n. The part r^f the iasue due back that week is also 
sometime*^ checked to be i',ure no rcGcrvationr. are missed, but thi:: in a very 
difficult nnd :;lov rroceru: ai; the •:malitv of tht* nrint on the ijlipi*^ i^^ often 
poor, -loliese D has Only jUst started its reservation system, but it has 
proved immediately popular and they achieved the very luick time of minutes^ 
Colleg-e re;3ervation syctem (unit time 9#10 minutes) ir. n wry heavily uc^ed 
:servi^^e, 7'\^ re^ervi^.ion;^. being made during; t.he Tine Study. A nev/ anr.iutant 
wa£5 dointf the v;ork a^ thi:? titne. College 'J hao no formal r^er.^rvation nyr»te?n. 

Heirery-tt ion and £ntT:rloan WorklorU::: . 

Annual workloads per 'member of ::taff for thfc?::e tv;o tij*^ttxr. of v;brk for 
the year 1*71/- w^-re -ac foUovTnt 

A D E a 

Intt-rioaui, .7 '^O ♦ 

Ke(j;t'rv>^tioiu: l'** 77 Ic' - 

* ectimater 



It is interesting to note aome connection between amount of reservation 
work and number of interloanr> nought, and it ic i^urpni^ing that a library with 
^ic many interio .n:^ an College ii finda no need for a formal reservation syntom, 
though thi:; may p-^trtiy be explained by the fact that it is a small college 
where moct student r probably know each othei- and renervationa are made 
'informally, by the library staff telling a reader v;ho har the book* 

kej^rogra^^hy : Un 1 1 Timer> 

At Gollegec A and E there i.s no photocopier in the library, and ntaff 
t?ikf- reference materials to be photocopied elsewhere in the col lege • Tlie 
unit tirr.Ow given .are for tlio whole transaction and it is not knovm how many 
page^ v;ero mnde in each case* Colleger D and G have coin-operated machines 
on library premi;se:; and , therefore^ unit times are not readily obtainable (ct-e 
Section PB). 

A E 
Minutei; i7.^* .v8.. 

None of "the other activitief> have a calculable number of unit^^ and 
therefore no unit time obtainable comparable with thoi^e discussed abovf»* 
However, ontimater: of time taken and needed^ of backlogs and workloads can be 
made in most of theae areas* 
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59 • Applying Time Study d:ita to c^omplete .ycar # 

For aever^l reaison^ it is worth using the infortnation obtained, from the 
Time StUxiy in conjunction with the libraries' own iitatistic^j and the' 
librarians' information on work done^ to draw up a complete picture of the 
library's year# Firstly^ various workloads fluctuate because of teaching 
practice periods^ examinations^ vacation etc. which are not in the librarians^ 
^ control* Therefore other activities are moved to quieter times when the 
library staff can complete them^ The proportions of time spent on each 
•I activity we investigated (see Section 6) may be different over a whole year* 
Secondly t if we are to ascertain what staff are needed to complete all the 
library's tasks^ we must discover what the^e were for an actual period and 
where possible, use previous annual statistics to predict hovi far they are • 
likely to Vc-iry :n the future, then budgeting from need can take place based 
on good predictions of that need and of how much staff time is requi£;ed to 
fulfil it* Therefore, information on work output and input for the year 
1971/72 was u. ed to draw up a full yearns picture* There is a discrepancy 
between input and output as all libraries have backlogs in some areas* It* 

possible to discover how far the projections were accurate. The work 
believed to have been completed during the year was concerted into time by 
using the unit times and proportions obtained during the Time Study. The total 
time worked thn^ indicated was then compared with the total tim^ available for 
work from the staff that year. 

The differences between the total hours calculated as worked during the 
year and the total hours calculated as available from the staff concerned were 
as follows. Minus means that more hours were apparently worked than were 
available. 

A D E G 

Difference in hour^s ^ :.H + - IkBE * + ^0 

% of total time available .^i 5^ 12% .6^ 

• This may be partly due to an eyen greater level of overtime by the 
academic member of .staff than occtirred during the Time Study. 

60. Ascertaining total^ time spent per year on activities for which hard statistics 
of units completed and unit times were availab3^e . 

In some areas of library wo^^k there is no problem in ascertaining the 
total number of units of work coming to and/ov being completed by the library* 
Most librarians know or can find out from the records how many books, periodical 
issues and audiovisual materials were acquired in any one year* If the 
number added to stock is different trora those acquired this also can be 
calculated by reference to accession numbers, by counting new items listed on 
stock records or by counting stock awaiting processing and subtracting the 
result from the number acquired. 

If the relevant statistics are kept, there is also an immediate record 
of work cOTipleted in the following areas; items issued, reservations and 
interloan requests and, where relevant ♦ items photocopied. Where changes in 
procedure will have affected the unit times for any of these activities, they 
. Qjust be taken into account in all calculations made. The total number of units 
multiplied by the unit time will then produce the total hours needed or taken 
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to complvto work in tho; e areas. To .iLjcert.-ain how much woi-k wac done by each 
type of st'»fl% the timt^ obtained i« then Uividod according to the proportions 
pertaining during- the Time Study, Hgain making nny adjuf^tw^ntij required because 
of known changes In circumntancer,. For examplt?, it ha:; been noted that 
inter loans, normally n clf»rical task at College A, wan done by fi professional 
for rirt of tiu- Tifnt; Sfuiv, Th-j rvrovdi^d by library r-tudontu at this 

college requires, d^milnr reallocation. ^ 

4^i >Actj.vitie£^ for which units are hot known 

For the remaining activities, ascertaining the total nnit^ for a year 
is not so f^traightforward. We cannot aSKUme that t}ie «ame amount of time will 
be spent on each during the remaining weeks of the year as was spent 
during the 1.":^ or 1^ weckiS of the Time Study, for the reasons referred to m 
Section 59. Nor can a number of units be taken from library statistics. In 
many cases it hn.; not ev^on been possible to produce a unit time. 

At leaet for Internal Uae, some evidence for unit timet; has been obtained' 
(see Section and fairly certain units can be ascertained for straightening. 
The library know.-; or can easily count the number of shelveti used in the library 
and the libr ifian haff some,, idea of how often the whole library is straightened 
per term. Fi-ora the tiroes obtained by means of timing experiments, a total 
time spent straightening during the year can then be obtained. Likewise the 
librarian can estimate how long it would take to do the Job if tlie library 
were straightened more regularly, if ho first decided jurt ho'V often per term 
it did need to be done. 

For shelving of internal materials the matter is more difficult ac we 
have already noted the difficulties involved in discovering^ how many bookij 
are used and left out on tables (see Section 5^0. If thn member of hours 
j*€rcorded for shelving during the Time Study is divided by the unit time obtained 
for shelving bookr> at College A, it should be possible to calculate how many 
books were shelved during the Time Study, assuming {that this unit time is 
accurate and applicable elsewhere (nee Section ^^). It assumes that the 
relationship between books borr»^wed and books used and left on tables is constant. 

There are ijome areas of work for which no units or unit times have been 
referred to, but for which a unit can be calculated in some sense. For 
readerr,' advice wor-k the unit is the number of users, i.e. the total staff and 
students of the college. From the Time Study we can calculate how much time 
was spent per v/eek in term time on average on each student and interpolate 
for the whole college year. The results obtained for the four colleges for 
the year 1 '71/^' were as follows: 

A D K a 

Minutes per year per student/ 

staff member of college 2t> 15 8 

Tlie librarian also knows how many periods of instruction he gives in 
a year and how many he gave during the Time Study. But not all the preparation 
for these may have fallen in this period. In fact, because the summer vacation 
fell prior to the commencement of all four time studies, much preparation will 
certainly have been done outside thi^ period. Therefore, it is not possible 
to calculate how much time is involved per period just from the Time Study 
evidence and more estimation is needed. 
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Unit.. coMid 'iL'O bo caioulated for library publicatiohs since a library 
must know how mnfiy it produced, but again the complete woi*: for any one 
bibliography may not h.'^v# fallen within the Time Study jieriod and certainly, 
since again tht* bulk of these will have been done during the stwrnier vacation, 
only a very rough estimate of. time taken can be obtained. Only at College £ 
does the library haVt> a large and regular progranune of publications. Here, 
the librarian timed the clerical staff typing, duplicating and collating 
copies of three bibliographies and listed all those produced during one year, 
estimating her own time preparing thetn and estimating clerical time with 
reference to her timing experiment and taking into account the si^^e and number 
of each publication produced. A full list can be found in Table 15 in 
Appendix IV. In some cases her own time on this task included reading books, 
especially children's books and most of this work was done as overtime^ 
Although numbers of displays could be calculated, librarians do not 'aliffays 
keep a note of the displays they set up and so no accurate time for those 
during the study nor estimate for the whole year can be made. The best estimate* 
can probably be arrived -at by assuming that the amount of time in the Time Study 
refers only to term time weeks and thus calculating the amount of time spent 
per week in term time and multiplying the number of weeks in the college year. 

Again College E is the only library with a full progranane of displays 
over and above the regular use of library display points. Seven different 
types of display occurred during the Time Study. Two further types of display 
did not Occur during the study but examples were subsequently timed by the 
librarian. She also listed all displays held in. the year and indicated which 
type they were. Thus, full times for the year can be calculated. (See Table 
15, Appendix IV). 

There remains one activity for which we have no unit time but for which 
there is a unit, namely Registration. The unit here is all the first year 
students at the beginning of the year and all the third year leavers and 
fourth years at the end. However, some work recording address changes and 
withdrawals will arise from the whole student body throughout the year. Because 
registration time occurred during the Time Study at College A a fairly accurate 
figure for this part of the task can be obtained. Elsewhere it is necessary to 
rely on librarians* estimates, but it is never a very large area of woiic and 
at College G the library does not register the students. 



62. Activities for which no unit is applicable 



There remain two areas of wo: for which no unit is applicable. It can- 
be argued that the unit for stock .naintenance is the total number of items 
in stock and where stock taking is concerned this is the case, even vbere a 
sample check is used at College A. However, since, except for the first week 
at College A, the Time Study period did not include the suiraner vacation, when 
stock taking takes place, no evidence for this was produced. However, in 
some colleges the librarian knows how long is spent on this ta^ because for 
a certain period during the vacation all staff time is allocated to it. Thus, 
at College E, stock taking occupies a full week's work for all staff and the 
amount of time spent on the job, therefore, is the number of staff x hovacs 
worked per week. Some libraries carry out weeding and stock editing in the same 
way. Elsewhere this is a more *id hoc' task. The remaining woi4c included under 
this heading is repairs, general replacements and binding. The only estimate 
for this per year which can be made is one based on the assumption that th« 
amount of voxk does not vary greatly during the year and that, therefore a 
figure for the 52 weeks can be interpolated from that obtained from the Time 
Study. 
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Tho rt-Ti- iniriK .'tre't ir* concerned with Administration of all types» 
including attending committees, forward planning, professional study, etc» 
The only part t>f this for which units of any kind can be obtained is committee 
work, where the number of committees of which the iibrarian(:s) is a member, 
multiplied by the number of meetings of each per year can be ueed. However, 
some area3, i^ncb. as showing visitorij round and preparing etstimatea were 
calculable at College S. Otherwise, it is only possible to assume that 
Administration as a proportion of the total work must always rem«)iin fairly . 
constant in each library and calculate it accordingly, 

6j5. Results of Annual Projections 

Full projections to show use of time in each library for the year in 
which the Time Study occurred were made. These are set out in Appendix IV- , 
Tables 18.1 to IS.^, along with notes to indicate differences between Time Study 
situations and annual situations and any changes in unit times or staff proportions. 
If the amount of work during the year was exactly in proportion to that during 
the Time Study then the hours worked during the year will be equivalent to Time 
Study hour& x k,3^ (except at College E where the Time Study lasted 13 weeks and 
the formula would be Time Study hours x ^ = equivalent annual hours). However, 
in all colleges there were considerable variations in certain areas, notably 
stock maintenance, lectures, bibliography and display and the result is, of course, 
that proportions of time spent on various activities over a year are rather 
different from those occurring during the Time Study and discussed in Section 6. 
Below are the two sets of proportions for each college for comparison. In 
studying these it must be borne in mind that in some cases the amount of time 
per year for a particular activity has been estimated, with varying degrees of 
accuracy. (See Sections 60 to 62) 

TABLE 5 





Time 
Study 

A 

% 


Year 
A 
% 


Time 
Study 
D 
% 


Year 
D 

% 


Time 
Study 
E 

% 


Year 
E 

% 


Time 
Study 

G 

% 


Year 
G 
?6 


Book acquisition 


IS- 


15 


17 


iS 


li 


l:> 


27 


27 


Periodical acq* 




k 


2 


2 




1 




0.!> 


AV j^kcquisition 




3 


2 


1 


10 


11 


1 


1 


Stock maintenance 


2 


k 


0.9 


2 


0.2 






5 


Circulation 


35' 




h2 


^♦1 


23 


1^ 


39 


37 


Internal Use 


10 


9 


8 


6 






2 




Interloan 


0.7 


0.8 


0.1 


0.1 


0.7 


0.2 


0.9 


1 


Photocopying 


0.7 


0.7 




1 


1 


1 


0.^ 


0.^ 


Readers* Adviser 


h 


k 


2 


' 2 


Ik 


10 


1 


1 


Reservations 


3 


2 


0.7 


0.5* 


k 


2 






Administration 


11 


12 


15 


15 


16 


16 


15 


15 


Teachings guidance 
and display 




h 


7 


7 


10 


20 


h 


k 


Registration 


2 


2 


0.1 


1 


0.2 


0.3 




mm 


Research 


5 




5 


5 


k 


U 


6 


6 



(Whole percentages have been used here. Except for proportions of less than 1%. 
For more precise Time Study percentages see Table 5 in Appendix IV) 
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TABLE 6 WORKLOADS PER MEMBER OF STAFF 



College 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Stock 


















XXjuKS 




7A7Q 




8U62 


5^1 




7550 


16827 




lif6l 


' 308 


137 


769 


1950 


2180 


912 


H/A 


IS6U6d 


10560 


5367 


9167 


9751 


8497 


*0278 


78M) 


IW^ 


Inter loarxfi 


27 


305 


55 


6 


80* 


102 


45 


25 


Beservations 




530 


^♦6 


' 77 


122 


10^^ 


H/A 


15«f» 


Acquisitions 


















Books 


1000 


758 


1100 


8U 


585 


885 




5508 


Audiovisuals 


110 


76» 


25* 


77 


667 


500* 




N/A 


Periodicals 




515 


638 


603 


345 


515 


597 


8if2 


Students and 


A' 












158 




Staff 


170 


187 


176 


l^f2 


165 


1^*1 


572 


TOTAL 


20795 


15925 


21705 


20698 


17810 




17685 


55952 


Library staff 


10 


6.6 


6 


6.5 


6 


6 


5 


1.5 



* estimated* 
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WORKLOADS PKR PERSON 

Vith the same statistics as tho£3e which have been used to obtain hours 
per year per job it is possible to calculate average workloads for each member 
of staff in those areas where units are available* Relevant exi aples of these 
have already been used in Sections ^4 to 57. All these figures are obtained 
by dividing the total number of units by the total library staff. As well as 
those listed as being directly relevsuit to some of th0 activities for which 
unit times were al^ obtained, wozic loads for various other spheres of library 
_wox^ can also be calculated. Measuring library business and staff productivity 
by means of these average work loads has the advantage that they can be 
calculated for any library which keeps the relevant statistics. They enable 
a comparison of the amotrnt of work in at least s<»ne areas of library management 
to be made on a fair and comparable basis between libraries with different 
- staffing. Thus» relative productivity can be assessed, but without reference 
to those areas for which the necessary information is miavailable and without 
any attempt being made to calculate the time involved on these jobs. 

Table 6 shows all the woric loads which could be obtained trom available 
statistics, in the eight colleges. In some colleges certain statistics such 
as annual Issues are not kept. In these cases estimates have been made. 
In the case of issue statistics these are made with reference to figures 
recorded for the weeks of the survey of use (see Part VA). The estimated 
figures h-ve been asterisked. 

Unfortunately, although comparison of work loads in each area can be 
made between colleges, the total loads cannot fairly be compatred. This is 
btt'cause they are made up of items which are varyingly time constaming and a 
library with a lower total may have, in fact, more work to do because a higher 
proportion of that total is made up of major tasks. An attempt has been made, 
therefore, to weight each activity according to how time consuming each unit of 
it is, deciding on this, whenever possible, with reference to the relationship 
between imit times obtained during the Time Study for each activity. A 
weighting of 1 was given to each issue and all other weightings were calculated 
from this base, by saying, e.g. one book acquisition takes, according to the 
Time Study evidence, ten times as long as one book issue, one student receives 
advice etc. lasting about five times as long as it takes to issue one item, etCi 
The following weightings were used; . 

Stock Acquisitions 

Books 1 Books 10 

Audiovisuals 1 Audiovisuals 6 

T ' 1 Periodicals 2 

Issues 1 

Interloano 6 Students /staff 10 

Reservations K 

The result of multiplying the work loads by these weights gave total work 
loads for each library as follows: 

College A 3280? College E 28988 

B 26U28 F 36795 

c 3^255 0 2837^ 

D 5052^. H 70^1 ♦ 

• Student volunteers help in this library. For further details see Table 
15.2 in Appendix IV. 
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Ther* are thr^f' serious objections to thin method* Firstly it is not clew 
to which unit tiim* total i^toek relates* We have assumed that th« area of work 
concerned is stock maintenance » but, that does not give us a unit time* 
Nonetheless^ if our assumption of a weighting of 1 for this area is too sroallf 
doubling it would only alter the figures as follows: 

College A ^L.^OJ College E 56559 

C hkr?^ G 36656 

• D 59755 H 87508 



and halving it only has this effect: 

College A 1^8605 College E' 25312 

B 2255^ F 50585 

C ^69^5 0 2,k2k3 

D 25908 H 62067 

thus in neither case seriously altering the positions* 

Secondly ^ and more serious, the method ignores differences of 
methodology between libraries which produce differing unit times and likewise 
different relationships between unit times* ThVLQ^ it has been assumed that 
the relationship between time to issue and time to acquire one book is 1:10 
but at College D which has the lowest acquisition time of 19*52 minutes and 
a high issue time of 5#79» the relationship is i:5» Other similar variations 
can be found by referring to the unit times shown on Table 8^ Appendix IV* 
It is not satisfactory to ignore these differences as, although in H<xne cases 
a higher unit time may be a result of a less efficient system, in many cases 
they are the result of differing circumstances outside the librarian's control 
and in other cases the highest unit time is the most satisfactory figure 
because the lower units are the result of backlogs in that area* This is the 
case for readers* advice for instance* If reasonably average relationships 
between the relative weight of various tasks could be agreed by consensus 
between librarians, at least within reasonable tolerance limits, figures of 
this type could be useful* It must be remembered that the total figure 
should not be turned into an amount of time, but merely taken as an index to 
/ relative productivity, all differences in the circumstances of each library 
being ignored* 

Thirdly, these workloads do not include some types of library activity, 
including ad'^inistration, bibliographies, part of internal uae etc* Amounts 
of work in these areas will also vary with the result that som of the 
apparent differences in loads between libraries would change quite drastically, 
if these other types of load could be added* (See Sections 6 and 73^6) • 



65* PREDICTSKi FUTURE STATF NESaS 

So far we have only investigated the actual situation in existence in 
these libraries during the year 1971/72 and more specifically during a twelve 
week period of that year* However, information of this sort is only of 
practical use in so far as it can be used to indicate the amount of staff time 
needed in the future* There are four ways in which the staff time needed may 
differ from that which we have found to be used at present. Firstly, we have 
noted already the presence of backlogs in some areas of work* tHiese are of two 
types* There is the easily calculable backlog such as items in the library 
but awaiting processing, before reaching j;he shelves* Backlogs of this natfure 



are a waste of the libraries* resources* Materials have the most useful 
period of their life when they are new and it is poor economy of use for them 
to be unavailfsble to users during the first year or even two after their 
publication* Backlogs in straightening cause similar frustrations in that they 
prevent users from finding available items and again result in poor exploitat* 
ion of ^tock (see Pnrt II Sections ll* • The other type of backlog is less 

ea&;ily v-aicuiatud< but no It?::.- ;Jorious* 11 conctjrns £5Uch activities as 
readers* advire* If insufficient time i3 available to enable all users to 
obtain professional help as and when they need it they will inevitably make 
less use of the library* s facllitiest to the detriment of their studies and 
teachings and again resulting in under^exploitation of^ valuable library stock* 

Secondly, there are some activities which some colleges are hardly able 
to undertake «it all, or which they are doing on a veryimuch smaller scale 
than is needed or is done elsewhere* This includes the tiroduction of displays 
which bring materials to people's notice, both in and outside the library 
and which can also be used as a Useful teaching aid in connection with college 
and library courses, conferences etc*, (see details of 4i^ork undertaken at 
College E in Table Appendix IV)* Also included hex^e is lecture work, 

production of bibliographies and opening hours during wlkch full services 
are available, all of which are areas of work where the amount provided from 
college to college varies considerably* No librarian, with his existing 
staff, has been able to offer adequate amounts of all the^se services and some 
have chosen to concentrate on some areas and some on other's* (See details of 
librarians* descriptions of their own backlogs/ in **Table 16, Appendix IV)* 
As Roberts has noted; 

\ » 

**Colleges of education exhibit a lack of uniformity in 
library provision that is somewhat surprising in ^ view of 
their commonness of ptirpose* Library adaptation^ to the 
individual circumstances of colleges are diverse pnd 

, sometimes strange** ** **it is difficult to visiialise 

/the colleges as institutions with the same broad aims*** 

/ Thirdly^ there have been already considerable increased in' vferk loads 
in the last few years as a result of the introduction of B*Ed* courses and 
changes in teaching methodn towards those which involve morelprivate study 
on the part of students* At the present time more colleges a^e changing 
from exam* based to continuously assessed courses, often incltiding 
dissertations and special study work by individual students. These changes . 
are likely to involve the library in greater work in the fiel4s of 
bibliography and inter-library loans, as individuals require n^aterials of 
a more specialist type, and training in library use, as students find it necessary 
to make more subject searches, rather than finding specific titles only* In 
addition^ the introduction of greater proportions of audiovisual materials 
will increase use and guidance needed in this area* Book issues are still 
increasing in many colleges, although it is not possible to kn^w at what 
point, if the user population remains the same, a watershed will be reached 
in this category of use* 1 

! 

Fourthly I there is a need in some libraries for a change in the type of 
personnel who do v^arious jobs, which will affect the balance of' staffing* 
We have noted, for instance, at College D, the problems caused by lack of 
clerical time for processing* 

In addition, as libraries grow, the possibility of employing other 
types of labour must also be considered* Some college libraries find that*, 
although they have clerical assistants, the gradings available do not enable 
them to employ typists, who need a fair level of competency if they are to . 
produce catalogue cards* It is worth considering employing a certain 
proportion of the clerical staff at ^ach library specifically as typists* 
There is also a need for shorthand typing and secretarial assistance to 



the librarian* In addition some library work involves conciderable liftiiig 
and carryinir* In n lirge building quantities of book^i may need regularly. . 
to be carried . long tliat^incos. It not work ideally suited to the young 
girls and women who predominate on library staffs* There is a caee here^ 
therefore^ for employ irig manual labour for some of the clerical hours needed* 
As well Ho r?hc Ivlnj^ book: Mnd *%irrying parcela^ thoy could be employed afii 
• exit i;upervi^-,ur^ :iu^i it^-.rj bi: tuorv :iUc*ot5^3ful in deterring tlieft than other 
type5 of staffs 

Technical 3;:>;>iatance will become Jncreasingiy necessary as more libraries 
become resource centres and stock lar^r amounts of hardware ^ perhaps lending 
it out as well as software* If and when libraries also become, heaviiy ifr* 
volved in making material^ this will be even more imperative* Such technical 
staff needs have not been considered in our staffing estimates* They should 
be employed for time over and above that later indicated as needed for audio- 
vistial materials* It is likely that at lea^t one half time technician id 
needed in any college with over about SOOO audiovisual items, with more time 
pro rata as the stock increases* Additional time will be needed if a large 
amount of hardware is stocked*. 

66. ADJUSTING TIMS STUPY TIMES AKD STAFF PROPORTIONS 

Some of these factors affect the unit times obtained* If a new activity 
which is needed in a particular college and which is part of a larger activity 
for which a unit time has been obtained, is to be undertaken, obviously the 
unit time for that activity will increase* For example, at College A, the 
addition of enough time to bring selection' procedures to a satisfactory level 
will increase the unit time for book acquisition* On the other hand some 
of the. T^ime Study results sliowed an unproductive use of time in some areas 
and an alteration in this situation can result in the lowering of a unit time* 
In most cases" this saves on staffing at the expense of greater coat in some 
other areas, ^ince the job still has to be done* Two examples are physical 
processing of books which was very time consuming at College E and is now 
being done by the book supplier and photocopying at College A which previously 
involved staff in a long walk to another part of the college, but which will 
be much quicker when» in the near future, the library acquires its own 
photocopying machine* 

As already mentioned some librarians are also finding it necessary to 
alter the kind of staff doing a particular job* Thus, at College A, the 
proportion of clerical time on periodicals has been inci-eased from to ^fO^Sf 
thus bringing it more into line with the practice elsewhere* 

Ideally, kt should be possible to reach agreement as to the kinds of 
staff who should undertake most types of library work, at least between 
clerical and professional staff (see Table 17, Appendix IV)* 

67* FTJTURS STAFF NEEDS: IWDIVIDPAL COLLEGES 

At College A future staffing needs were calculated for three years ahead, 
when the library will have moved into a new building* They were based on the 
Time Study information and took into account all the types of consideration 
referred to earlier* The results, with notes on how they were obj^^ned, / 
can be foirnd in Table l8*5» Appendix IV* ill 

Attempts were made to do the same for the other four colleges witn ^ 
partial success* Nonetheless, the method is very time consuming\ind could 
not be applied to other colleges who have not done Time Studies. It presupposes 
a librarian working in isolation to produce individual staffing demand for 
his own college with very little reference to what is going on elsewhere* 
The results obtained would, therefore, not be of any use for any other library* 
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As alre-iiy ir. ii • < .1^ ^-niii,-? intf n-'fi^iimv of differing buildings, college 
ethos, etc. J til «tu/atintf in coUi<g«.«^ <'Ughi t^j receive the same general 
standard (?f library provision. Aft«i^ all^ th^y ^ail be going out to teach 
in schools all over/ Britain and there f on- ♦ i^vsUf^^tbiy ^ilX ^11 need to have 
the sane level of expertise and awareness. It tfcferii'ijr** -*^*ji-}^t« T=^su?o/iable 
that if provision' of h ^ettain t^pe nni standard '12 fi^n^ .fei-iysnvittV 
students in one coll<»^r, it xs ?ilso needed elseuher*?. 'Ku»y^fcift:-^ *ibyv*fi^r 
should not ascertain .i(heir needs in isolation frott. dcveluptricutii In cilu;* fjjwfts^ 
It would be far more useful for colleges if they could calculate tlitic i-l&ifili^. 
needs with reference to universally applicable standards. 

Howeverx^ we have already noted (Section l) the unsatisfactoriness of a 
standard' whicn only takes into account one factor of library business, namely 
student numbers or bookgrant size. Additionally, although it may be agreed 
that all colleges should offer the same standard of service, indij^dual _ 
circumstances may mean that this has to be provided by different mfe^ihods in 
different places. A way of calculating staff needs which ignored alXH^eSe 
could be too inflexib|Le to cover many problems of libraryHnanagement. 

oince there will always be some colleges which are slow in adopting new 
methods, providing staff for activities not yet being carried out would be 
wasteful. On the other "hand, if provision and methodology is to develop and 
change there must a^Lways be some colleges which are undertaking activities 
experimentally which are not yet thought of elsewhere. If' staff and facilities 
^ for libraries are based on a good average for now without allowing for auch 
variations, then college libraries will stagnate and no developmental work 
will ever be able to take place. 

There is, therefore, a need for a method of calculating staff needs which 
takes into accoiint Variations in circumstances and allows for flexibility 
while still offering similar standards of provision to all students and staffs 
In addition, it needs to be based on calculations from statistics which are 
readily availably and to be- open to validation as far as possible by reference 
to q\iant if iable information available, accepted knowledge of quality and types 
of service needed and attainable as indicated by the moi^t experienced writers 

Much of the quantifiable information has become available as a result of 
this research, although further investigatioiis are needed for validation 
purposes* The area where quantifiable information is least helpful ar^ opinion 
is most undecided as to acceptable levels of provision concerns teaching and 
guidance in library use and the extent to which the library should offer an 
active rather than a passive service* If we are to take note of the aims 
and objectives of a college library (see Part I) auid the changing climate 
of opinion concerning, student education, we must assume that for the future 
a positive decision should be made* 

Apart from the above reasons there are also sound economic reasons for 
making adequate staff provision for libraries. The article in LAB 70 (2) 
stated ''Very large capital sums have now been spent on college library 
provision, and the cost of library staff large enough to exploit the full 
value of these stocks is comparatively ^all. It is extremely wasteful to 
be adding items to stock, to be taking large numbers of periodicals, to be 
starting new services, e.g. microfilms and interloan 6f foreign material via ^ 
the NCL, if beciause of routine duties, there is no one with time to explain 
and secure the use of all such materials*" 

68. A WAY OF CALCULATING LIBRAHy STAFF AGgORDING TO NEED 

We have noted that the present system of allocating library staff 
aqdording to student numbers only is unsatisfactory as it ignores many of , 
the other factors which affect staff needs. We have also noted the changes. 



in studentij' cour.Sfit> which have increased library businecs and the wider 
r^inge of . materials now stocked by college librarie;^^ Other factors which 
affect this are opening hourc^ varying expenditure and the variety of 
cour.f'^^r offered by colleges* 

The formulae whiclj. follow (in Sections 6Q - 77) offer a means by which 
librarians and college .'administrations can calculate the staffing needs of 
thtir libraries with reference to the following matters* 

Changes in apending power, to allow for staff needs 

according to the number of litems purchased* This 

should also enable a librarian to^ employ adequate ^ 

te'r:}:orary' .Ttaff to clear , processing backlogs or 

n:%nd\^* th<f extr^i work resulting from a non^reciorring 



... . ■ : ' 

^^ui^*nt u^e^ measured by issues, taki^ 
-5*^'^ A^:^nd^ lor new services, long opening ' ' 

)\c^^ ^^.^ ih^^ ^^^yi^itt midiovisual naterials* * / 



^•^ Adequate guisi.-iTiCv z izcr lex i^v^xiirviiUMitts^. 

An increase in^the bibiiogt^aphicai and ilsyHi^ 
services in most colleges, in order to^riyrj; 
into line with the best provided ♦>lsew«re* 



/ 



6f The need for proper liaison between thA library 
and the rest of the college* 

A librarian should be able to ascertain his reas< nable needs, based 
on his own successes and failures and with constant reference to developments 
elsewhere, so that all students are equally catered f >r* The rates suggested 
should be adequate for all present library needs, assuming staffs^^Be at least 
as efficient as those we investigated* The formulae have been appliWd to 
17 colleges including some who have not been involved in our research and the 
result i> GO far suggest that the staffing needs which result are acceptable* 
(See Section 78)* Nonetheless, the situation should be kept constantly 
under review^and adjusted in the light of whatever subsequent developments 
there may be (see Sections 79-82)* 

The number of man hours needed must be chaoged into a number of staff* It 
is difficult to give a hard figure for the number of hours one person will 
actually woi4c per annum, as it depends on the official hours worice^ per week, 
holiday entitlement, sickness, etc* If the sickness rate is assumed to be about 
6% of gross time, whish is a commonly accepted ^^ate in industry, then th,e 
formula is: 

hours per week x 52 - 695 holiday entitlement. 

For example, if hours per week are 35 and holidays including given days are 30 
days, (probable for professional staff), the total actual hours per member of 
gtaff will be 1^92* If hours per week are 58, and holidays amount to 25 days, 
then they will be I665 hours* In future most staffs will work a maximum of 37 
hours per week* Therefore, allowing a margin for •^time out of college** etc* 
we can calculate staff needed on the assumption that professional staff will 
actually work, on average 150O hours and clerical staff, 1550 hours per year* 
We have used these figur e wh en applying formulae in this report (See Section 
78), but librarians may wish to calculate more precise figures, by applying 
the formula indicated above* 
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69.THE FORMULAE 



The different rates shown in the formulae should be applicable to 
libraries which meet moat nearly the description ot conditions applying 
which accompaiiy each rate. We have endeavoured to include all necessary 
differences in circumstaaces "but not those which are simply a result of 
minor variations in practice or personnel. It may occasionally be the case 
that a library will achieve a faster time than these "because of an unusually 
skilled, fast and efficient worker, -but other libraries should not be 
penalised accordingly, by being expected to aoqu?.re such paragons. It is 
more reasonable to allow the fortunate libi*ary' to raake^the slight gain 
resulting because: a) the assistant will probably leave for promotion'' purposes 
in time; b) the figures for all a<5tivities are based on library activities 
which one could "hope can be achieved at present, rather than all those v/hich 
would be beneficial; teo the extra time will be put to* good use by the 

• library concerned, for the benefit of the college, its students and perhaps 
for college libraries everywhere, since only such a library will be able to 
forge ahead and expeiriment for tomorrow's needs as well as cope with to-:day*s 
demands. On the other hand, some libraries may achieve poorer times than 

. these, because of staff, perhaps elderly or inexperienced or just inefficient. 
In a small staff problems resulting from one difficult personality are bound 
*to be magnified, and obviously the librarian cannot just dismiss his staff 
in most such cases. This problem cannot altogether be legislated for. It 
ia hoped thlat by allowing the standard l)?JS6 relaxation allowance, so that 
staff will no longer need o vork at an 'ijinreasonable rate to produce the 
necessary ou,tput, and by taking into accounts g^paJji .staff ing and sickness 
(see Section 5) in calculating time available per year per employee, sufficient 
account will have been taken of problems arising from induction of new staff 
and similar unavoidable factors. It i.i obviously uneconomic to allow time 
for other types of production loss owing to inefficiency, and it is felt 
that generally spe«iking a high level of productivity is already achieved. 

'H'ii!* first foznula is made up of those library activities which involve 
^llC^|t^^^Atlcnl ot itockB and other materials. This includes time for acquiring 
,._^^^tod jar^iisi&5;i4;g bgT:^£t^ . ^md ^ovisual ma terials and periodicals, and time for 

preparing ani ^^j-jK^^Ssi-ng ficquisitiona «nd periodical lists, indexes, or ' « 
current- confreftt^ infomitisn* Oar time- ^tudy investigations produced hard,^ • 
jq€Ukntitative informaiito i-^^nis$ tim needed for the first mentioned 
activities of acquiring and f^^i^^&in^ ffl«tt*frial-s» In one college they also 
produced hard quantitative f igorejs^ fsf iifw* taiteii to produce a subject index. 
'A separate timing exercise ascertained iim» tak#« i$ produce current contents 
listfe at one other college. In certain c^se^ the |!ro<^*fi?ftJn^ being done in 
one- or more of these colleges was considered by tl» libiai'i.'W to. be inadequate, 
for reasons such as there being too little time spent on Sei<^ti4?n «nd «n 
. incorT)lete catalogue. In contrast, in one college the tii»se waij <^mii6*fre4 
excessive, and the activities concerned will not, in future, tak# i« X<riig" 
since part of the processing work is no longer done within the library*^ At 
another college a change in the method of ordering BNB cards has sli^tly 
reduced the unit time. Atsmany other libraries a regular accessions list is 
also produced and, therefore, an allocation for this is also needed, where 
necessary. Time for this has been estimated, but further timing experiments 
are needed to validate this figure. The ranges which follow, therefore, allow 
time for acquiring, indexing and acquisition list production, per one hundred 
items acquired each year. It was found most satisfactory to calculate two 
periodical issues as being equivalent to one item. 
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PoB/an explanation of the way the foUowing formulae were calculated see 
T^le 19 Appendix IV, . 

J 

/ Formula >a ; Rates per 100 items acquired 

Academic • Professional Clerical 

:.a) 17.0 hrs. I9.5 hre 

^\ ^-J* " 18.8 »• 22.2 " . 

3.6 " ; 14.8 « ' 18.9 " 



8.4 »» 9.7 II 



d) l.S •» 

a) is the rate for most college libraries. 

b) is the rate for colleges servicing books for Bookamatic or Browne an4/ 

or putting in Diver Detection strips, as well as doing all processing involved 
elsewhere. (There may be some need to adjust proportions here as most of 
this extra work can be done by clerical staff but because the same proportions 
of staff have been applied the load is spread in the above figures). 

c) is the rate for libraries who send their book processing work outside 
college. 

d) is aii emergency rate to deal with very heavy spending oVer a short period, 
and where some AV materials can be treated as ephemeral and items, in general, 
have a short useful life. It assumes only very basic processing especially 
of audiovisual materials. o *~ j 

The following rates per 100 accessions should be added according to whether 
the library produces: 

/ Professional Clerical 

i) a xjegular accessions list • .2 hrs. I.5 hrs. 

ii) a monthly current contents list .5 hrs. .3 hrs. 

iii) regular full weekly periodical 

indexes, 4.3 hrs. 4.7 hrs. 



Formula 2 

The activities covered by this formula are those concerning reader- 
services other than those of bibliographic advice and library education, 
exemplified by the library's issue' statistics. It includes the issue and return 
of items of all types, photocopying, reservations and inter-library loan service, 
registration of students, and the shelving of books and other materials. 
Hard quantifiable information concerning the time taken on these items was 
obtainable from the Time Studies, save in one college where a reservation 
service was not offered, but a time for such a service has been estimated with 
reference to those provided elsewhere. The rates below show the range of hours 
needed per 100 issues according to the conditions prevailing. 

Formula ?. : Rates per 100 issues 
A3|em3£ * Professional Clerical 

,for the first nu,^.^ u^^. in all libraries with a supervised issue counter. 



and for all issues in libraries where s»^«puntei' is manned by s|ajf 
for 6$ hours or more per week, or where ^ljl^»to8Papliically separate / 
sections of* the library are manned. If both, factors apply it is necessary 
to add an additional: 

• Academic Professional / Clerical 

>. .4 ta's* per 100 

b) / • A9 ha^s. per 100 

/ / \ 

is for the 550 hundreds after, the first ^^50 in alL/libraries with a supervised 
issue desk, other than those- referred to above, and 'for all^bsequent 100* s 
the«5 same libraries should use rate c). // 

// 

c) .1 •7 ./ ^'^^ P**" ''^ 




All libraries with an unsupervised. issue desk use rate d) 

d) ,.1 .'^^ V7>fs. per .100 

• / 

/ 

The following amounts should be added/subtracted where applicable: 

i) +A clerical hours per 100, where as many or more books 
• need shelving after internal us e as th ere -aareHbooks 
issued. 

"~ ii) ' -.If clerical hoxirs per 100, where atout 100 books per week 

(less in a small library) need shelving after internal 
use. ■ 

Most libraries will probably find that they need to 
shelve 50-60% as many books from tables as are borrowed, 
, and this is catered ^or in the normal rates. * 

iii) +.2 clerical hours per ICO for libraries where slips are^ 
filed in transaction number order (Bodk:amatic, photo- 
charging), as this necessitates a more time consuming 
reservation system. 

iv) Where Reservations and Interloans together amount to 
more than 35l> of issues + .2 professional and + .5 
clerical hours for each subsequent JS^ 



72 #Forffiula 3 

. ^ There are two activities which are controlled by the libraries Ho tal 
/book Ptock* These are straightening the whole library and stock editing* 
Time for straightening one shelf was obtained by a timing experiment and time 
to complete the whole library by multiplying the result by the number of 
shelves* As no college is^ at present ^ straightening as often as it would 
like 9 in all cases they have been allowed time to complete this ta^ weekly* 
Stock/editing has been estiih^ted^ allowing an ^&6rease in time^for relegation 
* sino^ all the colleges have been adding rapidly to stock in ^the last few 
years and little discarding has been needed^ but ^he process will have to be 
4^ried out from now on« 



Formula 3 * Rates per 100 items in stock 
Academic Professional 



Clerical 



a) 
b) 



►1 hours per 100 
.1 hours per 100 



1*2 hours per 100 Z.k hours per 100 
•8 hours per 100 1*5 hours per 100 



^ a) is for most libraries - ^ 

b) is for a library where a quarter or more of the stock is audi|.ovisual 
and on closed access^ thus requiring no straightening* 



Fbrmuls 




is formula concerns the provision of advice and bibliographical 
to studei^ts and staffs individually seeking help while in the library 
t by library staff on teaching^ including preparation and follow^ 
up group work) seminars^ etc* The amoiuit of advice readers were receiving in 
the four colleges varied from 8 minutes to 3^ minutes per student per year* 
But even the library' with the highest figure finds that insufficient time 
given to helping iiidividual users* The tim^ spent on teaching programmes 
were as follows per student: / 



/ 



19 mins* (57 
mins to one 
year only) 




10 mins 
(100 mins* 
to a j^ll 
gro 



Q 

1^ mids*(M) mins 
eacX to 1st* 
rs only) 




All these times include about 1^ hours preparation and follow up for eveiry 
Reaching hour^ as this is the average needed* This includes 1^ hours per 
hour for mbst teaching hours^ ^ hour per lecture for those which are repeated 
to several groups of students and four hours per hour when new courses are 
being planned* The range of times per student for readers* advice and 
teaching together was: 



39 tttins« 



27 mins* 6^ mins* 



23 mins* per student 



Or^ if we consider it another wfi^; those students who actually attended' the 
courses received 63 about 100 mins* each^ those who did not received 8 ^ 3^ 
mins* each* 



It is reasonable to assume that all students should receive at least what 
the more fortiinate are getting* We must also remember that a large amoxmt of 
this time is being spent on preparation and marking, and so the students are 
* receiving less contact time than this* Evidence from College A suggests that 
^the amount of readers* advice being sotight and given at$ a result of manning 



the Reader's Advice deak for longer hours of the day has already considerably 
increased their time per student. At College G there is evidence that students 
feel 'a need for more guidance than the library is able, at i>resent^ to give. 
(See Part V B Section 5). As in-service training, the/ number of B.Bds^S^d 
work on assignments increase the need will become even greater. The vid^y 
range of materials hand;Led also increases the breadth of advice sought by 
users. The views of the librarian of the colleges investigated, and othex;^ 
can be found in Tab^ 16, Appendix IV, * It seems reasonable, therefore, 
estimate for a slirfhtiy bi^er rate per student than the best shown hepe and 
to apply the sang/rat^ per student to all colleges. We recommend: y 

.625 Academic hours and .625 Professional hours per stu^ient/staff . 

/ ■ ■ - / 

i.e. 75 mins. per person. In addition, many of the academic staff have come 
straight /from^' teaching in schools and have had little opportwiity to acquire 
much m^re than the basic library skills for themselves. As/Line, in his 
exploratory study on Information requirements of college 0/ education lecturers 
- and /School teachers remaxics. 



the current information activities of college lecturers 
roust be regarded as very inadequate for the job ttey have to 
undertake. It is doubtful if such meagre contact with 
literature and infrequent participation in formal communication 
acre sufficient to meet the requirements of persons training 
future generations of teachers." 

Cecturefs~engagea^ . 
acce;*^ to material and identification of material required which may be 
elswiere." They apparently "relied much, more heavily on librarians and 
Ld>raries than'* other researchers. Yet " there may be at least a suspicion 
that in some cases librarians have adopted a passive rather than active role 
in helping the researcher; they are there if wanted, but they do not always 
go out of their way to make clear to researchers the services available to 
them. The issue of regular bulletins or newsletters is not a substitute 
for a regular, positive personalised service." "Delegation of searching on 
a systematic basis is almost unheard of in a college of education*, again 
presumably because of lack of assistance" yet "our interviews showed/an almost 
total non-use of bibliographical tools by college of ediication re^archers". 

If the picture Line paints is accurate, then there is at "^y^^ as much 
need for advice and guidance in the use of the lilirary and bibliographic 
materials amongst the academic staff as there «r amongst tlw'^udents. There- 
fore we recommend that the same time per member of staff ^noold apply as is 
indicated above for 'students* .. / / 

In calculating total amounts needed by means of this formula, there is a 
problem in the increasing number of colleges where there are part-time, term 
and in-serivce courses in progress* One librarian states Hhat these are 
"very demanding*' and including them at their full-time equivalent rate may 
be underestimating the amount of personal help they may actually need during ^ 
an often intensive course. At the moment,* in applying the formula, we have 
only included full-time students. It may be necessary to count each part-jtim^er 
as one half .(but see Section 80* ) 



/ 



H b) . hours .5 hours 

per fortnight in term time x no. of display points 
regularly available 

AND 5 hours 5 hours 

per special display (one per department or main subject 
area per year is a possible wery of calculating the 
number here. Unless a timetable of displays is already 
in existence.) / 

• / 

Any librajfY may use rate ( a) , but ^ is not recommended for those with 
less than 5 display points as an unaco^ptably low figure would result. No 
library applying rate (b) should cl^ for more than 5 display points, 
is disagreement amongst librarians.^is to whether display work is chief 
O professional or clerical. The ^jjeTportions suggested are compromises, 

ERIC / 
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' / • 

' Display - / 

^ The Time Study information provide4 only a»figxjr<^' for total hours spefit 
on this activity. Further inforiflj^tlon concerjaildg actual displays produced 
and for what purposes, was obtained additional^^^^ver. Displays would * 

seem to fall under the following categories. |^^^y there are those using 

the library's own materials. These will inplucK^^^Aliys of new books, 
displays of ^particular sections of stock to which th^.librarian wishes to draw 
his readers* attention; displays to support teaching^ottt>se8 of the librarian 
and of the staff of the college, and displays to back up college conferences 
or other special occasions. Dif^'^lays of 'External materials will- include 
special travelling exhibitions ^h as 't^ose from the V. and A. and publishers* 
exhibitions of new books for sf tioh ai^- purchase purposes. 

Displays to siipport the teaching work of other college staff, and collei 
' . conferences on speciauL occasions ^ will take place presumably as frequently 
as requested, and in every" oolle^e area as relevant to fulfil their func^tij 
Publiflters and travelling exhibiciojac %fill need space which is unlikely 
be supplied within the library* s more normal display area, and a'tempowfry area 
is probably most suitable for these. If the library has one or mor^ ufermajxent 
display points, it is necessary that these should be always in uee, /md it^ is 
probably reasonable to suppose that a change of one per fortni^^t Jtti term l^me 
is about the average to be expected. 

The other ^^ji^p^ of display mentioned will occur with var^i^ble frequency, 
and the librari^ can only estimate in relation to what has/^ppered in past 
years, much as. he must estimate that his future issue stat^tics will be 
closely related to those he has obtained in the past.. OV course, he may 
also have advance information concerning the demands wh^ch are going to be 
- . made on him in the future. For an example of a typic^ year*s displays at 
one college see Table Appendix tV. / 

/ 

In some colleges the librarian will have acofeas to enough permanent 
display points to. be able to use these for all y6r most of his special as well 
as regular display activities. 

Forrtula 5 : Rates per di^lay 

/ Professi9ftal Clerical 

a) .75/^oxir8 .75 hours, 

per fortnight in term time x no. of display pbints 
regularly available. / 





individujil librarians may wish to vary them. 



Formula 6 
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— 7S'»f ormuia 6 concerns lihjrary publications, Wese fall' into two* broad types: 
(except acquisitiona and periodical C\»rre;ix Awareness lisits, in Formula 1). 

1) Guides to jprojects, sources add types of materialc. These inclvide 
general library guides, guides to other libraries in the* area, guides to' 
special collections such as audiovisual materials for specific groups within 
the college, such as B.Eds, and post graduates, and a-loo lists of periodicals 
taken, Selictive Dissemination of Information (S.D.I.) etc. 

... - " 

2) Bibliographies which for college purposes will presumably only 
include material available in the college library, and will be annotated. 

The type 1) publication does not need to be rewritten from scratch each 
year , but can be revised and updated as necessary. However, the production 
timt- for an updated version is likely to take as long as for the original. 
2) A:ademic and professional rates are, therefore, provided according to 
whether the guide is new. or a revision, but only one clerical rate is given. 
For librarians who have not previously been involved with much bibliographic ; 
work, have none or few revisions and no past practice of writing new publica- 
tions each year, oxir initial figure of one per course is recommended. 



Formula 6 : Rate per Publication 



A»D 



Academic 



h hrs. 



10 hrs. 



Professional 
1 hr. 
? hrs. 



cleric.'il 

lt» hro. per revision 

1.'/ hrs. per new 

publication. 



76. Formula 7 

This formula cVncerns the library time which originates from formal - 
liaison with the rc-Sw of the college and with relevant bodies outside the 
college. Forwaid planning, policy making, calculation ofestimates, etc. 
are likely to be connected to membership of committees or councils. 
Evidence from the Time Study suggests that this work is calculable at a rate 
of 2i hourc for every hour of actual ccwranittee time. Evidence from the 
librarians suggests that although the length of internal committees is 
variable on average each one lasts approximately 2^ hours. External committee 
and conference work is net likely to need so much preparation and follow up 
work, and the li rarian should, therefore, claim the actual hours which he 
and his staff spend at such functions, with the possible proviso that he 
should not claim undue time for external meetings. 

• » 

Formula 7 : Rate per Meeting 
6*25 hours x number of college committee meetings 

% 

2*^ hours X number of extemsd meetings* 

Count a one-day meeting as two meetings « a two-^day conference as four/ / 
fivl meetings, a week long conference as eight/ten meetings, according to tlj^ 
number of sessions, etc* 
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There remains the d-jiy-to-day work of admihi&tering and supervising 
the library: acquir:^ equipment: dealing with financial matters: 
staff organisation: personnel work: correspondence: keeping abreast 
Iprofessionally:- ^port reading: and the clerical work eman *ting from 
th«se» It will Usually also include an element for^ prfefe'tical research to- 
enable the libj?«Tr to keep abreast with modem deste'lppments and informal 
liaison with >dollege staff to enable the library to of feV a service which 
is aware of ihe changing needs of the college. The Time Study suggested 
_ ^ that the tbtal time needed for these activities was around lf5% of the total 
time worked by the whole library staff. 'H:ie propprtion of this time which 
is academic, professional and clerical will vary slightly WccordiMyto the 
-make up of that staff, but, in each case, it is only calculable ^as;S\ 
proportion of the total needs, the per<:entage figure used is that fouxul 
from the Time St^tdy. 

(t 

As the extent to which the proportions for professional and clerical 
staff-^11 vary is usually miniaiial a standard rate has been ^^suggested. 
All the adjustment is therefore made on the Academic figure. Libraries, 
however, are advised that the first figure given .will usually be satisfactory 



and if in doubt this shouljol' be used. The second 
staffs, )^robably those with less than 2^ Academic 



figure is for very small 
and ProfKssionals, l>ut is 



still not always needed* The third figure is only for libraries where Ijhe 
Academic is very heavily involved in bibliographical and teaching progi'aames. 
In these cases 55515 o^ their, total time will give jas much lime as would UO^S of 
the usual totals, /tor this reason, as these activities increase, in future 

may become a.>&itisfactory figure for most libraries. Nonetheitss 
administrative Jliaison work may also increase in which case the present 
Average perc^age may still be valid. 

i' ' ' ' / 

/ Formula 8: Rate 

Academic Professional Clerical 



0 



1 



/ 



V 78. Applying the Formulae 
./ ■ ' • 

There follows three full examples of how a college should apply the 
eight formulae to its own needs.. The results obtained for these three 
co3-leges and a further fourteen colleges arc then given. 

Some of these figures are based on estimates, especially those refexring 
to houra on committees. The number of internal coimnittees nas been calculated 
as follows.: the committees on which the librarians sit multiplied by the 
approximate number of times each meets. External cwmnittees, conferences, etc. 
have been estimated by asking staffs to remember how many they had actually 
attended du:^ing 197V2» Some omissions and miscalculations are therefore 
probable but these are not likely to be so inaccurate as to affect the ca%c«^tions 
for number of staff needed. • . . • / 

' These examples should be taken primarily "as illustrations of t^^method, 
although we believe that they also give accurate pictures of the st^f needed at 
present in the libraries selected, within reasonable' tolerance limits, (i.e. 
they are probably accurate to within 100 hours, overall, cither^'ay. ) 

■ / ' 

ERIC / . / \ 



COLLEGE A 



/ 

Aca^mic 



Professional 
Hours 



/ 



Clerical 
Hours 



/^ P#l# Accessions 



z 



Rate per 100 itene 
acquired a b) 



/ 



^.2 



18.8 



/ 



22.2 



Reason: Bookaroati9 isaue system and Diver detection device. 



1 



/ 



Additions - None 

I'«2. Reader Service 

Rate per 100 .items 
issued ft 

for first ^50 hundreds a) 
for next 550 hundreds b) 
for remaining hundreds c) 

Reason: Large Cover lOO'^ 



/ 



.1 
.1 
.1 



1.0 
.5 



hui^re^s) |ni 



d supervised issue 



/ 



F.6. Publications \ 
Rate/ per ^ 
revision 

Rate per new 
pub.lication 

F.7. Committees « Planning, etc. 
Rate per college 
committee / 




/ 



Rate per external 
committee 

F.8. Administration 

Rate per total / 
staff time « hy 

Reason - Normal ' 



6.25 
2.5 



1.2 
.625 



Additions 

Reason: Extra shelving and t/ansaction order filing. 



P.3 Stock 

Rate per 100 items in stock - .1 

J,k, Advice and Teaching 

Rate per library user .625 

F.5« Display 

Rate per di^lay V vi 
point per fortnl^tj ^ 1^,) 

Rate per department 
or ispecial display 

Reason: Less than 5 display points. 




1.0 
5.0 

6.25 
2.5 

155< 



15.0 

1 

15.0 



o 

ERIC 



COLLEGE A 



!• Total Acquis! tio^ 



1^590 7. Total revi-ci^s^f publications s I > 



2. Total Issues s 105611 S. Total nov pubxAcations 

2 



3« Total. Stock ^ • - o-+.s3v^ 

k. Total Staff an^ Students = 17CX) 
5» 'Total Display Points « 



Total Meeting's Ac-sdsinic_v.. 

Profe-ssionnl 



a 2 10, Total external meetings 
6. Total Special Displays ^ a 17 Academic 



Professional 



X None 

S 1*4 



s 1 



/ 



11. Total term weeks ,„ 
^ X7 



1* includes all boolcs, all Itudiovisuals and half periodical issues. 
2* includes audiovisual^ and periodical titles. 



Academic \ 

1. 14^.9 X \»Z M '60k 

2. >5 + 55+(56.1x.l) a 106' 

3. 8if3.88 X .1 a 84 
k. 1700 X .625 » 1062 

5. . 
5. 

6. 19 X h a 76 
6. 

7. ^ X 6.25 « 275 " 

7. ^5 X 2.5 « 63 

Sub Total 2270 

8. + % kC^ 1515 
Total. 3,783 

» 

Staff needed 2^ 
Present staff 2 



Professional ' 
l^f3.9 '3P^\8.8 a 2705 
450Tii75^. (56..1x.7)f 764 

845.88 x 1.2 a 1013 
1700 X .625 a 1062 
2 X 17 X .5= • '17 • 

17 X '5 
19 X 1 

14 X 6.25 a 

1 X 2.5 



Clerical 
143.9 X 22.2 a 3194 



2925 * 2145. ) 
+(56.1 X 4,4 ) 
*(1056.1 X .6 ) 

845.88 / X ' 2.4 




ERIC 



1&3. ^ 



Academic Professional Clerical 
Honrs Hour^ Hours 

Tmlm Accessions 

Rate per 100 items 

acquired » d) 3.6 Ik.S l8*9 

♦ 

Reason: Processing done outside college 

' Additions: (iii) - 4.3 t>.7 

Reasion: Periodical indexing 

F»2 Reader Service 

Rate per 100 items issued « d) .1 ♦£ 3.7 

Reason: Unsupervised isslie system 

Additions: (ii) Minus A 

Reason: Very little internal use shelving. * 

F.3 Stock 

Rate per 100 items in stock 1. ,8 I.5 

Reason: Closed access audiovisu^ 'collection 

F«4 « Advice and Teachinf^ , . , 

Rate per library user / - .625 .625' '' 



F«5 «Display 

r display v 
er fortnight ^ 

b) 5.0 5.0 



Rate per display v - - 

point per fortnight ^'^ 



Rate per department 
or special display 

Reason: Less than 5 display points 

F.6 «Publications 
Rate per 

revision ^+.0 1.0 15.O* 
Rate per, new 

publicatioji 10.0 5.O 15.O 

F. 7 . Comiait tees « Planning , etc . 

Rate per college ^ 
committee 6.25 6.25 

Rate per external 

committee 2^5 2.5 

F.8 . Administration 
Rate per total 

staff time « c) / 3555 » 15^1^ 6% 

^' Season; Over 1200 Acadeiiiic but AcademD'* ♦ Pro.fessicinal as less than 7,000 hours 



/- 



1. 



1. Total Acquisitions = 85*^9 

2. Total Issues2 « 510CX) 

3. Total Stock * « M^Uo6 
V. Total Staff and Students a 98p 
5« Total Display Points « 2 
6. Total Special Displays « 53 



7. Total revisions of publications - 30 

^. Total new publications « 10 

9. Total meetings Academic « 75 

_ Professional « 25 

10. Total external meetings 

Academic = 20 

Professional s 63 

11* Total term weeks 

2 



17 



1. includes all books, all audiovisxials and half periodical issues, 

2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 





Academic. 




Professional 




Clerical 






1* 85.5 


X 5.6 « 


308 


85.5 X 19.7 


9 


1635/ 


85.5 X 23.6 


9 


2018 


2. 510 


X .1 8 


51 


510 X .6 


8 


306 


510 X 3.5 




1683 


3. MMf 


X .1 » 




X .8 




555 


W X 1.5 


8 


666 


980 


X .625 » 


612 


980 X .625 


S 


612 r 








5. 






17 X 2 X .5 


8 


17 


17 X 2 X .5 


« 


17 




« 




55 X p 


Ct 


275 


55 X 5 


S 


275 


6. 30 


X if s 


120 


30 X 1 


9 


30 


30 x 15 


8 


if50 


6. 10 


X 10 « 


100 


19 X 5 


S 


50 


10 X 15 


8 


150 


"7. 75 


X 6.25 = 




25 X 6.25 




156 








7. 20 


X 2.5 « 


50 


63 X 2.5 


S 


.157 








Sub. Total 


175^ 






3591 






5322 


8. ^% 


35% 


9W 


15% 




6i>3 

/ 






3^ 


Total 




2698 






^225 






5662 


Staff needed 














5i 


Present 


staff 


1 . 






2 










\ 



165» 



I 



COLLBQE X 



Academic 
"Hours 



F»l» Accessions- 



Hate per 100 ijbems 
acquired s a) 

Reason: Normal . 

Additions: None 



3.8 



F.2* ' Reader Service 

Rate per 100 items 
issued m a) 



a. 



Reason: tinder 4^,000 issues per year 
Additions: * None 

P.3. Stock 

Rate/.per 100 items in stock .1 

iBeason: Normal 



TA* Advice and Teaching 
Rate per librasy user 



.625 



F*5» Display 

Rate per display 



ar 



' b) 



Professional 
Hours 



point per fortnight 

Rate per department 
or special display 

Reason: Less than 3 display points* 



F.6, Publications 
Rate per 
revision 

fitote per new 
pttblica;tion 



^0,0 



F.7» Committees. Planning* etc . 
Rate per college 

committee 6*25 

Rate per external 

cOTmittee 2*3 

F*8. Administration 
Rate per total ' 

staff time s b) kOji 



17.0 



1.0 



1.2 



.625 

.5 
5.0 



-1.0 



5.0 

6.25 
2.5 

1^ 



Clerical 
Hours 



19.5 



6.5 



2>k 



.5 
5.0 



15.0 
15.0 



6^ 



ERIC 



166, 



COLUSGE X 



1. 



'2. 



1. Tptal Acquisitions 

2. Total Issues. 
?• Total Stock 
4* Total Staff and Students 
5» Total Display Points 

6* Total Special Displays 



s 6300 7* Total revisions of publications 

« 23600 8. Total new publications 

a 33000 9* Total meetings Academic 

s 600 10. Total external meetings 



1 

11 11. 



Academic 



Total term weeks 
2 



17 



1. includes all bodks« audiovisuals and half periodical issues. 
.2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 



Academic 

.1. 63 X 3.8 a 239 

2. 856 X X ^« 26 

3. 350 X .1 « 35 
600 X .625 a 375 

5. 
5. 

6. 1 X ^ a k 

6. 11 X 10 a 110 

7. IH X 6.25 a 88 

7. 4 X 2.5 a 10 

Sub Total 887 

» 

i 

Total 1478 
Staff needed 1 
Present staff I 



Professional 

63 X 17 « 1071 

256 X 1 a 256 

350 X 1.2 a k20 

600 X .625 a 575 

17 X .5 « 9 

11 X 5 « 55 

1X1 a . 1 

11 X 5 a 55 



1% 



\ 396 
2638 



Clerical < 

63 X 19.5 a 1228 

256 X- 6.5 a 166k 

350 X Z.h a 8fK) 

-17 X .5 = 9 

11 X 5 « 55 

1 X 15 a 15 

11 X 15 a 165 ^" 



3976 
254 



4230 l\} 



2i 



I 



CQLUBQE B 

!• Total Acquisitions 



1. 



2* Tdtal Issues 



'2. 



» 12000 
B 2^4000 

3. Total Stock '^^ « 56OOO 

Total Staff and Students » 1200 
Total Display Points ' » 2 
6* Total Special Displays 



?• Total revisions of publications 

8. Total new publications 

9* Total meetings 

10* Total external meetings 

11. Total tern weeks 

■ ' o ' « 17 



« 17 2 
1* includes all books,, audiovisuals and half periodical issues* 
2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 



Academic 

♦ 1 B 

• 1 » 
.625 = 



56 
750 



1. 120 X 

2. 2M) X 
3* 560 X 
k. 1200 X 
5. 
5. 
6. 

6. 17 X 10 
7. 
7. 

Sub Total 185^ 

Total 3090 
Staff needed 2 
Present staff 2 



«. 170 
« 350 ? 



120 
2to 
560 
1200 
3^ 
17 



Professional 
c 18.8 « 225.6 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



1.8 
1.2 
•625 
.5 

5 . 



« if32 

a 672 
« 750 

« * 17 
85 



17 X .5 



85 
50 ? 



W7 



1^ 



511^ 



3i 



Clerical 

120 X 22.2 B 

2<»0 X 5.5 « 

560 X 2.^ « 

3^ X .5 B 

17 X 5 

17 X 15 



0 \ 
17 
? 



\ 



^664 
1320 
15M> 

17 
255 



5685 



60^ 

k 

3i 



ERIC 



188. 233 



C0LLJB5E C ^ 

!• Total Acquiaitions'' 
2* Total Issues. 
5* Total Stock 

Total Staff and Students 
5* Total Display points 
.6* Total Special Displays 



*2. 



6000 ?• Total revisions of publicationc 

^0000 8. Total new publications 

60000 9* Total meetings 

10^ 10. Total external meetings 

1 ? 11. Total term weeks 
15 1 



17 



1. includes all books* atidiovisuals and half JieriodXcal issues* 

2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles* 



Academic 

1. 60 X ^.2 \^ 252 

2jf500 X .1 « 50' 

3. 600 X .1 \« 60 

k. 1050 X .625 656 
5. 
5. 

6. 5 X if X 12 

6. 13 X 10 « 130 

?• 150 hrs.est. 150 ? 
7. 

Sub Total I3IQ 



8. * W 



Total 



Staff needed 



s Present staff 

\ 



V. 873 




Professional 



60 X 19 <* 
500 X 1 « 
600 X 1.2 m 
1050 X .625 « 

17 X .5 « . 

13 X 5 « 

3 X 1 a 

13 X 5 « 
50 hrs* est. 



15% 



ll^tO 
500 
720 
625 
9 ? 
65 
3 

65 

50?" 



3208 
. 566 
377^ 

1 



Clerical 

60 X 23.7 » 1^22 

500 X 6.5 if 3250 

600 X 2.4 » iMtO 



17 X .5 

13 X 5 
3 X 15 
13 X 15 



69^ 



9? 
65 
45 
195 



klO 
6836 



\ 



\ 



Acjqpiiaitions , ^ m 

Total StafX «BaL#iB^t6 ». 
<3« Tttl$r>J)i8play PiDiots^ 
^« ^^l/Speclal Displays 



9690 
80280 
603^0 



7* Total revisions of publications s 4 

8* Total new publications » l£ 

9* Total ffleetings Academic a 5 

Professional b 10 

iO« Total external meetings 

AcadMdc b 9 

Pt^fessioned » 



1« includes all books, all atidiovisuals and half peri^£tesl dUsetu^M^^ 
2. includes audiovisuals axid periodical titles* ^ 



Academic 

1. 96,9 X 1.8 « 17k 

2. 802.8 X .1 s 80 





603.*f X .1 


S 


60 




930 X .625 




581 


5. 








5. 








6. 


k X k 


a 


16 


6. 


18 X 10 


8 


180 


7. 


5 X 6*25 




31 


7- 


9 X 2.5 


S 


23 



Sub Total 11^^ 

8. ifJS^ 937 

Total 2082 

"Staff needed li 

Present Staff 0 



Professional 
96.9 X 8.6 « 835 
802.8 X 1.0 a 803 
603.^ X 1.2 B 72if 



930 X .625 

3 X .5 

18 X 5 

k X 1 

18 X 5 

10 X 6.25 



159^ 



581 
2 
90 
k 
90 
63 



3190 
375^ 
3 



Clerical 

96.9 X 11.2 

802.8 X 6.3 

603.** X Z.h 

X .5 

18 X 5 

18 X 15 



6% 



108^ 
5218 
1M»§ 

2 

90 
60 
270 



8173 
522 

8695 
5 



COLLiSE F 








1 Total AcatiisitloYis * 




7500 


7* Total revisions of' publications & 


2* T6tal Issues 


s 


62000 


8. Total new publications a 


2 

Total Stock * 


a 


75000 


9. Total meetings 


•U^ Tfttal StM^f And Students 


s 


825 


10. Total external meeting? 


5. !rotaI Display Points.j 


8 


2 


11. Total term weeks 

2 " ^ 


6. Total Special Displays 


S 


lif 



Ik 



1. includes all books, all audiovistials and half periodical issues. 

2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 



... J' 



, Academic " 

1. 75 X k.Z B 315 

2. (170 X .!)♦ ^5 « 62 
g?is 7^. X .1 .75 
W B^^ St .6^ « 516 

5. ■ 
5. 
6. 

6. 14 X 10 a l^tO 

7. * 8 150 ? 

7. 

Sub. Total 1258 

8. *% 
Total 2097 
Staff needed 1^ 
Present staff 1 




Professional ' 

75 X 25.1 » 1752 

(170 X.5) + ^50b 555 

750 X 1.2 « 900 
825 X .625 

X .5 ^ 17 

1^ X 5 » 70 



1^* X 5 



70 



3890 



15SI5 



W6 

3 
3 



Clerical 
75 X 26.9 « 2017 
(170 X 3.9)+ 2925« 3588 
750 X Z.h a 1800 



34 X .5 

Ik X -tr- 



17 
70 



IS*- X 15 « 210 



7702 



696 



819<* 

I 

5 
3 



ERIC 



^ 191 • 



\ 

• 1 



1. 



CQUiBQE 9 

1^ Total Acquisitions 

2. Total Issues a 

3. Total Stock ^* « **1512 
4* Total Staff and Students « 790 
3. Total Display Points « 1 
6« tiotal Special Displays » 10 



3892 7. Total revisions of public^ions 
■^2610 8. Total new publications 



9* Total meetings 



Academic 



lO.Total external meetings 

Academic 



11. Total term weeks 

2 



17 



1. includes all books, all audiovisuals and half periodical issues. 

2. includes atidiovisuals and periodical titles. . 



Academic 





59 


X 


x ft 


» 




2. 


i^26 


X 


• 1 




h3 


3. 


/H5 


X 


♦1 


«■» 


if2 


k. 


790 


X 


.625 


B 


if9^ 


5. 








• 




5. 












6. 


3 


X 


h 




12 


6. 


10 


X 


10 


n 


100 


7. 


2*; 


X 


fe.23 


a 


169 


7. 


"35 


X 


"2.5 




88 


sub Total 






U72 



8, ♦ * i»aK 781 

3fetal 1953 

Staff tte«d9d ij 

Present staff 1 



59 
^6 
415 
790 

17. 



Professional 
X 17.3 « 1021 



X 
X 
X 
X 



10 X 
3 X 
10 X 



1.0 
1.2 
.625 
.5 

5 
1 

5 



'•26 
498 

9 

50 

3 
50 



2551 



15% ^^50 
I 3001 



2 
I 



Clerical 
59 X 19.8' « 1118 
'<26 X 6.5 a 2769 
kl^ X 2A. a 996 



17 X .5 

10 X 5 

3 X :L5 

10 X 15 



9 

50 
150 



5137 
328 

5^5 
3J 

c 

3 



/ / 

/ 



COLLEGE H 

1* Total Acquisitions 
2* total Issues 



1. 7 



X,- ✓ 



• 5500 
mX920O 



?• Total revisions of publications a 
8. Total new publications s 
Total Meetings .« 
10. Total exttrnal Meetings 



17 



5« Total Stock 

Total Staff and Students s 30O 

5* Total Display Points s 1 

6* Total Special Displays » 9 

1* includes all books, *all audiovisujU-s suod half periodical issues* 
Zm includes audiovisuals and periodical titles* 



11* Total term .weeks 
2 



9 ? 



Academic 

1. 55 X 3.8 « 209 

2. 192 X *1 « 19 

3. 225 X .1 « 23 
^f. 500 X *625 a 312 
5. 

5. 
6* 

6.. 

7. 
7. 



.46 



9 V 10 



90 
100 ? 



Sub Total 926 



■\ 8* ♦ ^ ^ 



Total 15^*3 



Staff needed 



Present staff 



Professional 
55 X 17 « 935 
192 X .6 s. 115 
225 X 1*2 « 270 
500 X .625 « 512 
17 X .5 « 9 
9x5 » ^5 



9x5 



15% 



^5 



17J] 



2036 



Clerical 
55 X 19.5 ' « 1072 

710 



192 X 5.7 « 

225 X = 



17 X .5 « 

9' X 5' 



9 X 15 



6% 



\ 



5^0 
9 

135. 



2511 



2671 



1 



CQLI£QE R 



1. 

4 

3. 
k. 

5. 
6. 



!total Acquisitions 
Total Issues 



1* 



2. 



Total Stock 
Total Staff and Students 
Total Display Points 
Total Special Qisplays 



« 10038 ?• Total revisidns of publications » 3 

« 69236 8. Total new^^lications (depts.) • 16 

a 70000 9. Total mB^tings « 70 

8 930 10. TbtaVExtemal Meetings » 20 



11. 



Total term weeks » 17 



16 (depts.-!)- 



1. includes all books, all audiovisuals and half periodical issues* 

2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 



Academic 


* Professional 


1 


Clerical 

w«w* 




1* 100 X 3.6 


« 3^ 


100 X 14.8 


• 8 






m I00O 


2. 692 X .1 


» 69 


24^x .3 






2^2 X 3*9 








H50 




561 


♦ 2925 


« 3869 


3. 700 X .1 


m 70 


700 X 1.2 




oHO 


700 X 2.4 


w I60O 


4. 930 X .625 


« 581 


930 X .625 




581 






5. 




17 X 3 X .5 




9 


17 X 3 X .5 


8S 9 


5. 




16 X 5 




80 


16 X 5 


X. 8 


6. 3x4 


a 12 


3 X 1 






3 X 15 


- 45 


6. 16 X 10 


« 160 


16 X 5 




80. 


16 X 15 


B 2 0 


7. 70 X 6.25 


« 437 












7. * 20 X 2.5 


s 50 












Sub Total' 


1739 


1 




3644 




7783 


8. ^% t*C^ 


159S 






ess 




TOt«a. 


2898 






4287 




8283 


Staff needed 


2 










■ 53 


Present Staff 


2 






1 




3^ 



/ 



I. 



5000 



COLLBQE S 

1* Total 'Acquisitions 
2* Total Issues 

5. ToUl Stock ^ • a X8000 

^^. Total Staff and Students » 370 



/ 



Total revisions of publiqAtions 



« 15000/ 8. Total new publications. ' 

9* Total Meetings /' 
10. Total external Meetings 



^» Total Display Points 
6. Total Special Displays 



/ 



/6 



l,"^ 11. Total term weeks 

2 



17 



1. includes all books, all ^iovXsnaXe and half periodical issues. 
2* includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 



n 6 
ti ? 
a ? 



Academic 



1. 


30 


X 


3.8 




2* 


150 


X 


.1 




3. 


180 


X 


.1 


a 


h. 


370 


X 


.62^ 




5. 










5. 










6. 










6. 


6 


X 


10 




7. 










7. 











15 



60 



8vb Total 
Total 

Staff needed 



Present staff 

V 



h3S 



730 
1 




6x5 



30 



1236 



1 
0 



Clerical 



30 


X 


19.3 


81 


585 


150 


X 


8.6 


m 


1290 


180 


X 




« 




17 


X 


.5 




9 


6 


X 


5 


m 


30 


6 


X 


15 


m 


/ 90 



/ 
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If 

i 



ER?C , 



X. 
2* 

9. 



Total Acquisitions 



1. 



Total Issues 



2. 



« 5283 
•26300 

Total Stock ^" s«f2000 
T6tal Staff and Studdntfi a 700 
Total Display Points » 1 

« 13 



6* t^tal Special Display 

/ 
/ 



7. Total , re vi^ons of publications a 2 

8. Total new publications e 13 

9* Total Meetings Academic a 1? 

Professional a 9 

10. Total external Meetings ^ 

Academic a 10 

Professional a 8 



11. Total term weeks 

- 2 



17 



1, includes 

2. includes 



books*! all audiovisuals and talilf periodical issues, 
iovisuals and periodical titled. 





Acmemic 






Professional 






Clerical 




1^ 53 


X 3.8 


8 


201 


53 


X 


17.2 a 


911 


53 


X 


21. 

1 




1115 


2, 263 


X .1 


tt 


26 


263 


X 


1.0 a 


263 


263 


X 


6.5 




1709. 


3* '»20 


X .1 


S 


H2 


*f20 


X 


1.2 a 


50«> 




f 

X 




- 


JLwUD 


TOO 

s 


X .625 


:» 




700 


X 


.625 » 














5. 








17 


X 


•5 « 


9 


17 


X 


.5 


s 


9 


5. 










X 


5 


65 


1 It 


X 


5 


« 


op 


6* 2 


X K 


9 


ft 




X 


1 a 


2 




A 


15 






6. 13 


X 10 




130 


13 


X 


5 


65 , 




X 


15 




195 




X 6.25 


« 


106 


9 


X 


6.25 a 


56^ 












7. 10 


X 2.5 


a 


25 


8 


X 


2.5 « 


20 












Sub Total 




975 






i 


2332 










^129 


8. 






650 






15% 












26i^ 


Tdtal 


• 




1625 








27^3 












Sttaff needed 




. 1 


















3 


Present staff 




1 








. 1 ' 










23 
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COLLEGE U 



\ 



/ 



1. To^fiil Acquisxtiens 
2« ^tal Issues 
^% Total Stock 

4. Total Stall* and Students « 870 



•1 • 



a ^J.000 



5, Total Display Points 
6« Total Special Displays 



8 



7, Total revisions of publicationo = 1 

8« Total new publicat^.ons » 6 

9. Total Meetings « 1'^ 

10. Tptal External Meetings « Ij^ 

11, Total term weeks 

■J 



1, includes all books, all audiovisuals and half periodical issuCa. 

2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 




5. 
5. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
7. 



1 X if tz- -k 

6 X 10 » 60 

1^ X 6.25 a 9^ 
13 X P.? 32 
Sub Total 1269 

B.r + 5if 1038 

"-TTotal 2307 

Staff needed li 

Present staff 1 



Professional 



114 X 17.2 
^^50+36 X .5,. 
530 X 1.2 
870 X .625 
17 X 8 X .75 

1x1 
6x5 



159^ 



a 1961 
a 

» 636 

s 5M* 
» 102 

* 

n 1 
s 30 



37^2 
660 
M*02 



Clerical 
m X ^1 «^ 2394 
2925-I-36 X 3.9 ,« 3065 
530 X ZJ^ « ,1272 

17 X S X .75=. 102 



1 X 15 
6 X 15 



15 
90 



6938 
Mf3 
7381* 




COLLBQE V # 

1. Total Acquisitions ^* « 1U61 

2. Total Issues « 76690 

3. TbtaX Stock ^' « 65OOO 
km Total Staff and Students » 1^00 
3* Total. I^isplay Poioits » 3 
6* Total SpecUaX^Displays a Ip 

1. includes all books, all audiovisuals and half periodical issues* 

2. includes audiovisuals hnd periodical titles. 



Academic 






Professional 




Clerical 




i*: 111.6 


X 4.2 


8 


469 


111.6 X 19 « 


2120 


m.6 X 23.7 


a 2645 


2. 766.9 


X .1 




77 


766.9 X 1 « 


767 ~ 


766.9 X 6.5 


a 4958 


3. 650 X 




» 


65 


600 X 


1*2 a 


780 


600 X 2.4 


= 1560 


4. 1500 X .625 




938* 


1500 X 


.625 a 


938 






5. 








3 X 


1 V C 

17 X.5 


a 25 


3 X 17 X .5 


a 25 


5. 








15 X 


5 


75 


15 X 5' 


« 75 


6. 3 X 


k 


8 


12 


5 X 


1 a 


5 


3 X 15 


a 45 


6. 15 X 


10 




150 


1$ 


5 


75 


15 X 15 


a 225 


7. ^ X 


6.25 


8 


25 












7. 8 X 


2.5 


8 


20 












Sub Total 






1756 






4783 




9535 


8. ♦ ?t 






1437 




+ 15?f 


844 


69^ 


608 


Total 






5193 






5627 




3.0141 


Staff needed 




2 












Present staff 




2 






1 




5i 



7. Total revisions of publications « 3 

8. Total new publications » 15 

9. Total Meetings s 4 

10. Total External Meetings a 8 

11. Total term weeks ^ 



COUBBE W 

1. Total Acquisitions 



1. 



2. Total Issues 



2. 



3. Total Stock 

Total Staff and Students 

5. Total Display Points 

6. Total Special Displays 



7200 7. Total revisions of publications 

78000 8. Total new publications 

80000 9. Total Meetings 

lifOO — 10. Total External Meetings 

Academic 

^ Professional 
11. Total lefffl weeks 




1. includes all books, all audiovisuals and half periodical issues. 

2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 



12 
18 



9 

12 



Academic 



1. 


72 


X 


3.8 = 


?7k 


72 X 17 » 


122U 


2. 


780 


X 


.1 « 


78^ 


780 X 1 


780 


3. 


800 


X 


.1 « 


80 


800 X 1.2 « 


960 


h. 




X 


.625 a 


875 


l^KX) X .625 « 


875 


5. 










17 X .5 X .75 « 




5. 














6. 














6. 


12 


X 


10 


120 


12 X 5 « 


60 


7. 


18 


X 


6.25 « 


112 






7. 


9 


X 


2.5 = 


22 


12 X 2.5 - 


30 



Sub Total 



1561 



^. * % 127/ 



Total 

Staff needed 
Present staff 



2838 



Professional 



1551^ 



3993 
210 
^♦203 
3 



Clerical 
72 X 19.5 « 
780 X 6.5 » 
800 X 2.h 

17 X 5 X .75 « 



X 15 



6% 



5070 
1920 

eh 



180 



8658 
551 
9189 

5 
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1. 



1* Total Acqidsitions 
2« Total Issues 
3. Total Stock ^ 
km Total Staff axul Students 

Total Display Points 
6« Total Special Diaplix^s 



10^28 ?• Total revisions of publications 

63627 S* Total new publications 

80000 ? 9. Total Meetings 

218^ 10. Total External Meetings 



2 
17 

31 
18 



17 



1 ? 11* Total terra weeks 
2 



17 



1. includes all books, all audiovisuals and half periodical issues* 

2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 



Academic 
U 105.3 X k.Z « kkz 

2. 636.3 X .1 a 6if 

3. 800 X .1 » 80 
km Z^k X .625 « 1365 
5. 



5* 
6. 
6. 
7. 
7. 



2 X k 

17 K 10 
31 X 6.25 

18 X 2.5 



Sub Total 

8. ka9^ ' 

Total 

Staff needed 
Present staff 



8 

170 
19^ 
k^ 

2368 

1579 

39^7 

1 



Professional 
105.3 X 19 « 2000 
63§.3 X 1 a 636 
800 X 1.? a 960 
2184 X .625 « 1365 
1 X 17 X 5« 9 



17 X 5 
2x1 

17 X 5 



85 
2 

85 



51^2 
907 
6049 
k 



Clerical 
105.3 X 23.7 « 
636.3 X 6.5 » 
800 X 2*4 



1 X 17 X.5 

17 X 5 

2 X 15 
17 X 15 



2496 
4136 
1940 



9 

85 
30 

255 



8951 
571 
9522 
6 
6 
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Z?3 

200. 



COUgGE 2 

1. Total Acqnisitions ^* « .5500 7. Total revisions of publications « 1 

2. Total Issues = 2^215 8. Total new publications « 1^ 

3. Total Stock ^* a 32000 9. Total Meetings a 6 

4. Total Staff and Students > 770 10. Total External Meetings s 13 
5» Total^isplay Points » 2 11, Total term weeks ^ 

6. Total Special Displagrs » I'f ^ 

1. includes all books, all audiovisuals and half periodical issues. 

2. includes audiovisuals and periodical titles. 





Academic 






Professional 












1. .55 


X 




231 


55 


X 


18.8 a 


1054 


55 


X 22.2 




1221 


2. 2'f2 


X 


.1 a 


2if 




X 


.0 8 


• 145 


242 


X 3.7 


m 


895 


3. 320 


X 


.1 « 


52 


320 


. X 


1.2 = 


384 


320 


X 2.4 




768 


^. 770 


X 


.625 a 


i48l 


770 


X 


.625 a 


481 










5. 








3k 


X 


.5 


17 


3^ 


X .5 




17 


5. 








Ik 


X 


. 5 a 


70 


14 


X 5 




70 


6. 1 


X 




k 


1 


X 


1 » 


1 


1 


X 15 




/ 15 


6. Ik 


X 


10 . a 


IkO 


1^^ 


X 


5 a 


70 


14 


X 15 


s 


210 




X 6.25 a 


38 


















7. 15 


X 2.5 « 


38 






* 






\ 






Sub Total 




988 








2202 




\ 




3196 


8. ♦ 






659 






159^ 


389 








204 


Total 






1647 








2591 








3400 


Staff needed 


1 








1^ 








2 


Present 


Staff 


0 






• 


1 






• 


2 



79 #Fiirther confident ionn ^ 

The formulae have been applied to existing si.!(;^aiions in the libraries 
concerned in i)uch a way aa to provide the necessary minimum staff each college 
needs at the present time* By necessary minimum staff is meant the number of 
staff needed to nciuire^ prepare, pro^e^is and is.^ue all the materials which 
the library needs and has funds for at the moment ^ and which readers wish to 
^ borrow; to keep the library in such good order as to allow. maximum efficiency 
K of interr^al and external use by rea(^rs; and to give advice to readers con** 
cerning the librklsy stock and services* The formulae also allow adequate 
staffing to enable the library to offer basic displays and bibliographical 
services in support of all areas of college work* Lastly, the concept of 
necessary minimum staff covers the usual administrative needs of this type 
of library* 

It should not be assumed i however , that these ^e the only considerations 
to be included in a hasis for staffing* Other factors are no less important, 
but, so far, no specific time allowances have been made for them* These 
include sabbatical leave, staff training, trainee posts and parity of status 
between academi^ and professional staff* It is not unreasonable tu expect 
that if the tutdr-^librarian is a full member of the academic staff, he should 
be eligible for sabbatical leave on the same basis as his colleagues* The 
recognition of the 'need for in-service training opportunities for serving 
. teachers may be taken as a precedent for giving the same opportunities to 
professional librarians whose jobs, like those of the teachers are likely to 
change and develop as libraries keep pace with new techniques and advanced 
technology* Clerical staff also need to receive some kind of continuing train- 
ing either within the library or by attending library assistant's courses at 
local technical colleges* Where training opportunities of this regular kind 
are made, they should not be at the expense of the staff left on duty* The 
hours lost to wozic should be made up by part-^time assistance* In addition, 
t>iere is an increasing need for the provision of trainee posts in libraries 
of all kinds for young people who would benefit from a wide variety of work, 
including some semi-professional activities, before f5oing to library school* 

4 

In the course of this research, it became clear that there are many 
library tasks which are not easily designated to a particular category of 
staff* Where tasks might easily be as well done by professional as by academic 
librarians, there is a strong case for saying that all staff in existing 
professional grades should receive academic status* This would enable subject 
specialisation among library staff and liaison between such subject specialists 
and the teaching staff to take place on the level necessary for the satisfactory 
selection of materials, and for the bibliographic and educational work of the 
library* 

These considerations are all aimed at improving the efficiency of staff 
and their ability to absorb new ideas and understand the wider needs of the 
College* They should not be regarded as using time from ordinary work, but 
as making for a greater level of efficiency on one hand and job 
satisfaction on the other, which in turn will bring their own economies and 
. improvements* 

80 ♦Future variations in the provigion of materials and services * 

Apart from the addition of the above factors which we hope will soon 
be recognised in assessments of staffing, there are various other ways in 
which the situation may alter in the future and for which adjustments to 
the formulae may be required* The staffing assessments resulting from the 
formulae shauld not be considered necessarily adequate for future needs* 
Developments may alter needs in either direction* The most likely change 
will be in the amoxmt of actual work input which a library receives, e*g* 
the numbers of items acquired and issued and the number of readers in the 
college community may well fluctuate from year to year# Such alterations 



can be taken for granted since the librarian is required to feed into the 
relevant parts of formulae 1, 2, 3 and k the actual numbers of acquisitions* 
ifisaes, stock and reader population ol^taining at the time* Increases or. 
decreases in workloads in these areas will automatically, therefoz^, affect 
:the results obtained. For formula ^, a move towards mainly in-service courses 
or other part-tiine or short- term courses and increases in part-time staff would 
create difficulties in calculating the number of readers in the population. 
Since it may well be that a group of part-timers actually make as heavy demands 
on the library as the same number of full-time students, it would probably be 
unsatisfactory to count part-timers as full-time equivalents in the lilsual w^. 
F^^v'ther investigation and discusision ?re required before a satisfactory method, 
is evolved. 

Formulae 3 and 6 have been designed to enable the many libraries which so 
far have been \mable to offer much in the vsy of an organised regular service 
of displays and bibliographies to now begin to do so. The method suggested 
by tHa formulae, which allow them to calc\ilate the amount of time needed by 
reference to the number of subject departments in college, is a very rough and, 
ready measxxre and is only intended as a starting point. As a library develops 
this services the specific needs of the college will bec<»iie evident and it 
should be possible to assess how many bibliographies are likely to be needed 
and the extent to which displays are welc<Mited in other parts of the college. 
^The librarian should then be able to calculate, an actual number of each needed 
in one year and plan a realistic programme ^accordingly instead of using the 
arbitrary figures of the formulae. An example of how such a programme can 
develop can be se^n by the application of formulae ^ and 6 at College £. (See 
Section 78 *} This is the librarian's actual progranming of displays and 
bibliographies for the year 1971-72, details of which are given in Appendix 
IV Table 15.1. 

There are various other additions to formulae^ such as rates fop 
periodical indexing, which a librarian will have to consider on its merits. 
Thure are many cases where althoiigh there is a need for it, periodical indexing 
has not been offered because there has been no time for it. This should no 
longer be an adequate reason for failure to provide a necessary service. On 
*the other hand there may be no need for such a service. There may well be in 
-•^future a need for further additions to the formulae for completely new services 
which are at present unknown to tts. 

81. Future developments within the colleges 

Within the next few years there are likely to be radical changes in 
colleges of education. Two sttch arc already noticeable in some colleges; the 
transfex' of emphasis ^om teaching centred to learning centred institutiona . 
and more inter-disciplinary studies which have been referred to throughout this 
report. Such changes mean that examinations become less important, work during 
the year is more so and students are being encouraged to work for longer periods* 
on subjects they themselves have chosen, necessitating greater independence 
in their search for and use of sttuiy materials. 

Such developments, if continued, could involve Increases In ^le 
acquisition and use of materials of all typed; greater internal use and, 
therefore, pressure on accommodation and short loan systems; greater use of 
interloan services and of journals and audiovisual materials instead of, as 
well as in addition to, bo<^s. Sducation In library use and readers* advisory 
woric will beccMue all the more vital if the changes of the future, already 
referred to in Part I. Aims and Objectives, are as fundamental and far-reaching 
as ifTlters like A. Toffler* would have us believe. Libraries as aids to 
learning, Instruments of education, and sources of information will have to be 

f A. Toffler ••Future Shock'' Pan 1973. 
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prepared and prepare others for a dynamic environment. More intensive 
use than usual of inter loan services can already be seen at College B and* 
an additional time rate has been calculated for use where the number of 
interloans amounts ^ a larger than usual proportion of the overall number 
of issues. Advanced variable loan P^JpMsggi already in operation at 
Lancaster university library, are no\)^^^g considered by some college 
librarianut the gx^eater time required^j^ing off-pet by greater efficiency 
of use. It may also be appropriate to introduce such technological innovations 
as Telex ^ computer charging systems and compujter cataloguing into the 
college libraries in the near future. Such advances would affect the rate 
for particular tasks, and fUither research would be necessary to establish 
more appropriate rates and adjust the formulae. 

82. The Vamesf- r'i^port and after . ' 

Alterafio^is to the character of colleges of education mooted in the 
James report and crystallised in the subsequent White Paper t Education : 
a framework for expansion ^ are bo\uid to affect the use made of their libraries. 
Most of the likely changes have already been considered. Part«»time and in^ 
service students will increase (See Section 79); the range of subjects studied 
will broaden as students not necessarily committed to a teaching career enter 
some colleges and^ with the inception of Dip.HE and CNAA degree courses and 
a probable increase in Postgradiiate students^ a greater proportion of the 
student body will be undertaking in^iepth studies. This could put^ an extra 
strain on the servici^ of a college library which has no good local public or 
university library to rely on. Inter library cooperation will need to play a 
greater part (See Introduction )♦ but libraries themselves will always have 
to provide a large part of the students needs from their own stock. (See 
Part Ilf Section 25 and Part V A Section 8). It will be increasingly impera- 
tive to staff the library with people of sufficient calibre to enable subject 
specialisation to take place and thus improve stock selection^ stock editing 
and library education to levels appropriate for degree coursec. Further 
investigations may well prove the need for more Academic staff time to be 
splint on ythese aspects of librai*y \^OTk than is given at present by formulae 
1^ 5 and ^. 

We believe^ however^ that given continuous monitoring to take account of 
charges they occtir^ the assessment of staffing needs given here will be 
relevant^ however colleges of education may change in the futxire. They will 
also be of interest to other small and mediuro-sized institutions of further 
and higher education. 
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PART V A > LIBRARY USE BY STAIY AND STDDSNTS AT COUJOES OF SDDCA$10M 
1» .Introdttetion 

One' of the chief i^asons given for a need for increased library staffs 
is the increased) use which college of education libraries have been receiving, 
particularly since the inception of B.Ed, courses. This has also resulted in 
increased pressure on book stocks. Yet, eyen^ if funds were available, staff 
have not -the time to increase purchases to the level which is needed. It is 
Vttt:eful, therefore, to have some idea of levels of college library use and what 
type of use this ia.mo8t likely to be, while at the^isame time investigating 
nov far- other libraries are providing a useful service to college coinmunities* 
This last information can give useful guidance concerning the extejit to which 
increased demands can be satisfied by other libraries and the extent to* which 

the college library must provide fo* them itself and aim at self sufficiency. 

;. . • 

The investigation is related to our Second Objective, Part 1 Sep-tion, 
12.5, i.e. *'the provision of space" in so far as it provides information on 
library use problems; 12.^ and 5 concerning "loan periods and issues** as it. 
gives information on number of bo<4cs borrowed per week by students and staff, 
12.8 on opening hours, but especially Section 15, i.e."the library as link 
between its users and external sources of information.** 

In so far as it gives some guidance on the extent to which other sources 
of materials are available and used, its findings are also relevant to our 
First Objective, Part 1, Sections 14-1? on the provis^i&n of materials for 
students .and staff, and may also help in suggesting the level at which 
"Precondition ^ b and d i.e. s^dy space and noisy and quiet areas (see Part 1 
Section 18) need to be provided. 

The CEiJSa? has carried out surveys of library use in nineteen colleges 
* of education; sixteen of these, including six in the Nottin^tiam ATO, three in 
the Manchester ATO, four in the Southampton ATO, and three in sample colleges 
not situated in any of these ATO' a took place in November 1971* Part of the 
seventeenth survey, in the Manchester ATO, was carried out in the previous 
Spring. The eighteenth and nineteenth surveys, one in the Manchester ATO and 
one in a sample college, were carried out in February 1972. We sought to 
investigate sources of supply of books and similar materials available to 
student^^ afid staff. There are three such sources. The college's own library, 
library facilities available elsewhere and bo<^s owned by the students themselves. 
Ve have concerned ourselves firstly with libraz^ {irovision. The primary pfiirpose • 
of these svirveys, therefore, was to investigate the proportion of library use by . 
oludents and staff carried out In the college libraries and the proportion taking 
place in other libraries. Broadly, there are three different types of library 
use. First, reference and study, which is taken to include all time ^nt by 
staff and students using a library as a place to work, whether or not they are 
making use of library materials. Second, browsing, which is taken to include 
all time spent looking throu^ materials whether seeking something. to borrow 
or for reference use; and third, borrowing, which is taken to include only that 
time spent taking the "borrowed**bo6k to be issued or checking on the possibilities 
oI^ofrowing~5 ~^5l*ticular item. 

It is, therefore, possible to investigate not only what proportion of time 
is spent in each kind of library, but whether different libraries are used for 
different library activities. It is reasonable to suppose that students and 
staff are likely to make more regular use of their own library, which is 
immediately available to them on site, than they are. of other libraries. ^Hiere* 
fore, two forms were sent to each person takine^ part in the survey; a 
questionnaire, which listed a variety of possiblje types of library, and which 
asked students to record their U8<» of each in a particul^ wedic; and a diary. 




divided into one section for each day Of ^fesc >^4i^ ^}t^^.v^ ^students* were 
asked to record their u«e of their own library tte»i^sj^ tl^- ata«& .week* 

All th^, ^taff in the colleges' concerned received tlieis^ ?^ij^^iasfiiaj^ 
and diaries. Unfortunately, it was not possible to carry dut ^^^gCa 
amongst the staff in three of the. nine toe n collogc r.. r.-'ferrod t© abt»vc^ 

It would have been impracticable to organii^e a complete survey of the 
whole student population in these collegest therefore random samples of students* 
stratified by year groups* were chosen, but in some case^ very ^lall groups of 
students on special short-term courses were totally excluded. The survey forms 
were coded to indicate whpther the student was following a Certificate of 
Education, B.Ed. 6r Post>*grad\Mite course. The proportion of students campled 
in each college varied, as did the response rate. These figures can be found ^ 
in Table 1. The survey forms. (see Appendix V A) were administered by post. 
Reminders, and in some colleges, second reminders were sent out to those students 
who did not return the first questionnaire and diary. Questionnaires and diaries 

returned initially were analysed separately from those returned after reminders^ 

/ 

It did not prove possible t<^ achieve complete consistency in the situations 
pertaining in all colleges. In many colleges one year or psurt of a year were on 
teaching practice at the time of the survey and in some colleges it did not 
prove possible to survey these students. It is to be expected that students on 
teaching practice will make different use of the library from those who are not. 
For this reason, where these students were surveyed the data obt^ed has been 
analysed separately as well as integrated with the results from students not 
on teaching practice. In addition, it has already been noted that in three 
colleges the surveys were carried out at different times from t|ie others. 
Different survey forms and methodology were also used in these three colleges. 

Before deciding to carry out this survey in so mai^r places a pilot survey 
was Carried out at Didsbury college of education. This consisted of a ' 
.questionnaire which asked students about their use of the college library; their 
book buying habit«; «aid their use, in a typical week, of other libraries. (See 
Itppendix V A). Only the information concemiiig their use of other libraries 
was compatible with data obtained from the other colleges. Therefore, this 
information, from 160 respondents, has been used in that part of -the following 
report, which refers to Didsbury* s students use of other libraries. As this 
questionnaire did not provide the same sort of information concerning Use of 
their own library, further ^orveys were carried out. An Instant Diary was given 
to students over a period of three days from 17th. - 19th. March 1971 » but this 
was not considered suitable for comparison with the similar information from 
other colleges. A diary on exactly the same lineti as that used elsewhere was 
also administered. However, only o9 students responded and instead of a randcmi 
. stratified sample being chosen from the student population, a stratified sample 
of people actually using the library was chosen. The result, of course, is 
that a picture is given which implies that all Didsbury students use their own 
library in one week; this obviously is not necessarily true. There are further 
problems (which will be considered in due course), created by using separate 
groups of students for the two parts of this survey and carrying them out at 
different times. 

As a result of analysing the 16 surveys which todc place in November, various 
IMTOblems in interpretation of the questionnaires presented themselves* .It had not 
been possible to carry out this survey at Padgate and Furzedown originally, owing 
to developments in the libraries concerned. . Vhen it became possible for these 
libraries to organise the survey, the opportunity was taken to endeavour to 
improve the questionnaire to solve those prbblems which had been discovered at 
tint time. It is part of our aim to produce a suitable methodology for carrying 
. out surveys of this type in the future and there will be further discussions on 
this matter in Section 16. The alterations were:- 
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were not included in the sample in these colleges* 



^ These figures refer to the questionaire survey^ the following set refer 
to the diary survey* 

A breakdown of this table into year groups can be found as Table 1 in the 
appendix* This table also shows average number of visits made by ^ach year 

Percentage response rate * 

Mean average ffHtudents 
Median average 69) 



^9) 



staff. 
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1, the provision of definitions, for the terms Browsing and 
Borrowing, 

2. clearer instructions on**the questionnaire concerning 
students' use of libraries during vacation. 



^Originally they were asked only for their use of other libraries during the 
^vacation* As the vacation concerned was the long sunnier one, there was con- 
siderable confusion as to whether the whole of the vacation or one week was 
intended* ' 



Vacation concerned atHPadgate and Furzedown was the Christmas one* 
and a question asking if they used the college library was also included. 

2. Initial Analysis . 

All the times spent on each activity, separately, and all the books used 
were totalled for each year group of students, keeping certificate of education 
students* totals separat«Ki from B.Bd. students* results. All the first round 
results were kept separate from all the secand and third round results. Staff 
results were analysed as one group. 

In most colleges the production of the sample, the preparation of the 
survey, and the initial analyses of the returns were carried out by the 
librar<«n concerned and his staff. We are most grateful for this help at 
ROiaree, without which it would have been impossible to undertake such a vast 
piece of woz4c. 
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METHODOIXMY OF ANALYSIS 



General Problemr 

/ ~ 

There are two main types of problem attendant on a survey of this 
nature « carried out in a nunber of different institutions and at different 
times* Firstly there are ^neral problems arising from the analysis and . 
results . fr«n all the surveys* and secondly particular {troblens arising from 
one or a group of-eoHeges* — The two biggest pr o blems < applicable to the 
vast majority of surveys, were those of interpretation of the terms Browsing 
and Borrowing, and the interpretation of Vacation Use. These proSlems were 
avoided at Padgate and Fursedown, but this in itself presents a problem of 
comparison between these colleges an4 the rest. Most students included in 
their Borrowing time some time wh^ch we have defined as being Browsing time 
It was suggested by cbe of the Nottingham A.T.O. Librarians that this was 
useful in so far as it showed the student *s own feelings of how long it took 
him to borrow a book, regardless of what processes he felt this included. 
Nonetheless it was helpful to try and separate the Browsing time from the 
Borrowing time, and this was achieved at Padgate and Fursedown by including 
definitions. Thi.B means, of course, that whenever proportions of time spent 
on each activity are ccmpared we cannot make direct comparisons between any 
of the other colleges and .these two. However proportions of time spent in 
each library are not much effected as the same student filled in the diary 
and the questionnaire* 

The problem of difference of interpretation did arise at Didisbiury 
where the diary and questionnaire were filled in by different sttidents at 
different ti'nes* Those who completed the diary were given instructions verbally 
as to the definitions of the terms to be itsed; those who ccmpleted the 
questionnaire were not so instructed. The effect of this can be seen in Table 2 
in Appendix V.A; the proportion of time they spent Borrowing lu tuc college 
library is very small in caparison with Borrowing time spent in other 
libraries simply because the latter includes some Browsing time,, while the 
former does not. Therefore it is not possible to know the proporticms of 
Borrowing time in each library by Didsbury students. 

It was found that there were no vast differences between the amount of 
time spent or books used by students in different year groups, except ^re 
students were on teaching practice, and slso in the case of certain types of 
library which were only available to some gi^oups of students. In any case, 
the number of students in ^ach year group was. usually too small for anything 
very definite to be said about that group on its own. It was therefore 
decided to look at the colleges' use of different kinds of library by all 
students as one group. The only exertions made were for those students on 
teaching practice, who were initially included in these totals, and then 
taken out to see what the results would have been < f there had been no students 
on teaching practice. They were also investigated separately to give a 
l>attem of library use for students on teaching practice only. All colleges 
€*« ^tow a pattern of use for students not on 'teaching pract .ce but only some 

ifhow uee during teaching practice. Since in swne colleges students on 
~t»i[ehini^ ^pesctiee wre not surveyed, and in others there were no students on 
t9«ehi.f^$ pTBcti^^ «t the time of the survey, the first set of tables in 
Appendix^«A Itkble i. &im the proportionate use by students, excluding those 
on teaching ja^cii^^* th«: jsecond, mt show figures inclt>ding students on teaching 
practice, where «ure &vicil$^a«> and the third set cif figures is for the 

teaching practice student^' 0»^* 



km Accuracy checks « » 

There are tw> reasons why results obtained from a survey of this 
nature are subject to inaccuracy. Firstly we are relying on studejats 
' - to understand the forms correctly «vhi fill them in prdperly and accurately, 
over a period of a week.., without any-guidance or explanation of- the type 
that is given when the questionnaire is handed out by an Interviewer « and 
completed in his presence^ It is not to be expected that every student 
carried the diary around with him every day and filled in, having checked 
against the clock, just how\long he had snent in the library. It is far 
more likely that he completed it from memory later on, perhaps at the end 
of the week. In these ca^esVt is natural for people to paint a ali^tly 
better picture of themselves ^han may really be the case. Thus ten mint\tes 
in the library would be indicated as a quarter cf an hour,, and twenty 
minutes as half an hour. This is generally termed the "rosy glow** factor. 

The other cause of inaccuracy is affebted by the response rate* ^ If 
a proper stVatified random sample of the population is taken, and a 100% 
response is obtained, it is reasonable to suppose that all the elements in , 
the CMUBunity will be included in correct proportions in the responses. 
However in no cade was KX^ response achieved nor in a postal questionnaire 
is it ever likely to be. Some response rates were very good, as can be 
seen from Table 1a. However there is reason to believe that 

those people who do not respond may well behave differently from those 
who do. There is evidence in the literature of surveys that people nirho 
do not respond are likely to be less interested in the matters which the ' 
survey is investigating than those who do. If this is the case it is likely 
that there was a higher proportion of non-library users among those who did - 
not return the questionnaire, than among those who did return it. The very 
high proportion of students replying who had used the college library, in 
some cases in the upper 905!^ level, does suggest that this was the case. 
It 'ie *>f course also possible that some people wereinduced to use the 
library during the week in question merely so as to have something to put on- 
their diary, althou^ perhapd they would uvt otherwise have done so. 

There %fas only one question on the diary whose answers it was possible 
to check in any way against existing known figures. Students were asked to, 
say how many books they bad borrowed during the week. The librarians reedrdejd 
thfim for trie weeks in question. If the sample results were accurate the- 
average number of books borrowed per student, found fr<XB the total on th^ 
; diary, divided by the number of students who returned the diaries, iUsbuld 
have been th% 2ame as that found by di'/iding the issue statistics by the total 
student population. In all cases the results from the first round suggesti^d 
more !borrowing than was the case according to the issue statistics. In 
most cases the restdts from the separate second round were very much closer 
to the results accordiAg to the issue statistics, and in>one case were, in 
fact, lower. It has been suggested by Butcher (1) that people who reply 
after reminders have been sent out are more like3^ to be similar to those 
who fail to reply at all;, tlian are those who repl^T immediately. We have 
auLready noted that these non-responders are probably also non-users, and it 
was certainly true, in some colleges, there were more nil returns in the 
^ second round than in the first. Where the iUfferences in the averages of 
the two rounds was not very great, analysis of variance was carried out and 
T distributions obtained iii order to ascertain whether they were significant. 
Whenever the second rovaad was more accurate than the first, and showed a 
significant difference, these results «ere weighted, i.e. it was assumed that 
the results of the non-respondents would have been the 8A£H» as those of the 
second round, and the scores were adjusted accordingly. ' 

(1) H.S. Butcher, Sampling in Educational Besearch - Statistical guides 
in Educational fiesearch No.^ MUtJ.P. 1965. 
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The percentage inaccuracy applying to each rotmd in the college and 
the number of returns on which the weighting was carried out is 
indicated in Table 3 in Appendix V.A. 

At Padgate a sliglitly different check was used. Here students 
vising the library for the first time during the week were counted, 
with the help of student volunteers, and these results were compared with 
the number of students who said, on the diaries, that they made at least 
one visit. The second round indicated exactly the same proportion as 
that revealed by this check. Therefore the same weighting system was 
used as applied elsewhere. 

In only two colleges was weighting of any other sort carried out. 
One of these was Didsbury, where problems resulting from the fact that 
two separate groups of students were investigated at different times 
have already been referred to. The diary results were checked against the 
issue figures and found to be inaccurate, but only by a slightly larger 
percentage than they tended to be elsewhere. It had been expected that 
they would *be very much more inaccurate sino^ we know non^users could 
not have been included in the sample. The issue figures for the week 
of the diary were slLso compared with the issue figures for the week of 
the questionnaire and jTound to be very much lower. Therefore, in order 
to make the period of the diary comparable with the period of the 
questionnaire, the diary figures were increased by a sampling fraction ^ 
obtained from the two issue figures. Tfie exact differences involved are 
indicated in Table 3 in Appendix V.A. There were only 8$ diary replies 
as against 160 questionnaire replies, therefore it was also necessary to 
multiply the diary results by 160 to make them equivalent in number to 

the questionnaire foams. It cannot, of course, be certadn that these 
measures have made these two survey parts equivalent « and therefore use 
of other libraries compared with use of the college library at Didsbury 
cannot^e accepted with the same certainty as it can be elsewhere. 



The other college wher« different wei^ting was used was Sedgley 
Park.' Here a remarkable response, rate of 100SI& was obtained from the 
second and fourth year, a slij^tly ISwer response rate was obtained from 
the first year and_A-»Bry16w rate indeed of ^% from the third year who 
were out on teaching practice. The forms for this college were not 
analysed separately in their first and second rounds* It was found that 
the teaching practice students had made far less use of the college 
library than the other students, but because so few had responded they 
did not reflect this lower use adequately in the total picture. By 
weighting the first and third year rounds to cover those students who 
did not respond in the same way as the second round figures were weighted 
for the other college libraries, 11 was possible to make these years 
fulfil their right proportion in the total. The rample had ceased to 
be correctly stratified as a result of the imbalance in the replies and 
this was corrected by weighting. 

Obviously some inaccuracy remains in the figures but it was not 
considered possible by weighting to get rid of the inaccuracy caused 
by the *rosy glow* factor, and we cannot be sure that the inaccuracies 
found in **books borrowed*' apply at a proportionately similar rate to 
**time spent.** C<»miion sense would suggest that people are more likely to 
be inaccurate in remembering how long they spent do^ something than 
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Name of 
College 



No.of Main Recidential No^of Size of 

Students Coui-wit-o Day or Library stock and 

Taken Mature Staff nqtes on 

typo 



Annual increase in 
stock f annual book 
grant , and dupliea- 

tion policy- 



B*Gross- 
teste 



547 
exc luding 
T*P^ 



^Lons^ 

dale 



^0 



Eaton 
Hall 



00 



Kesteven 



Matlock 



Nottingham 



^0^ ^ 
on T*P» 8e 
L20 at 
Peter- 
borough 
annexe 



788 



Cert •Ed. Residential 1 Acad. 

B.Ed and day 1 Prof. ^+::,000 

(age doec 2^ Oler. 

not matter) 



Cert.Sd*. Recidentiai 1 Acad. 170,000 



B.Ed. ^ some 
In-service day 
8f part- 
time • 
P.G. 
course. 



Cert. Ed. rr.ainly 
'& iiEdii ^> Recidential 



2 Prof^ 
2 Cler. 



1 yr. 

craft 
course 



I Acad. 
1 Prof. 
5 Cler. 



Cert. Ed • Recidential /i Acad. 

B.Ed. D^y and i Prof, 

mature nt Manure ' Cler, 

annexe* 

In-service 

^oursec 



including 
depart^ 
mental 
libraries 

230 

periodic- 
ale. 

i;«o,ooo 

including 

fiction, 

200 

periodic- 
alis. 

30,000 

^1,000 
including 
annexe . 



Cert.Ed. Residential 
B.Ed. and 
In-service* Day 
Shortened 
course* 
Supple- 
mentary 



1 Acad. 
Prof. 

2 Cler. 



Cert.Ed. 

B.Ed. 

P.G. 

In- 
service^ 



Residential 
and 
day 



53tOOO 



1 Acad. 
k Prof. 
7 part- 
time 
Cler. 



60,000 
UOO per- 
iodicalG, 



Stock increases by 
about ^,000 annu- 
ally , Book grant 
for 197Y2 (year 
during wnich re- 
search undertaken) 
£9000 (intl.last 
year bf a. capital 
grant; 

£9,500 



very little dup- 
lication. 
^7SkO p.a., c^*000 
additions p. a. 



£8,600 including 
annexe branch 



1970/71 £8»000 
71/72 £11 ,000 
72/73 £12,200 
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ize of 
library 



Opening 
Hours 



Services offered 



Layout of Library 
including Issue system 
and classification 

:3chiemes* 



6q#ft« 



9a*m*-8*50p*in* Temporary reference, 
Fri#9a*m*-%30p*m* reservations with recall 
Sat#9a*m*«12a*m* notices* Some A*V#aids 

good library guide* 



Bliss classificiation 
•strips subject index. 
Pewey children's books* 
classif ication« voucher 
issue system - purpose 
built building 2 storey* 



Old lib* ^a*m*«>6p*m* 

sq*ft*Mon/Wed* 
New lib* 9a*m*-»8p*m* 
9600sq* tt.Tues/ThxxTS. 
seating 9a*m*-5p*ra* 
IkO. Fri.. 
Old seat- 
ing 50* 

3098 * 8*30a*m*-8p*m# 
sq* ft* Sat * mornings 
52 seats and vacations* 
10 easy 
chairs* 



Temporary reference, 
reservations, A*V* aids* 
Photocopying service 
Inter-library loans* 
Periodical contents 
listing 



ILL Reservations 
Temporary reference* 
Periodicals lists 
Bibliographies 
Library guide 



Several rooms in main 
building, vary cramped 
difficult conditions* 
Issue slip system will be 
Browne in nev; library 



Rooms in central building 
very cramped but pleasant- 
ly laid out* Cheltenham 
classification still being 
phased out* 



7,000 
sq*ft« 



sq*ft4 



9a*m*-9p»m* 
9a*m*-?*J0 Fri* 

Saturday 
mornings 
Saturday 
afternoons 
re f* only & 
supervised by 
duty lecturer 

9a*m*-9p»m* 

supervised* 
5p*m**^p«ni* 
9a*m*«-^12p*m* Sat* 
stuc'y room, no 
books in it, 
tuxsupervised* 

S*50a*m*-10p*n* 
Sats* 9a*m*- 
^p*m* 



Short term reserved 
reference, loans; back 



Slip issue system* k rooms 
in main building including 



periodic?.! loans* Subject quiet and talking areas^ 
index to selected period- plus offices* Dewey 
ical articles incorporated classification* 
in catalogue* 
ILL* 



Reservations, ILL* Back Library rooms in ground 
periodical lo<*itt»* Subject floor of women* s nail of 
index to some periodicals* residence converted from 
Bibliographies* AVA* Coin-^kitchens and dining room 
op* photocopying* Periodic two years ago* Large airy 
cal lists, recent additions study room, (no books)* 
lists* 



Periodical indf-xing* 
Short term loans* Biblio- 
graphies, A#V# aids* 
Reservations, Accessions 
list, Library guide* 



Purpose built building 
fairly new, upstairs read- 
ing room extension, few 
books - floor not load 
bearing* No book lift* 
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Nane 
of 

College 



LibrarieG reMrtion to 
the rest of the 
College Buildings 



Additional features 
(or events affecting 
use at time of survey) 



Future or recent 
developoM&nts planned 
or nee(|ed 



B»Gros&* 
teste 



B#Ion8-» 
datle 



Eaton 
Hall 



Keoteven 



near main building rag week during 

survey* Classification 
and processing backlog* 



college is on tvo * Four departmental lib^ 
campuses^ library will raries two miles away^ 
be more centralised not staffed by library- 
in future* 



near dining room, 
common rooms and 
bedrooms* One YibH 
of residence 2^ miles 
away however* 



centrally situated 
in main building 



Matlock 8 minutes walk trm 
main teaching block* 
20 minutes walk trom 
education block 

3 mins*from dining 
room, near students* 
ccMUDon x^om* 

Nottini^iaa situated near teach- 
ing block and resi«» 
dences rather on the 
edge of the campus* 



child studies ccHopleted 
before survey began* 
Staff travelling a long 
way to T*P»s* T*P* 
centres in town 19 miles 
away - use not included* 

90 Students on T*P* at 
this time were mainly 
from the more book based 
subjects and were not 
included in the survey* 
Peterborough students 
use of main library not 
included (visit once per 
week)* 

long stud>»room opening 
hours: increase in 
internal use, super-* 
vision problems increase^ 
illicit borrowing 



new library opened 
1971* 



Purpose built building, 
new library opening 
1972, one of the four 
departments soon movin|| 
to main campus* 



Expansion urgently 
needed* 



Study use high because 
library heavily used by 
groups working together 
and sometimes studying 
with own materials* 
Expansion in process* 



Further alterations 
of present sitxiation 
possible* 



Rag day dxuring survey* There are plans for 
Shortage of library extending the present 

staff work space* library block* 
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Type of Courses 
and Assessment 



Librarian's 
Comments 



Situation in relation 
to other libraries* 



Education examination 
assessment by formal 
assignments* 



Increased use^ especially 
internal ♦ due to change: 
to formal assignments* 



On northern out^irts 
of city of Lincoln* 



Assignments « course work^ 
long essay or study ^ 
some test papers, 
B*iid* exams* 



Changes in patterns of 
use* Students borrow much 
for assignments - work in 
own rooms* ^ 



fairly near Derby* 



Continuous assessment 
Formal assignments/special 
studies t final B*£d* 
exams « but dissertation 
part of requirement for 
Hons* degree* 



increased use 



isolated* 



dourse work, some exams 
in Education, History, 
Drama, French* 
B*Ed* ^QH exams* 

209i course work* 



Great increase in use, 
especially of periodi«» 
cals* 1969 - ^18 issues 
1971 - l,8if2 



fairly isolated 
access to Grantham by 
college bus* 



Formal assignment for increased use isolated* 

Certificate course* 

809( exam* 20^ cc iirse 

^BB^BQ* for B*Ed*educ«» 

at ion* Other B*Ed* 

subject variable* 

Dissertation possible* 



Cert* Ed* course work 
B*£d*mainly exams* 
Some coxurse 



increased use 



More awkward to reach 
Nottingham facilities 
than situation suggests* 
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Name of 
College 



fNo.of Main Residential No.of 

Students Courses Day or Library 
Taken Mature. Staff 



Size of 
stock and 
notes on 
type 



Azmual increase in 
stock, annual book 
grant* and duplic- 
ation policy 



K.Alf red's 



IQOO 



Ports- 
mouth 



957 



Sarum St. 
M. 



Weymouth 



678 



Didsbury 



1550 



'Manchester 



Mather 



FT.669 
PT.92 



658 



Cert. Ed. Residential 1 Prof. 
B.EdfC^th and 1 Acad, 
yr)* Day 3? Cler, 

P.O.* 



Cert .Ed. Residential 
B. Ed. and 
Day 



50,000 




£12,000 
6 - 7000 
very little 
duplication 



^♦500 vols, approx. 

£9500 

Apl.71 - Mar.72 



Cert .Ed. Residential 1 Acad. 
B.Ed. and 1 Prof« 

2 yr. Day. 1 Cler. 

course. 



30,000 
ai>prox< 



Cert. Ed. 

B.Ed. 

P.G. 



Residential 
and 
Day* 



1 Acad. 
1 Prof. 
2^ Cler. 



23,000 + £6000 
8,000 child- 6000 books and 
rens. ZkO capital grant 
periddicals minimal duplice 
tion. 



Cert. Ed. j^sidential 2 Acad. 70,000 



B.Ed. 
P.G. 



and 
Day 



3 Prof. 
5 Cler. 



£lif,000 
10,000 books 
1,000 A.V. 
^50 period- 
icals. 



Cert.Ed* Day and 
P.G. Mature 
In-service 
part time 

^1 



Cert.Ed. 
B.Ed. 

In-service 



Day 



1 Acad. 
1 Prof. 
2^ Cler. 



1 Acad. 
1 Prof. 
1^ Cler. 



^,000 



30,000 



fairly heavy 
duplication 



beginning to 
increase duplication 
DES voluntary 
college recommenda- 
tions book grant. 



Sise of 
Library 



Opening 
Houre 

I 



Services offered 



Layout of Library 
including iaaue system 
and classification schemes 



95 seats 9a#m#-7»p»a» Reservation^ ILL^Staf f 
Ref •closes 5p«m** select recent additions^ 
7p.m. Sat.lending 
only 8.45a#m*- 
11.^5a*m. 



Carpeted* overcrowded 
(books) Childrens & k.V. 
materials separate* 
Separate referenc^reading 



room« 



^kSS sq» 9a#m.-»10p.m. Short loan, ILL, Library 

ft. childrens 9a.m.-* guide, accession lists, 

5 •JO. Sat. periodicals and bo<* lists, 

mornings 9v30a.m.->A*V* aids, reservation 



system. 



One floor houses all sav^ 
children stock. Long, 
narrow, very quiet. Tables 
between shelves, childrens* 
library upstairs. 



9a.m.«* 6p.m. 

St Saturday. 
Staffed contin- 
uously. Open 
all term. 



Temporary ref .copies of 
back number periodicals « 
Reservations, guide 
includes classification 
explanation. 



Library on two floors. 
T.P* library separate and 
s<Hne distance away. Slip 
issue. Modified education 
classification. 



3260 sq. 9a.m.-^9p*n* 

ft . Sat .mornings 
100 seats Ref. library 
9a.m.«»^p.m. 



Reservations, fines, book 
lists, periodical article 
lists, temporary refer- 
ence, short loan accessions 
lists, periodical lists, 
resource centre in progress 



Lending and reference 
libraries in separate 
buildings. Very cramped. 
No communicating link 
between 2 points. Also 
separate rooms for Junior 
Library, stack | etc. 



7,600 sq. 9a.m.- 8.50p.m. 

ft. 9a.m.- $.30p.m. 
240 seats Fri. Sat.morns. 
during T*P* 



Temporary reference) library Separate building, 
guide, interloan many small rooms, 

photocopies 
large A.V. collection 
^ hr. loan. 



separate sequences 
stack. 



8.50a.m. -8 .50p.m. 



3,6^40 sq. 9a.m« 
120 seats 



- 7.30p.m. 



Reservations 
Short term loan 
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Reservations, A*V* with 
good indexing. Temp.Ref. 
short term loans, acc.list 
for staff, library guide. 



Situated in 2 parts in 
sep6u:*ate buildings 10 
mins.walk away. Self 
issue. Bliss class-- 
ification. 

Backlog of accessioning, 
etc», very cramped work- 
ing conditions' for staff. 
Slip issue, strip subject 
index. Sep. quiet and 
tidking areas (as far as 
possible). 



Naffld of 
College 



K.AXfred*8 



Portsmouth 



SArtim St* 
M. 



We^rmouth 



Didsbury 



Manchester 



M&ther 



/ 



Libraries relation 
to the rest of the 
College Buildings 



•Additional features 
(or events affecting 
use at t^B of survey) 



central, near main 
entrance to old part 
built 1962-3, new 
separate re f. library 
(1969) bridge access 
to students* union. 

Central in relation to 
other teaching space. 
Distant from Union 
communal and Admin, 
buildings 



fairly central but 
buildings scattered 



Future or recent 
developments planned 
or neededv 



divided acc. to sub- 
division. Whole 
college in old town 
centre. Overcrowded 
conditions. 



recent uncatalogued Enclosing courtyard 
departmental collections to fora large luiifiod 
basic and specialised. library in perhaps 

2 years time) 



Students residences 
are near and many « 
students prefer to 
borrow books and wozic 
there. 



Approx* 6,300 'sq.ft. 
diort fall in space 
from fiBS Red Book 
standards. Extension 
planned for A.V. 
resources library and 
reading room. 



Teaching Practice 
heavily empties college 
in summer. 



in main building 
(upstairs) but split, 
also has old library 
with 20 seat^ very 
cramped, musie room 
above reference room. 
Reference library was 
previously a laboratory. 

centrally situated 



college doubled studentt? New library in centrally 
numbers in 2 yrs. 1968- • placed education block 
70. P.O. and 1st. yrs. planned for 1973. 
on T.P. at commence- 
ment of survey. In last 
week of same 3rd. yr^. 
on T.P* 



Clerical staff has 
increased by 1. Shortly 
moving into new purpose 
built building, 21,600 
sq.ft. 



One library was 23 mins. 
away at time of s\irvey. 

Departmental libraries 
are expanding. 



represented B.Ed, 
students, 3rd year 
students on T.P. 



reader space, and 
working area needed. 



college is in 2 build- Survey sample has under- expansion for book 
ings, 100 yards apart, 
separated by a main 
road. Library in Admin, 
building but not near 
main entrance. Students 
activities take place 
in the other building. 



erJc 
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Type of Coursed 
and Assessment 



Librarian* s 
Comments 



Situation in relation 
to other libraries 



course assessed mainl^T 



course aissessed work has 
had no affect on library 
use* 



Near Winchester but 
no bus. 



course woxic, one day 
\ library based projectst 
examinations, practicals, 
orals* special: studies. 



* Tidal* pressure due to Box 
& Cox arrangements. 
Autumn term very heavy. 
Summer, term fairly light. 



Isolated. 



education all course work 
the rest 50-50 



Salisbury, othe-n^-iRe 
isolated. 



course work, one day 
projects, 5rd year Educ. 
exam. P.G. assesse<i^ general 
studies assessed, day 
jtrojects acc.to dept. 



increased demands on 
resources due to course 
work assessments. 



Isolated, apart from 
local libraries. 



exam, and assirament 
latter evenly spread 



mere spread of work evenly 
over year, less pressure 
from everyone seeking same 
thing at ^ame time since 
change to sissignments 



fairly well placed, 
bus ride to large public^ 
institute and special 
libraries. 



•» 



exam. and assignment, 
P.G. assignraen/^t^ 
students he,av^y time 
tabled. ^ 



very little internal use - 
students always in a hurry 
when using library. 



centrally situated. 



'block time-tabling to avoid 
extra travel by students, 
probably no more time-tabled 
than elsewhere. Assignments 
in course work, long essays, 
and exams. 
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heavily time tabled 



centrally situated but 
many students have long 
journeys to college. 



\ 



\ 



HASHX lb> BACKGROUND 



mazati (Contintted) 



\ 



Name of 
College 



No.of Main Residential No*of N^ise of 
Students Courses Day 6t Library stock and 
Taken Mature Staff notes on 

. tj 




Annual increase in 
stock « annual book 
grant, and duplic«» 
ation policy 



Padgate 



1 



Sedgley 
Paric 



Chorley 



1059 

including 

serving 

teachers 



559 



1100 



Fursedown 



776 



Itedland 



T.A.S.C. 



825 



Cert*£d. Residential 1 Acad. 
B. Ed. Day 2 Prof. 

P.G. ^ and k Cler. 
in->8ervice Mature 



Cert.Sd. Residential 1 Acad. 
B.ed. Day 1 Prof. 

and ij Cler. 
Mature 



35,000 



Cert .Ed. 
B.Ed. » 
in-service 



Day 
Mature 



2 Acad. 

3 Prof. 
3i Cler. 



55.000 



Cert.£d. Residential k Prof. .^,000 
B.Ed. and ' 3 Cler. 

Day (inc. 2 

trainees) 



Cert .Ed. Residential 1 Acad. 32,^ 
B.Sd. Day and 2 Prof. 

SpecialEd. Mature 3 Cler. 

In-service . 
Mentally 

handicapped 

Cert.£d. Residential 3 Prof. 50,000 
B.Ed. Day and 2 Cler. 

in-service few natures 3 evening 

Cler. 



5,000 1970-71 
9,000 1971-72 



lOvOOO 



^,300 
1970/71 



dBll,000 

197V^2 
£12,3^ 

1972/73. 

Duplication 
limited. 

as DBS f omula 



) 



\ 

Siae of 
Library. 



Opening 
Hours 



Services offered 



Layout of Library 
including issue system 
and classification schemes 



ft. ^inc-L 
stairs and 
lifts. 



)a.m. - 
9p*m. 



reservations* HJi 



5 storeys. 



9a.m. "» . 
7p.m. 

school 

collection 

9a.m.«9p«m. 

Oa.1n.-5.5O 
p.m. 

9a.m.*8p.m. 
Tues.Thurs. 
5.30p.m.- 
10.50p.m. 

unstaf fed 



temporary reference library, 
course option^bibliography, 
reservations* ILL Guide* 
Publishers' exhibitions. 

resource centre, curriculum 
courses; school libraries 
childrens* books* etc. 
extensive ILL 



limited study space* 
bo<^ card issue* 
Bliss classification. 



limited study space* 
lack of permanent micro 
reader facilities. 



7*19'^ Mon.-Fri. 
sq.ft. 8.if5a.m.-8pin 

Sat. 9a.m.— 

12a.ro. 



reservations* ILL* 
bibliographies* resources 
area (AV), periodical 
indexes* microfilm reader 
photocopying 



3 floors - — . — 

basement - resources 
s.s. records* * 
ground floor issue desk 
stacks, periodicals. 
1st floor stacks and 
separate model school 
library. 



limited study space, 
one room main library; . 
separate S*S* room and 
closed access A.V. room 
17th ed. Dewey* Book 
card self-issuing. 

split levels* 
2 mezzanines and 
extensions. 



bibliographies 
3f937. 8.30a.m.- book lists* periodical 

sq.ft. lO.3Op.ra. indexes* several lecture 

(A seats 8.U5a.m.-6p.m.^ courses, displays* reserva- 
/ or 8p.m.Staffed tions, ILL, AV large 

Sat.8.^5-12p.m. collection 11,700 items of 
•^all types. News cuttings 

7,000 9a.m.-9 p.m. resource centre, AV, 

10a.m.-9p.m. the hardware and software 

Sat. loaned, and sale of 

2p.m.-9p.m. materials, reservations, 

Suxu ILL. 



Name of f t«ibraries relation 
College '^o the rest of the 
College Buildlnge 



Additional features 
(or events affecting 
use at time of survey) 



Future or recent 
developments planned 
or needed. 



"Padgate 



Sedgley 



Chorley 



centrally situated, but Just moved into new 



main doors a%dcward to 
get to. Some distance 
from students* hostels* 



library at time of 
survey and closed 
during the evenings 
at this time due to 
power wozlcers strike* 
Heavy use does occur 
in evenings* 



centrally situated in Staff use by 'phone not 
teaching and main block* shown* 
T*P* library in. On year on T*P* 

separate room* 



central 



J 



New library opened 
1972* Has changed 
clientele using* 
because geographical 
situation of library 
altered* Coin^p. 
photocopier and sound 

recording equip* to be 
added soon* 

Compulsory library 
course to be intro- 
duced soon for all 
students* Plan to 
expand library upstairs 
and thus more than 
double its sise* 

New college in process 
of construction. 
Library scheduled for 
phase 2* 



'Furze- centrally situate^ 
down I main administrative \ 
block* 



\ 



extensions at first 
floor level planned 
but will not be 
sufficient* 



Bedland situated on first 
floor of admin. & 
teaching block. A*V* 
on next floor* 
Fairly central* 



major assignments not 
in progress at time 
of survey 



recoomendation for 
further 6000 sq*ft* 
Plana to centralise & 
rationalise facilities 
by using whole floor 
above existing library 
as additional aiea* 



1!*A.S.C. 



front centre 



reservation system new* OptionsuL lecture 
A new library - a course has started for 

unified resotuxe centre -2nd years in pro- 
in a new college* fessional studies* 
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iype of Coxurses Librarian's Situation in relation 

and Aesecsment Comments to other libraries. 



mainly exam, course, first 
T.P. followed by 2nd T.P. 
immediately* 



last week of autumn 
term and first week 
spring term, exceptionally 
rapid children's book 
excheuQige. 



fairly near public 
library, but inconvenient 
access to to same. 



examinations course work 
options, long essays, some 
ejcam.work' in most subjects* 



near local library 
facilities, 15 mins.bus 
to large public library 
and special facilities* 



bxams* course work - 
essays * extended studies. 



lack of rigid time-tables 
help tc space out demand 
on limited physical 
resources* - Lnicrease in 
extended study work led to 
sharp inci^ease in IIJ« work* 



assortment of fair library 
resources within 10 
mile radius. 



exams, long essays, 
continuous assessment 



easy access to central 
liondon. 



Continuous course 
assessment 



library overcrowded 
when assignments under 
way. Students heavily 
time tabled* Stock 
very crowded. 



fairly central, no access 
to VB&'tnQjrsity or school 
of ed^ation libraries 
except ^th years* 



B. Ed. honours, 
.selective and compxilsory_ 
coiu*ses offered in 9 

broad suDject areas on /...;*, ^ 

a semester basis. . 6 miles from Leeds, 
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imz U, INFOaHfeTION CONCERNING OTHER LIBHARIES SERVINQ EACH COLLBBE OR ITS ASBk. 



B.Grosse teste 



Eaton Hall 



Matlodlc 

\ 



Nottln^^iam 



K. Alfred's 



Portsmouth 



Sarum St*M* 



Wejnouth 



Large 
City 

ventral 



Uollajld t) 

a) those 
living in 
area 



W.Bridgford, 
Nottingham 
(3^ miles) 

Kesteven d) 
1^ miles at 
Sleaford 

Derbvshire 
d) 



Sheffiela* 
26 miles 
Notting^iam 
30 miles 



$}dttingham 
'3 jailes 4) 

^ • ^ _ 



Hants a) 
1;^ miles 
8.30 a.m. 
6*30 p.m. 



Dorchester a) 
d) 8 miles 
9.30 a.m. - 
7 .p.m. 

I 



Medium 
Centrftl 



Small Divisional/ 
Central District/ 

Large Branch 



Lincoln a) 
9.30 a.m. - 
7»30 p»m. 

5iit»: 



Derby a)- 

21 miles 
9.30 a.in. 
7/8 p.m. 

Doncafiter 
ZO miles 
Lincoln 

22 miles 



Worksop 

8 miles . ^ V 



Grantham a) 
6 miles 



Derbyshire 
Schools library 
broach a) T.P. 
b) others 

1 mile 
Nottingham 
City Branch 



Winchester 
a) 1^ miles 
9.30 a.m. - 
7.30 p.m. 



Portsmouth 
2 miles 



Salisbury a) 
1 mile 



Weymouth a) 
1^ miles 
10 a.m. « 
8 p.m. 



Key a) reference and borrowing: all students 

b) reference oiftjk^ 

c) use permitted oy group mentioned, on request only 

d) used throng' the college library. 

Where only one group of students has use rights this group is named 
after the key, e.g. a) T.Pause category a) for. students ^n T.P. only. 



BEST COPY AVAIW81F 



Colieg:e 



University 



School of 
EiiUoat ion 



Other 



Li- ;oln •») 
100 ynrir 

10 :x.jTi. • Z j-*:r». 

10 -^.r.. 5 r*n# 



Nottingham Nottingham 
University c) a) ^fth ye-\rc 

^th years a) c) otherc 

kO miles 



It 



16 miles 



ft 



Lincoln 
Cnthedr^l 
Record office 
b) 



16 miler. 



Retford a) 
10,000 voir- 



2^* miler 



Matlock 

Derbyshir^^ 

County a) 

5 ^•m» — 7 p«m< 



It 



It 



ft 



3^ mile: 



30 milei 



miles 



II 



6 miles 



fff 



JM miler 

•0 milf>r Lincoln b) 

County Archive 
*0 mi lor 

r.iler Archives 
Matlock 



6 milci; 



Southampton b) Southamrton b) 

a) B.Ed 12 miles a) B*Ed* 1^ nilt:c 



Milton branch 
100 yards 
r.r'til pener-tl 



Poly 2 m.b) 
Art 2 m*b) 



Dorset 
Tech.College 
Weymouth b) 
d) 



20 miles 



It 



Coll.of Tech. " 50 miles " 
b) ' 



60 miles 



20 miles 



JO :r.iiv.. Cout 

Clerif^il ?i 
mile n) 

fiO miles 



J 



TABLE Ic. CONTINUED. 



Name of 


County 


Large 


Medium 


Small Divisional/ 


College 


H.Q. 


City 


Central 


Cent ral District/ 








Large Branch 


Didsbury 




Manchester a) 


Stockport a) 




















^ miles 




Manchester 




Manchester a) 










7i mile 






Mather 




Manchester a) 


Stockport tBury, 


some a) 






5 mxxe 


i!iC c le s t UXonam ^ 


day 








Bolton , etc. 


students 




Cotintv Preston 




Warrinftton 








5 miles 




Sedgley P. 




Manchester a) 




Lanc6#County i 






3 miles 




1 mile 


Chorley 


Lancs.County 


Manchester a) 


Preston a) 


Chorley 




Preston 


25 miles 


9 miles 


a) 




9 miles 




Wigan 9 miles 


i mile 








Bolton 10 " 








wecoininster 


wancisworun 








and other 


15 minutes 








central 


by buc 








London libs* 










easily 










accessible 










by tube 






Redland 






Bristol a) 










2 miles 






W. Riding 


Bradford a) 




Horsforth a) 




H.Q. 


7 miles* 




1 mile 




Wakefield 


Leeds a) 










7 miles 







Key a) reference and borrowing: 

b) reference only 

c) use pex*mitted by group mentioned^ on request only 

d) used through the college library 
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Branch College University School of Other 

Education 



Didsbury a) Manchester c) Manchester a) Chethams b) 

i mile 9a*ro* - 9*30 9*30a*m* -^p^m* Rylands b) 

p«m* Manchester £duc« 

Conun* 

" 1^ miles " Chethams b) i mile 

1^ miles fiylands b) 
100 yards* 
Manchester £duc#C« 
^ mile* 

Hazel Grove t a) some Manchester c) 

Cheadle, day 
firamhallt students 
etc* 



Woolston 1^ miles 17 miles 

(no bus) 

Culcheth 2 milesCbusJ 

Lancs^County a) ^ miles h miles Chethams b) 

i mile Rylands b) 



Lancaster Lancaster 
50 miles 30 miles 



Manchester Educ^C^ 



Tooting London London Inntamerable 

i mile (25 minutes special libraries 

by tube) in central 

London 



Bristol 
mile 



Bristol c) 
kth year staff 



Bristol c) 
^th yikAT 
staff 



City of Leeds 

6 Carnegie 
college a) 
5 miles* 
Leeds Poly* 

7 miles 



Leeds 7 miles* 
Brotherton 

a) B*£d 

b) Others 



Leeds 
7 miles 



Leeds 

Springbank b) 
teachers 5 wiles 
Bradford Green- 
cliff e teachers' 
centre b) 7 miles* 



they are in remembering how many hocks they had just walked out of the 
library with under theii" arms. When we come later on to look at average 
use of college libraries ^and at patterns of use* we shall have to consider 
again the effect of these inaccuracies. However, there is no reason to 
assume that they affect the accuracy of the figures shown for proportionate 
'use of various kinds of library, which is the primary information which 
we sought to investigate* Obviously ntl users drop out as soon as we 
look at proportions of use of different types of library, and if there is 
some exaggeration it is likely to have affected all the figures equally 
since the same student filled in the questionnaire and the diary 
exaggerations. It will, therefore, be nullified when we look at the 
figures as proportions instead of as raw scores. Only when raw scores are 
needed later in this report, will it be necessary to make any further 
allowance for these inaccuracies. 

PROPORTIONATE USE OF COLLEGE AND OTHER LIBRARIES . 

Detailed tables showing proportion of use of college, public, 
university, institutes of education, and other libraries can be foimd 
in Appendix V.A, Tables 2 ~ 2.5. These show accurate proportions of books 
used both internally, i.e. for reference and study, and externally, i.e. 
for borrowing; of time spent studying, browsing and borrowing, and of 
students studying and borrowing, to the nearest percentage. Where the 
proportion of use of a particular library is less tlian half a percent it 
is shown by an asterisk* The only occasion where figures on this table 
may be inaccurate are where one student in a small group made very heavy 
use of an unusual type of libraary. In such cases, the student may well 
have been the only member of the college using that librairy in the period 
concerned, but will have been taken to represent the proportion of use 
by the whole population. Occasions where this has happened have been 
indicated. 

The tdbles are grouped, as are all tables in this part of the report, 
nlphabetically within ATO's, and in the following order; Nottin^ism ATO, 
Southampton ATO, and Manchester ATO, the sample colleges not belonging to 
any of these ATO's co^e last. The first list includes all 19 colleges, and 
shows the proportionate use of each type of library by those students not on 
teaching practice. The second includes only those colleges who surveyed 
students on teaching practice, and shows proportionate use of all types of 
library by the whole student population, including T.P.-'Students. The third 
list is of the same colleges as the second, but shows the use by the year 
or half-year on teaching practice only. The fourth list shows the 
proportionate use of different types of library by staff, in the 16 colleges 
where they were surveyed. 

Overall use of all library types 

Before we consider in detail the proportionate use made of other 
libraries for a particular kind of use, it is useful to see the overall 
proportions for all kinds of use. On the three ATO maps on Table 1 there 
are circular sectional diagrams. These show the proportion of total time 
spent in each library. Alongside these are bar charts which show the 
proportion of students who used each kind of library during the period of the 
survey. The map also shows the relative isolation of each college and gives 
the distance in miles, and where applicable, available means of transport to 
libraries likely to be of use to students. The sketch maps show the distance 
from the four sample colleges to their other library facilities. 
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It is noticeable that most of the colleges in the Nottingham A.T.O* and 
all of the colleges in the Southampton A.T.O. are some distance, from a 
large city where university or institute facilities are available and are 
generally 'some distance from large public library services. In the Manchester 
A*T.O., however f the colleges are very much, better situated for siush facilities, 
with the exception of Padgate, and, to a certain extent, Sedgley Paa*. 
Further details showing the particular facilities available to each college 
are set out in Table IC'. 
?• Use of own college and public libraries . 

Tables 2a and 2b show, in groups of percentages, the proportion of 
reference, browsing and borrowing use which takes place in the student's 
own college library, and in all public libraries, central and branch, — ~ 
taken together. 5nese tables show that, with the exception of Bishop Lonsdale 
in the Nottingham A.T.O. and Weymouth in the Southampton A.T.O. , all these 
coll,»ges» students spent at least 80?6 of their reference and study time in 
their own college library. Weymouth is only just on the border line being 
right at the top of the 70 - 8096 section. The proportion of biasing time 
spent in the college library is never as great, but in this case, all the 
Nottingham and Southampton college students, with the exception of Winchester, 
spent at least 60% of their time in their own library, and Winchester is 
only just on the border of 60^6. Generally speaking, the pro"]^rtions of books 
used for reference and study in the college library are slightly less' than 
the proportions of time spent studying there. This is to be expected, as 
it is obvious that students using library space to work with their own 
materials are likely to be using their own college premises rather than 
libraries else%diere. Apart from this, the pattern of books used for reference 
and study is very similar to that of time spent studying in their own library. 
Borrowing is very much more an activity likely to take place in public 
libraries rather than in the college library, and her«2 there is not such a 
noticeable distinction between colleges which are fairly isolated from good 
public library facilities and those which are more fortunately placed. For 
example, those students doing most of their borrowing in their own college 
libraa^r, include Furzedotm, which is situated in London. ^ .However, this is 
again perhaps to be expected, as some of the borrowing will include recreation 
materials which can be obtained from the smaller county brandies. The ri^t 
hand side of this table shows in reverse order the proportion of library 
activity spent in public libraries. As is ^o be expected, this is virtually 
the left hand side table turned upside down, as the use of any other type 
of library is, in all cases, very smaill indeed, oxily occasionally occupying 
more than 1096 of the total time spent on any particular activity. 
Use of other libraries. 

TaDle 2c sbovs the percentage of time spent in university and institute 
libraries together, for studying and borrowing. . Books used in each category 
are also shown together with time spent browsing. 

The figure given here for Kesteven has been inflated by heavy use by one 
student. Table 2d shows similarly proi)ortions of time spent and books used 
for reference and for borrowing at all remaining types of library. This 
includes libraries at any -type of college, and special libraries, such as 
archive collection and Rylands, Manchester. Use of university and institute 
libraries is heavily aiffected by rules governing their use put out by these 
libraries. Information concerning students' rights to use these, as well ' 
as other collections, is available in the relevant column of Table IC. 
This information taken together presents us with two extreme types of colleges 
where reference and borrowing use is concerned. For reference use, at the 
one extreme, is the college w',ere practically the whole of the library use 
which t«kes place is in the college library. At the other extreme, is the 
college where students spend a noticeable amount, over a quarter of their 
time in fact, in cither libraries. 
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TABLE Pa. 



PROPORTION OF USE TAKING PLACE IN 
OWN COLLEGE 



Reference and study 



Brcwsing 



Borrowing 



100-90% 


Eaton Hall 

Matlook 

Notting^iam 




* 1 






89-80Jf 

• 


B.Grosseteste 

Kesteven 

Portsmouth 

Sarum St.M. 

Padgate 

Sedgley P. 

Redland 

K.Alfrcd's 

Didsbury 


B«Gro38ete8te 

Sat on Hall 

Matlock 

Nottingham 

Portsmouth 

Sarum St.H. 

Padgate 

Leeds 

Furzedown 


Kesteven 
Matlock 




• 


79-70% 


Weymouth 

Mather 

Manchester 

Chorley 

T.A.S.C. 

Furzedown 


Kesteven 

Didsbury 

Weymouth 

K*Alfred»6 

Bristol 

Sedgley P. 


Leeds 

Portanouth - 
Eaton Hall 
B.Grosseteste ' 
Padgate 




Matlock 
Eaton Hall 


69-60% 


B.Lonsdale 


B« Lonsdale 
Manchester 
Mather 
Chorley 


Nottingham 

Sedgley P. 

Weymouth 

B.Lonsdale 

Sarum 

Furzedown 

Bristol 


Furzedown 
Matlock 
Eaton Hall 
Nottingham 
Sedgley P* 


Leeds 

Furzedown 

Padgate 

Portsmouth 

Kesteven 


59-50% 


• 

• 




K.Alfred»s 


iLeeds 
Portsmouth 

ImICU UUI i^W^*^* 

{Weymouth 
Padgate 


Nottingham 
Weymouth 
Sedfflev P 
Sarum St.M 
Bristol 


'*9-W 






'Chorley 
Mather 
Manchester 


{Manchester 
|iv6 Steven 
Bristol 
B.Gross. 


Manchester 

D«VIX Ooo9 ViCSoui 

K.Alf red's 


J9-30% 








iB.Lonsdale 
Mather 
Chorley 
p.Alfred'o 


B.Lonsdale 

Mather 

Chorley 



Note: colleges are in the correct order within each group, 
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PROPORTIOW OF USE miMG PIACE IN 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES . 
Reference and study Browsing 



Borrowing 



1 - 1(96 


Leeds 

Sarum St.M. 

Eaton Hall 

B.Qrosdeteste 

Portsmouth 

Matlock 

Kesteven 

Nottingham 


JBaton Hall 
Nottingham 
Matlock 

Portsmoutk 
Kesteven / 
Padgate / 


T.A.S.C. 

ft 


nxos. 




11 - 2096 


Weymouth 

Chorley 

Didsbury 

Bristol 

Fur&edown 

Sedgley P. . 

Padgate 


Didsbury 

Sedgley 

Weymouth 

K. Alfred's 

Sarum St«M* 

Furzedown 

B^Grosaeteste 


Matlock 
Kesteven 


T.A.S.C. 


T.AaSoC. 


21 - 3C* 


B.Lonsdale 

Mather 

Manchester 


Chorley 

Manchester 

B^Lonsdale 


Sarum St.M. 
B.Qrosse teste 
Padgate 
Eaton Ball 
Portsmouth 
Nottingham 
Sedgley P. 


Nottin^iam 
Furzedown 


Eaton Hall 
Matlock 


51 - ^ 


• 


Mather 

* 


Fursedown 
Redland 
Weymouth 
B.Lonsdale 


Sarum St.M. 
Weymouth 
Portsmouth 
Sedgley P. 
Matlock 
Eaton Hall 


Sc«ru2i St*M* 

Weymouth 

Matlock 

Nottingham 

Padgate 

Furzedown 

Portonouth 


41 - 505< 






Chorley 
K.Alfred»s 


Manchester 
B.Qrosse teste 
Padgate 


Manchester 
Redland 
Sedgley P. 


51 - 6(96 






Mather 
Manchester 


Chorley 
Redland 
Kesteven 


K. Alfred's 
B.Qroasete8te 


61 - 7C96 








K.Alfred*s 
B.Lonsdale 
Mather 


Mather 

B.Iionsdale 

Chorley 



TABIil PROK«yriOW OF USE I/UCIMQ PUCE IN: PNIVSRSm AW) mSMTDTS LIBRARIES 



Heference and study 
Mins. ' Bodca 



Browsing 
Mins* 



Borrowing 
Mins. Books 



Kesteven 

Furzedown 

T.A.S.C. 



Kesteven 



a;*A.s*c. 



TJl.S.C. 



T.A.S.C. 



5 - 95< 



Portsmouth 
Chorley 



T.A.S.C. 

Furzedown 

Nottixi^bAm 

Padgate 



Nottin^ian 
Portsmouth 
Badgate 



Nottin^ian 
Portaarauth 
Weymouth 



Weymouth 

Padgate 

Sarum 



2 - ^ 



B.Qros8ete8tc 
B.Lonsdale 
Sedgley P. 
Eaton Rail 
Didsbury , 
Matlo^ 
Nottin^iam 
Padgate 
R.Alfred«s 
Sarum 
Weymouth 



B.Grosseteste* 
Sedgley P. 
^Alfred's ; 
Matlock 
Chorley 
Portsmouth 
Weymouth 
Didsbury 



Kesteven 

Sedgley P. 

B.Lonsdale 

Fursedown 

Eaton Hall 

K.Alfred»s 

Chorley 



K.Alf]red*a 

Furssedown 

Sedgley P. 

Sarum 

Didsbury 

Padgate 

Chorley 



Sedgley P. 

Matlock 

Portsmouth 

DidsbttT 

Eaton Hall 

Hotting^iam 

K.Alfred*8 

Fursedown 

Chorley 



al& the remainder ^ 



or less. 



TABI^ 2.D 



PRQPaRTICW ( F PSE TAKIMG pUcE IN: OTHEt TTPES OF L! 



( INCLODIKG, 



coug eTSbasies} 



Reference 
Mins. 



aid 



study 
Books 



Browsing 
Mins. 



5 - 108^ 



Sarum 
Weymouth 



Nottin^iam 
Sedgley P. 
Manchester 



2 * ^ 



Sedgley P. 
T.A.S.C. 

K.Alfred's 
Manchester 
Chorley 



T.A*S.C. 

Mather 

Sedgley P. 

Kesteven 

Matlock 

Redlazid 

Manchester 

Chorley 

Sarum 

K.Alfred*8 



B.Qrossetest e Eaton Hal3 



Matlock 

Sarxim 

Chorley 



Borrowiqg 
Mins. 



B.Grosse teste 
Chorley 



Books 



Manchester 



Weymouth 

Sedgley P. 

Portsmouth 

Sarum 

Manchester 

Redland 

T.A.S.C. 



B.Grossetestc 
Eaton Hall 
Matlock 
Didsbury 
Sedgley P. 
Chorley 



all the remainder - 156 or less. 
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Where Borrowing is concerned the extremes are t a college %^se students 
. make considerable use (at least two thirds) of their college library, 
and at the other extreme the college where about two thirds of this activity 
takes place in libraries other than the college's own. Sectional diagrams 
shwing the extremes for these two activities, reference and borrowing, 
are shown here in order to illustrate these differences. The oxily figures 
for other library use, which are checkable, are those for borrowing use 
at school, or institute of education libraries . The schopl or institute 
librarian provided the information in jBect.9 concez^ning students actual 
borrowing for the weeks of the survey. From this table, it can be noticed 
that one or two of the colleges have recorded use of institute and 
university libraries where apparently no books at all were, in fact, 
borrowed by any student, at least during the time of the survey, and, in 
one case (Bishop Qrosseteste) borrowing is indicated at an above average 
rate although, in fact, no students at this college are apparently registered 
as borrowers in the school of education. There are three explanations 
for this discrepancy all of which have perhaps played a part. Firstly 
' these may be books obtained on inter-library loan, or books obtained by a 
friend at another establishment, such as a university, but have been 
recorded as bodes borrowed by the student. Secondly it is possible that 
•txidents are not sure of the correct designation of the institutions they 
use and there has been confusion over the type of library they haare visited 
on some occasion. Thirdly it is possible that illicit borrotdng goes on 
at these establishments. It is not possible to know which of these factors 
has figured most in creating these discrepancies, and only considerable 
searching would be likely to produce a satisfactory solution. We have noted 
adready a tendency for exaggeration in this, and it will be moat likely 
to affect the result, where the use isoy auoh a small proportion of 
the students that only one person's exaggeration or confusion can 
seriously affect the bracket into which the results fall. There is much 
less likelihood of such confusion arising about the other libraries they 
use, except in the case of central and branch libraries. This has been 
covered in the main text table by grouping all public *library use under 
one heading. In any case, it is interesting to note that in several 
colleges the amount of borrowing from School of Education libraries 
recorded during the survey almost exactly tallies with that which wovuLd be 
expected from these tables. This is especially true in the case of K.Alfred*s 
and Nottingham colleges. (See opposite.) 

The proportion of students making use of each type of library for these 
three activities . 

I I" i ; ■! ■! Ill ■ II 

So far we h^e only cotisidered the prop(xrtion of time i^nt and books 
used in each kind of library. Obviously in those colleges where a smaller 
proportion of the students* time is spent in their own library, it does not 
necessarily follow that they actually make less use of their college library. 
It could just as easily mean that they spend more time in all kinds of 
library. The information we have been looking at so far merely shows us 
what sort of library 'students are most likely to resort to for different 
purposes, and by comparing this with descriptions of college libraries and 
other libraries, and of their geographical relationship to these it is 
possible to get some idea of what influences a student when he or she 
decides to visit a library. It can be seen generally that geographical 
situation does play a part where heavy use of public libraries, especially 
for reference purposes, ic concerned. The regulations of the libraries 
and their opening hours, also play a considerable part in affecting students* 
use. However, the adequacy and- comfort of their own college library, and 
whether they themselves are residential or day students who find it easier 
to visit a library nearer to their home, are factors which are bound to 
play a part. We shall be considering shortly the students* own expressed 
reasons for not using other libraries. It is worth, however, noticing at 
this point what proportion of the student population is, in fact, making 
use of each type of library. f ffc^» 



BORROWING AT INSTITUTE AND UNIVERSrrY LIBRARIEg 



Name of College Registered 

Borrowers 



No. of books 
borrowed dur- 
inf purvey. 



Books on loan at tine 
of survey* 



B.Grosse teste 
BcLonsdale 

Eaton Hall 

Kesteven 

Matlock 

Nottingham 

K. Alfred's 

Portsmouth 
Sarum St*M* 
Weymouth 

Didsbury 

Manchester 

Mather 

Sedgley P. 

Padgate 



0 

2 



0 
0 

32 



25 Institute 
7 University 

3 University 

5 Institute 



12th Nov 
19th Nov 
26th Nov 
3rd Dec 



5 

"13 
9 



19th Oct 
9th Nov 
17th Nov 

19th Oct • 
9th Nov 
17th Nov 

0 

0 

19th Oct 
9th Nov 
17th Nov 



5 
26 
X3 

7 
16 

13 



9*^ 
85 



^ No separate figures available ' 

^ No information available # 

In some colleges a high proportion of students use both their own library and 
other libraries, thus at Didsbury 99^^ use their own librcury for reference 
purposes and 3^ and 289^ respectively t;tae central and branch libraries^ At 
T«A#$«C« 8^ borrow from their college library, and 3^ and 129^ respectively 
borrow from central and university libraries^ In a few cases the proportion of 
students using all kinds of library seems low, for instance, at Padgate 
studied in their own library and only 9ii and 139^ respectively in central and 
branch libraries* Another pattern is found at Chorley where the proportion of 
students borrowing from their own library is not very high at 379^ but the pro» 
portion of students borrowing from public libraries is almost exactly the same, 
resulting in an overall greater number of books being borrowed than is the case 



♦ The proportion of sttidents using the college library at Didsbury is unlikely 

. reality, as high as <m. This figure has been obtained as a result 

of the metftod by which the survey was conducted, namely that forms were only 
ERiC people who •were actually making use of the library^ 



» 



ia sCNBie places where use of their oii^ library is high, but very few students 
use other libraries. The bar charts below and overleaf show the proportion of 
staff and students ttsing their own library at each college, and the proportion 
of staff and students using whichever is the second most Used' library. For 
reference and study use this is the central library in every case, except 
Fursedown where it is branch libraries* In the case of borrowing it id central 
libraries in each case, except Eaton Hall, Matlock, Didsbury, Manchester, Mather, 
Padgate and Furs^down where it is branch libraries. These charts show only 
the proportion of students using from that section of the population who were not 
on teaching practice. 



tAHLE 3.a 



Proportion of staff using own college library, and whichever other library 
receives most use^ during one week. 
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The other library most used by staff varies considerably, though it usually 
is a central, public or university library. For complete details, see 
Appendix V.A.« Table 2.3* 



TABLE --.b 



PROPORTION OP STUDENTS USING OWN COLLiXSE LIBK^RY AND CETrTRAL OR BRATiCH 
LIBRARIES, WHICHEVER IS T!IK GR£A7£R« DURH^G ONE WEEK. 



Reference 



Borrov.ing 



— r- 
o 



9^ d 



% % % 



do 



I; 







1 
1 


» 




i . 1 , — , 


H 

1 

. L 





< 



ID 



-I 
cP 



— r 
oi 

L 



3 



m 



r 



CO 



S 3 

— t- 



3 



to 



t2 



O 



o 

-t- 



o g 



-4- 



O 



5? 



c 

— I- 



N«B« Didsbury ure of own library is inflated by the method of conducting the 
survey* (cee Section 

Top of bar is proportion of students using college libraries 
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Detailed xnformAtion concerning the proportion of students using each 
kind of library , ^nd the proportion of students on teaching practice using 
libraries may be found with the information concerning the proportion of time 
spent and books used in Tables 2 to ^•^•in Appendix V A* 

s 

Reasons for non->use of other libraries ^ 

Students and staff were adced to indicate oh the questionnaire reasons 
limiting their use of other libraries* Un fortunately ^ the response to this 
was generally low* A more detailed picture could have been obtained if people 
had been more forthcoming* However $ as can be seen from Table 4^ the most 
usual reason for not using other libraries was concerned with the distance « 
cost and time involved in travelling to them* This affected both staff and 
students and is noticeably most applicable where the colleges are isolated* 

The other common reason given is the lack of timet and this is most 
frequently referred to by staff. For instance, of those staff at Bishop 
Lonsdale who answered this question stated that they had not the time to use 
libraries as much as they would like. As well as the information obtained from 
these questionnaires we have also had passed on to us from the librarians many 
comments from' individual staff, especially those whose students were on teaching 
practice, referring to the difficulty they had had in using libraries during 
this time (See Table U). 

There is « third general reason, however, limiting auch use. This arisec 
from problems coiicerning the uce of other libraries becau^ of their opening 
hours, their regulations. and the atmosphere within them, especially towards 
students. It was noticeable/ that it wat; mainly studentr, who did use other 
libraries who made commeAts of this sort. 

We sure probably here seeing the tip of a larger problem of how far a 
student's use of his college library should be backed up by facilities else- 
where. Many public libraries do feel that the heavy use by students in their 
area militates against their providing the kind of service needed by the citizens. 
It would seem that it is necessary for cwj.iege libraries to be fairly self 
sufficient. If they are isolated, students cannot reach other libraries but if 
they are mor-e centrally placed, heavy use of a public library by a large number 
of students is likely to create bad feeling in the community where the library 
is situated. Nonetheless, it remains evident that students doing speei^dised 
topics and staff doing research must have access to the facilities of public 
• as well as university libraries. It is regrettable that so many potential 
users find themselves deprived of access to materials they need in other 
academic libraries because of such regulations and an investigation into 
satisfactory cooperative methods in this area would seem to be called for. 
It is hoped that the project at present in progress at Sheffield postgraduate 
School of Librarianship concerning library cooperation will help in this matter. 

Some Interesting 8i;^pp]«mentary information is available in other recent 
surveys. A survey carried out in December 1971 in four colleges of ancS^er 
ATO found that in one college 13% of the students claimed to use other libraries 
frequently, 275< often, and 17% had never used the?). In the second college 7% 
of the students claimed to use other libraries regularly, 28% often and 6?f never. 
In the third college, the figures were, regular use 5^%? frequent use ^h%; 
no use S%» In the xourth college, regular use frequent use ?6%, no use 

only 15^. 

In a survey carried out in a city college about a year earlier, ^h% of 
the students said they frequented other libraries regularly and only h% never. 
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Of these studentn ^aid that they sometimes used other libraries because 
of the inadequacy of the college libr-iry stock* The A*T»0* aurvey also asked 
students about recreational readings Their often stated need for better 
provision of more recreational reading matter in the college library suggests 
that quite a high prorortion of borrowing from public libxtaries is for 
recreational reading* However, in one of the^e colleges the branch library was 
only one mile avny but only k8% of the students ever used it* Yet the central 
library was ten miles away but 55^ the i^tudents sometimes used it* This 
suggestc that it is study material which is being used on these occasions and 
some students take considerable trouble to obtain it* In the same college $ 199S 
said they had used the Institute Library at least at some time as against 9%$ 
11% and in the other thi^e colleges surveyed* It is^ of course, not possible 
to know what students mean by frequent or regular use* The Librarian of one 
of these colleges noted that ftome students apparently did not even know the name 
of their main subject course, so that it would not be sxirprising if they did not 
know what an Institute of Education was, thereby implying that the figures may 
be inaccurate* 

These same students were also asked how often they used the library for 
borrowing ; Ad how often they used it for studying* It is interesting to note 
that, unlike most of the libraries in our survey, more students said they 
borrowed books from the library, at least once a week, than those who stated 
they used it that frequently for study purposes* Thus, in the four colleges 
concerned 78%, 71^^ 57?^ aiid 6^^ respectively stated that they borrowed at least 
once a week* Only ^+1^, 50%, 55^ ^dk6% respectively said that they studied there 
at least once a week* In the last of these colleges there seemed to be t. definite 
fall off in both borrowing and studying in the library between the first, second 
and third years, although there was no fall off in the use of other libraries* 
It is noticeable also that there were more complaints by students in the later 
years concerning difficulties in finding the material they needed* This might 
be taken to suggest that lack of use of the college library results from frequent 
failure to find the material required, and so lack of use could indicate 
inadequacy of provision. Moreover, two of these colleges with a high rate of 
borrowing had satisfactory study**bedroom accommodation near the library where 
students preferred to work* At the city college library mentioned above, there 
was also a much higher percentage of use for borrowing than for study* These 
students were asked where they preferred to study and most of them expressed a 
strong dislike for working in the library, some because of noise, others because 
they did not like the atmo'sphere* Vgain, there was a preference for woricing in 
their* own study-bedrooms* It was noticeable that day students made more use of 
the library for study than did the residential students* 

A survey recently carried out in Bath public libraries to investigate 
the use made of them included students frc«n a general college of education* 
About one third of the students were included in the sample, but the response 
rates, especially in the third year, were rather poor* The result is that a 
high proportion of the respondents were students who made above average use of 
libraries* This must be kept in mind when the data in the Bath survey is 
considered* About three quarters of the students borrowed one book per week 
from the college library, and rather more fotmd that most of the books they 
needed were available in their own library* Their use of public libraries as 
another source of materials seems to be about equal to their use of bodcshops 
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arid friends* However $ not many students actually bought books* Three / 
quarters did claim that they used the public libraries, over half of them saying 
that they used them for reference and consultation, and about half saying they 
borrowed from them* Only about one- third said they borrowed from them fo4* 
recreational and background purposes* This is interesting evidence suggesting 
that the large amount of public library use is not necessarily just rejcreation 
reading but is connected with their studies* The use in any particuilp^r week could 
have been low but this college must be considered an isolated one ad it is four 
miles from the neatrest public library and a mile walk to the nearest bus stop* 
They also complained of the inadequate book stock of the public library in 
connection with their special needs* It would seem that, in the case Of* this 
college, their own library was adequate and the public library ^tiid not figure 
heavily in their use* It is worth noticing, however, the writer's reasons for 
including students in this survey* He states that the often heard cry that 
students are abusing public libraries and overwhelming their facilities, ' 
particularly by their influx into reference libraries makes it important enou^ 
to study the dependence of students on public libraries* Other types of college 
in the 9^th area seem to be making heavier use than the one just referred to, 
and we have seen that, in other areas, college of education students do make 
quite heavy use of public libraries* The significance of this sittuttiosjcweds'*''*^^ 
to be considered. ^"^'^'^^^ 



IjDternal: external use ratio * 

So far we have only considered proportions of people using different 
types of libraries, and time spent and books usedJt is, however, also interesting 
to see how the proportionsof time spent on each kind of activitj^ vary between 
one set of college students and another, and between one kind of library and 
another* We decided to look at these differences in three different ways* Firstly, 
we investigated the proportions of time spent on reference and study, bz^wsing and 
borrowing, and books used for reference and borrowing for all types of libraries 
together. Secondly we considered the same factors but looked only at those figures 
relating to the use by students and staff in their own library* Thirdly the same 
method was used to investigate the proportions as they apply to use of other 
libraries* 

Where the proportions of time spent are concerned, certain problems resulting 
from difference in interpretation present themselves* As we have already mentioned 
there is confusion airising from the use of the terms * browsing' and^ borrowing' 
and from the fact that, in some cases, definitions of these terms were given but 
in others they were not* This difficulty obviously affects the proportionate 
figure for these two activities* Because of the peculiar situation at Didsbury, 
it ist. in, fact, not possible to show proportions of the three activities when 
considering use in all types of library together* 

These problems do not arise, however, when we are considering the proportion 
of books used for study in comparison with those used for bozrowing* This is 
perhaps the most interesting comparison since internal: external use ratios can 
often be used as helpful pointers to indicate hidden library exploitation* This 
is because most libraries do, or can keep issue statistics, and could investigate 
the use made of each book^ especially when most of the library*© stock is on open 
access, by examining the date stamp or boc^ card* However, it is usually 
considered very difficult to estimate with any reasonable accuracy use made of 
books internally* The proportions relating to students* book use have therefore 
been turned into internal: external ratios, and are shown in Tables 5 and 5*1« 



The actual proportions pertaining in each college, for both book use and 
time spent are available ar percentage;^ in Table 5 in appendix 7»A# 

Unfortunately there still remains the problem of intci pretxng these ratios* 
i We' can b^ma^sonably sure that a student ir4dicating a book borrowed refers to a 
* book ovmed^y the library in question^ and on issue to (or illicitly borrowed 
' by) that student* What we cannot be so sure of is that a student indicating 
a book referred to is talking about a bock from the college library stocky but 
not on issue ^ or whether he means a bode which is already on loan to him from 
that library^ from another library ^ or frori .a friend^ or indeed whether it is 
a book owned by himself* An attempt was made at Didsbury to investigate what 
proportion of all the books being used for study didTbelong to each of these 
categories* However ^ only a small proportion of the students who were surveyed 
were asked for this information^ and the results therefore are not reliable* 
None the less they suggest that between one third and one half oi the books 
studied^ were either already on loan to the student or were from elsewhere than 
the college library* Since there is some evidence from the diary forms from 
other colleges to suppose that some students who were usirig bodes from elsewhere 
did not incltide them in their totals the lower figure of one third of recorded 
bo<^s is perhaps acceptable* 

There is also further information available from other investigations 
carried out during this project which have been described elsewheare in this 
report* For example ^ three of the colleges where surveys of use were carried out 
also toc^ part in a failure survey, as did one other college* In the failure 
survey students were asked how many library books they had looked at during their 
visit and how many of these they had borrowed* From their replies, it is possible 
to obtain internal: external use measures* In many cases, the internal figure 
has been inflated to include books which were used for browsing only* In one 
college students were interviewed at random times in the library in the hope if 
discovering the source of books they, vere using at the time* Unfortunately it 
was found that this direct method caused undue disturbance to the same small 
minority of students who seemed to be at work at the times the research worker 
made her rounds* However, fr<»n the little information that was gleaned, a 
picture of rather less internal use than had been expected was found, if one 
takes internal use to refer only to the use of books which are neither on issue nor 
which are going to be borrowed *by the student at the end of the visit investigated* 
Yet it is possible^o argue that this is not a reasonable division* If students are 
using in the library books which they have borrowed or which they intend to borrow 
at the end of that visit a measure of this use is necessary if our interest is in 
ascertaining space and seating needs for students working in our libraries* 
But if our reason for obtaining internal: external use ratios is in order to 
ascertain how much use the materials are receiving, apart from that recorded by 
issue statistics, then these ratios as they sjband at the moment will certainly 
inflate such use* Also it is often argued that heavy use of books internally 
in relation to use of books which have been borrowed leads to more efficient 
exploitation of the library stock* If a student borrows a book it will only be 
available to that person and possibly his friends for the total time that he has 
it out* But other people may be wanting it during that time, and when they are 
wanting it it may be sitting idle on that student ^s shelves* If the student had 
used the book only when he required it in the library, it would have been available 
for other people to use in the intervening periods* Evidently then, if we wish- 
to ascertain how far this advantage is being gained in a library it will be 
revealed by a high internal: external uee, and again we must have ratios which 
only include in the internal figure, library books not on issue to a student, 
since if they are on issue the fact that he happens to be \ising them on library 
premises does not increase their availability to other students* It is for such 

* • * 




TABU 5 > 



INTERNAL t EXTERNAL USE RATIOS 



Students* use of books in other 
libraries 

The following colleges* students 
make considerable reference use 
of materials in other libraries* 
using more books than they borrow: 

Leeds 2 : 1 

Kesteven 3 J 2 

Sedgley Park 3:2" 

Or using as many as they borrow: 

Natlook 
Nottingham 
Chorley 
Didsbury 
Sedland 
Mather 

Sedgley Paric 

The remainder study less than they 
borrow, with ratios varying from: 



Manchester ) 
Weymouth ) 

Portsmouth 
Sarum 
K.Alfred*s 
Padgate 

Bishop Grosseteste 
Eaton Ball 
Bishop Lonsdale 
Manchester (inc • 
T.P*) 

Furzedown 



Students* use of books in their own 
libraries . 

In most college libraries more books are 
used internally than are borrowed* In 
8<MDe a lot more:* 



Nottin^iam ) 
Sedgeley Park(inc*T*P)) 
Bishop Qrosseteste ) 
Mather (exe*T*P*) ) 
Bishop Lonsdale 
Padgate 

Sedgley Paxk (exc.T.P) 
Mather (incl.T.P. 
fiedland 
Leeds 



Most have a reasonably hi|^ internal 
external ratio: 



Kesteven 

Matlock 

Didsbury 

Portsmouth 

K.Alfted*8 

Chorley 

Saruffl 
Weymouth 
Eaton Hall 



7 : 3 



2 
it 



1 
3 



Only in one college do students borrow as 
-many as they refer to: 



Manchester 

and only in one do they 
they refer to: 

Furzedown 



1 • 1 
borrow more than 



3 : ^ 



Students on T>P> use libraries in rather a different wa^ 
Internal: external use of ratios for Students on T.P* 



Other libraries 
Sedgley Park 



Portsmouth 

Manchester 
Mather 

Weymouth 



9 : 1 (almost 
certainly inacc* very 
small sample) 

3 : 1 

1 : 1 



Bishop Lonsdale 
Nottin^iam 



1 
1 



2 
2 



IPieir own library 

Sedgley Park. 
Portsmouth 
Bishop Lonsdale 
Mather 

Nottin^iam 
Weymouth 

Manchester 



) 
) 



9 
4 

3 
7 

1 

2 



1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
3 
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lf*B* 1st figure is always the internal use figure* 



Pi^^ STAFF USE 

Similar variations can be found in Staff use. 



Other Xibraries 

Only in one case are more books 
studied than borrowed and then 
only just. 

Portsmouth ^ : 5 

-3EnHaany cases as many are 
borrowed as studied 



K.Alfi'ed's 
Didsbtiry 
Kesteven 
Chorley 



) 
) 
) 
) 



in some cases there are fractionally 
more borrowed than studied 

Sarum ) 
Sedgley Paiic ) ? : 4 
Bishop Lonsdale ) 

Bishop Qrosseteste ) 
Nanchester ) 2 : 3 

Matlock ) 

In the remainder of colleges staff 
borrow much more than they study 
in other libraries 



Eaton Hall 
Weymouth 
Mather 
Nottingham 



1 : 2 

3 : 7 

3 : 7 

1 : k 



Own libraries 



There are no cases where staff have 
very high internal : external, use ratios 
although some are fairly so: 



Notting^bam 
Nanchester 
Weymouth 



) 
) 
) 



2 : 1 



Blshdp Qrosseteste 

Bishop Lonsdale 

Eaton Hall 

Kesteven 

Portsmouth 

Sarum 

Chorley 



The rest are all equal or nearly so 



Sedgley Park 

K. Alfred's 

Didsbury 
Mather 

Matlock 



Act\aal percentages of internal to external use and percentages of time spent 
on each activity are in Appendix V.A.* Table 5. 
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reasons that wo must seek a method of obtaining more precise internal: external 
use ratios than we have at present. These are useful for comparative purposes, 
in that^t is possible to see whether one's own library has a higher internal 
rate in relation to other libraries, whatever the rates include. 

It is necessary to try to find the factors which influence students to 
use books in the library rather than to borrow them. Some of these will be the 
comfort and space available in the library, the likelihood of their finding 
books on the shelf when they need them* sufficient gaps in their timetables 
during the day to enable them to work in the library, and a library building 
situated conveniently near to the other college buildings. These factors, to 
a greater or lesser extent, may be within the libraurian's sphere of influence. 
Other influences are harder to control and must probably be accepted as inevitable 
constraints,' foi* example, patterns of residence, age and maturity, family commit- 
ments, long travelling journeys « etc. Prom a comparison of the information in 
Tables lb and ^, it is possible to see the extent to which some of these 
factors have affected use. For example, Chorley and Manchester are mature 
students' colleges, and their internal use is affected accordingly. 



10. Vacation Use . 

Thfe^ questionnaires included a section cubing staff and students to record 
their use of the different t^s of library during the vacation. With the 
exception of Padgate, Furzedown and Didsbmry, however, the vacation concerned was 
the summer vacation, and yet the survey did not take place until the following 
November. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that both staff and students 
had considerable difficulty in remembering with any accuracy the type of use they 
had made of libraries during the vacation. They were asked, in most cases, tp 
indicate this use as a fraction, i.e. their total us^vlhder each heading, divided 
by the number of weeks in the vacation. The intention was to obtain an average 
per week of each library type. Some students did indicate their use in this 
manner, many did not and, in the latter case, it was not possible to tell whether 
the figure given was the figure for total vacation use or whether it was a figure 
of one particular or one average week during the previous vacation. Because of 
these problems, it was finally decided not to use any bf the times given or 
numbers of books used recorded on these forms. However, it was felt that the one 
thing of which we coald be sure was that if some amount of use was recorded in a 
particular column it was reasonable to suppose that the user had used that kind 
of library at leaist once during the previous vacation. Therefore it has been 
possible to compile tables showing the proportion of students who used each type 
of library during the vacation. Although the Didsbury survey took place at a 
different time, and both students and staff were specifically asked to record 
their use during one week, it is more than likely that their total use was, in 
fact, recorded. Again«' the only way in whltih these figures have been ttsed has 
been to show the proportion of students using each library type.' 

At Padgate and Furzedown, however, the questionnaire took place soon after 
the Christmas vacation, and, on this occasion, respondents were asked to record 
their total library use d\iring'^4mat previous vacation. As it was a much shorter 
vacation they were- more likely to remember with accuracy, and the problem of 
aidcing first year students about a summer vacation which they could not have 
spent as college students was avoided. These two colleges were also a^«d to 
indicate any use they had made of their own library in the vacation. The full 
results have, therefore, been used and presented in the sane form as the tables 
used earlier to show use made of libraries during a week in term time. It should, 
however, be remembered that these tables do not represent the use in one week in 
the vacation, but the use of libraries during the whole of that vacation. 
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Ae is to be expected, a large number of students us^ public libraries 
during vacation, especially for borrowing purposes. There is light use of other 
kinds of libraries by students from most colleges. A brief analysis of this 
information follows. More detailed information of the proportions of each group 
of students using these libraries, and the proportions of staff using libraries 
troa some of the colleges investigated can be found in Table 6, Appendix V A. 



Vacation 
Reference Use 



Central Libraries 



3056 



less than 



Weymouth 

Furzedown 

Didsbury 

K. Alfred's 

Matlock 

B.Lonsdale 

Padgate 
T.A.S.C. 

Bristol 



In the other colleges, between 
2C9^ and, 30% of the students used 
central libraries. " 



Vacation 

Re ference Use 



Branch Libraries 



20% -f 



less than 
109^ 



Mather 
Furzedown 
Eaton Hall 
Weymouth 
Didsbury 



B. Lonsdale 
T.A.S.C. 



Ir^Jthe other colleges, between 10% 
sCnd 2C^ of the students used branch 
libraries. 



There was a little use of university or institute libraries everywhere save 
Portsmouth and Manchester, and a little use of various other types of library 
every where save by K. Alfred's. 



Vacation 



Central Libraries 



Borrowing Use 

All except - 



30% - W 



2056 - 3C56 



less than 
20% 



Eaton Hall 
Kesteven 
Padgate 
Sedgley Park 

Mather 

Padgate 

T.A.S.C. 

Furzedown 



Vacation 



Branch Libraries 



Borrowing Use 

Manchester 

Matlock 

Mather 

Redland 

30% + B. Qrosseteste 

Nottingham 

K. Alfred's 

Sedgley Paz^ 

Weymouth 

Didsbury 

Sarum St.M. 

All the rest 20% - 30%, save Leeds 
.where 13% used. 



Some use of university or institution libraries was made by students from all 
colleges except B.Lonsdale and Matlock. 

S(»ie use of other types of library was made by students from all colleges except 
Padgate, Didsbury and Sedgley Park. 
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Below are the more detailed tables of information for Padgate and 
Furzedown. It will be noticed that the amount of use of college library is, in 
^both cases, very slight. It should be noted that the heavy use of other colleges 
recorded at Fuirzedown for reference purposes was attributable to one student I 

On average Fursedown students spend about one hour studying in libraries 
during the vacations, and Padgate students about one and a quarter hours. 
Padgate students borrowed on average 2.^ bo^s and Furzedown students three. 
About one quarter of the students made some use of libraries, mainly public, 
during the Christmas vacation. 



The staff and students were also asked to indicate their reasons for making 
a limited amount of use of other libraries during vacations, in the same way as 
they had been asked to record this for their use of other libraries during term 
time. From Table 6^, it can be seen that for the students, distance is 

still a major factor limiting vacation use during vacations, but now inadequacies 
of other libraries and difficulties in their use are as important. F'^r staff 
distance is still most important in many cases, but family commitments, holidays 
and library regulations also often play a major part. The overall impression 
gained from the conunents of thesie staff and students is that many parts of the 
country are still very isolated from good library facilities and that the short 
length of loan periods and number of bocks allowed in most public libraries create 
difficulties for the kind cf use of materials which many students wish to make. 
Staff seem particularly hampered during vacations by problems attendant on the use 
of many university libraries* materials. There were also quite a large number of 
staff and students who stated that they either owned the bodes they needed for 
vacation use or borrowed sufficient for their needs from their own college library 
prior to the commencement of the vacation. It should, of course, be borne in mind 
when reading these tables that the response rate was very low, as was the case 
with the same question concerning term-time use. 



PADGATE 



REFERENCE 



BDRKOtflliG 



Total 



Nins. 

100 
(7070) 



College 
Central 
Branch 
University 
Ih&titute 
Other colls. lU 
Other • 



2 
60 
16 

8 



Books Students 
100 100 
(102) (80) 



1 

8 

15 



1 

19 
11 
* 

1 

3 



Hins. 

100 
(1890) 

3 
55 
ii0 

2 



Mins. 
100 
iSSk) 

2 

Mf 
51 

k 
0 



Bodes 
100 
(203) 

3 
39 
55 



Students 
100 
(80) 

3 
2k 
26 

1 



FUSEIEDOWN 



HEFERENCE 



BROWSING 



BORROtflNG 





Nins. 


Books 


Students 


Hins. 


Mins. 


Books 


Students 




100 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total 


(5130) 


(^) 


(70) 


(2261) 


(^♦81) 


(223) 


(70) 


College 






• 


1 


1 


3 


1 . 


Central 


28 


38 


11 


28 


35 


27 


16 


Branch 


19 


25 


10 


68 


60 


66 


29 


University 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 




, 0 


fostitute 




• 




• 


2 


* 


1 


Other colls.^1 


11 


1 


* 


1 


1 


1 


Other 


11 


2k 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 



The total number of students shown is the number of those sampled who responded* 
Some used several libraries/ many used more. There fore % the totals in the 
ck ^students^ columns will not I add up to 100« 
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TABLE 6. 


REASONS 


LIMITINQ USE: 


VACATION 








STODQfTS 

•> 














B.G. 




Eaton Hall 




Nottingham K.Alf red *tf Portsmouth 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


T- (3$) 


(29) 


(50) 


' (18) 


(45) 


(22) 


(29) 


1. 39 


28 




50 




54 




2. 3^ 




'48 


50 


33 


23 


41 


3. 27 




10 




13 


23 


7 


SaruA StaM 


Wevmouth 






Mather 


Sedgley P. 




T. (22) 

/ 


(27) 


(94) 


(18) 


(19) 


(9) 


(22) 


1. 32 


26 


66 


35 


32 


78 


27 . 




63 


50 


35 


47 


22 


5^ 


3. ^ 


11 


1 


55 


21 




18 




1 


3 











Distance is still a major factor during vacations but now inadequacies or 
difficulties in use of other libraries are as important. 



STAFF 



B.6. 


Kesteven 


Eaton Hall 


Matlock 


Nottingham K.Alfred*8 


Portsmouth 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(16) 


(14) 


(12) 


(23) 


(7) 


(9) 


(9) 


X. 75 


86 


50 


61 


57" 


67 


^5 


2. 13 


14 


42 


39 


43 


11 


22 


5. 6 




8 






22 


55 


4. 6 












Sarum St.M. 


Weymouth 


Didsbury 


Manchester 


Mather 


Sedgley P. 




T. 


(14) , 


(6) 


C5) 


(8) 


(4) 


(15) 


1. 


. 100 


55 


67 


45 


75 


31 


2. 




33 


22 


25 


15 


5. 




33 


33 


22 







Distance is still most important in many cases, but family commitments, holidays, 
and library regulation? also often play a major part. . 

T. Total 

1. Distance. 

2. Library problems, regulations and stock inadequacies. 
5. Time factors including holidays and family commitments. 

4. Other factors including ignorance, own books, borrow sufficient in term time. 
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11, students* ttse of their own library . 

We have until now considered mainly the proportion of one tjpe of use in 

relation to another, and in comparison between colleges. The li&rarian is 

also likely to be Interested in the amount of actual use being made of his own 

stock, in comparison with the amount of use being made elsewhere. As has already 

been indicated, in discussing the proportions of students using a particular 

library, the fact that a high proportion of students* total use takes place in a 

particular college library does not necessarily mean that the students at that 

college spend more time in their own library than do those where a smaller 

proportion of the total time is spent -there. The total time, of which these 

{apportions are a part, may be greater in the latter than in the former case. 

In Tables 2 to Z»k in the Appendix the raw scores, which are the total time in 

each activity are shown above the proportions. The number of students replying 

to the survey in each college varies, Jiowever, and so it is difficult for the 

reader to see easily how much use per stut^ent is suggested by these totals, and 

hoU the colleges compare quantitatively with one another^ since the totals %«ere 

recorded by different numbers of people ir each case 
« 

In addition to this, we have already discussedTthe problem of the accuracy 
of these returns, and it will d«« noted that some colleges seem to have acq\d.z^d 
more accurate a response than others. The following Table 7 shows the average 
time spent studying by students in each college and the average number .of books 
used by the same students, corrected, as far as is possible, by means of a factor 
obtained from the inaccuracy percentage suggested by the issue statistics check 
referred to in Section k» These times have been put in broad bands, partly 
because it is easier to understand and partly because some of the remaining 
inaccuracies are likely to have been removed by this method. Most people when 
indicating time spent on an activity are apt to record their time to the nearest 
quarter of an hottr. In other words, a student stxidying in the library for twenty 
minutes may well indicate that he was there for half an hour. If his visit is 
then placed in a band reading fifteen to thirty minutes his exaggeration will be 
cuneliorated. Inaccuracy percentages and overall raw score averages can be found 
in Tables 3 apd ^ in Appendix V*A. 



12. Influences on use of own library. 

Some librarians have suggested that the pattern of student use, and the 
amount of use they make of their library is affected by the staffs* attitude 
to library use. If by this we mean that in a college where the staff make heavy 
use of libraries the students will do likewise, investigation of these figures 
has shown no correlation. None the less, the Nottingham A.T.O. figures for total 
use of libraries, not jiast use of own college library, indicate s<»ne slight 
eviience of correlation between hi^ student ^d high staff use. 

Other influences on the staff and students affecting the amount of use 
they make of the college library fall into three categories. First are those 
concerning the student as a private individual; these include his own personal - 
responsibilities outside college as well as his attitude towards his work, his 
general ability, and his willingness to purchase materials. Obviously the 
librarian has no direct control over these. None the less, he may be able to 
influence them by successful education in library use and a welcoming attitude, 
where an individual's lack of commitment is due to previously esqperienced 
difficulties in coping with libraries and understanding their use. Secondly 
use is affected by college organisation factors, such as the layout of the college 
buildings, how heavily students are time-tabled during the day, the type of 



TABLE 7 > 



AVERAGE TIME SPENT STUDYING P ER WEEK IK THE COLLBSE LIBBAHy 

(EXCLTO I KG mtm& (M ^.PJ 



students including Staff including Students excluding Staff excluding 
non->users non-users non-users non— users 



More than ^ hours 
Kesteven 



3 - hours 

Nottingham 
T.A.S.C. 

Didsbury 
Red land 



Kesteven 
Nottingham 
T.A.S.C. 
Padgftte 



Didsbury 
Redland 
B.Grosseteste 
Matlock 



2-3 hours 

Matlock 
B.Grosseteste 
Eaton Hall 
Padgate 
Sedgley Park 



Eaton Hall c 
Sedgley Park 
Weymouth 



1-2 hours 

Weyinouth 
B* Lonsdale 
Portsmouth 
Saznam St.H. 
Mather 
Chorley 
Alfred's 



Kesteven 
T.A.S.C. 



B* Lonsdale 

Portsmouth 

Sarum St.H. 

Mather 

Chorley 

K* Alfred's 

Furzedown 



Kesteven 
B« Lonsdale 
T.k.S.C. 
Didsbury 



30 60 min8«| 

Furzedovm 
Manchester 



Lonsdale 
Nottingham 
Portsmouth 
Chorley 



Manchester 



B«Grosseteste 
Baton Hall 
Nottingham 

Alfred's 
Portsmouth 
Sarum St.H. 
Manchester 
Mather 

Sedgley Park 
Chorley 



15 - 50 mins# 



J^ss than 15 mins. 
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B.Grosseteste 
Eaton Hall 
Weymouth 
Didsbury 
Sarum St.M. 
K.Alfred's 
Manchester 
Mather 
Sedgley Park 

Matlock 



Matlock 
Weymouth 



TABLE 7.1. 



All students (except those on T.P) 
Reference Borrowing 



OF BOOKS USED gER WEEK IK THE COLLBBE LIBRAlff 

. All students (excluding non-users.) 
Reference Borrowing 



6 or more books 

B* Qrosseteste 
Eaton Hall 
Didsbury 
T.A.S.C. 



Y- 5 books 

Kesteven 

Katlock 

Nottin^iam 

Vejnouth 

Sedgley P. 

Redland 



2-3 boc^a 

B« Lonsdale 

K. Alfred* 8 

Portsmouth 

Sarun St.M. 

Manchester 

Mather 

Padgate 

Chorley 

Furzedown 



Eaton Ball 



B. Qrosseteste 

Ifesteven 

Matlock 

Portsmouth 

Saruffl St. M. 

K. Alfjred*8 

Didsbury 

Fursedown 

Redland 

T*A*S»C« 



6 or more boc^s 

B« Qrosseteste 

Eaton Hall 

Nottin^iam 

Didsbury 

Redland 

T.A.S*C« 



B. Lonsdale 

Kesteven 

Matlock 

Weymouth 

Chorley 

Padgate 

Sedgley P. 



K. Alfred's 
Portsmouth 
Sarum St.M* 
Manchester 
' Mather 
Furzedown 



Eaton Hall 

Kesteven 

Weymouth 



. B*' Qrosseteste \ 
Matlock 
Nottini^uun 
K. Alfj^*8 • 
Portsmouth 
Sarum St»M» 
Didsbury 
Padgate 
Sedgley P. 
Chorley 
Furzedoiim 
Redland 
T*A*S.C. 



less than 2 books 



B* Lonsdale 
Nottingham 
K. Alfred's 
Manchester 
Mather 
Padgate 
Sedgley P. 
Chorley • 



B» Lonsdale 

Matlock 

Mather 
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All Staff 
Reference 



Borrowing 



Staff (excluding non-users) 
Reference Borrowing 



or more booki 

K^steven 
Portsmouth 



2-3 'bqpks 

Eaton HaV 
Sarum St A 
Manchester 
B.Grosseteste 
B# Lonsdale 
Notting^.am 
K. Alfred's 
Weymouth 
Didsbury 
Mather 
Sedgley P. 
Chorley 

lecc tnan 2 books 



Kecteven 
Eaton Hall 

Alfred's 
Portsmouth 
Sarum St.M* 
Mather 



Matlock 



B.Grossetecte 

B» Lonsdale 

MatlocX 

Nottingham 

Weymouth 

Didsbury 

Manchester 

Sedgley P. 

Chorley 



k rtr more books 

B. Lonsdale 

Kesteven 

Nottingham 

Portsmouth 

Sirum St* M* 

Didsbui^y 

Manchester 

Mather 

Sedgley P. 

T*A*S*C* 



Eaton Hall 
Matlock 

Alfred's 
Weymouth 
Chorley 



All colleges 
except 



Weymouth 



courses offered (sxamination or asaignment based), and the emphasis placed on 
private study. These, again, are not matters over which a librarian has. direct 
control; altho'jgh if he is an academic member of the staff with access to 
committees who plan courses and make policies, he may be able to offer to the 
rest of the staff information concerning the use that cau be made of libraries, 
and which may, in soir.e way, influence their decisions. Thirdly, there are factors 
which are directly related to the library itself. Th*»se include adequftcy of the 
library's stock, the atmosphere of the library, ana the ease with which the students 
can find their way around, etc. They may also include the layout and siting of 
the library, and the extent to which all the materials, whether books or other 
media, are available in the library, or are. partially to be found within other 
departments of college. Proliferation of this kind means that although use of 
the materials may be as great, it will not be possible for the librarian himself 
to quantify total use, because it will be scattered. There may also, in some cases, . 

be a problem of access to material which may ac*:ually hinder use. Many of the^e 

matters are within the direct control of the librarian and his staff. Others, 
while they are in the control of the college administration and aciidemic staff as 
a whole, are of obvious direct importance to the librarian, and he may well, 
therefore, be in a position to bring some influence to bear. 

It is, of course, difficult to know which, if any, of these factors effected' 
use in particular cases. If the information concerning the colleges and their 
s^ituation is compared with the results obtained from the tables, some idea of 
possible effects can be gleaned however. For example, it is noticeable that there 
is high average use in the Nottingham colleges. The courses are mainly internally 
assessed and there is emphasis' on continuous individual study by students. The 
very high- figure at Kesteven is also partly because of the library's geographical 
situation in relation to other bui^ldings. Bishop Lonsdale college which appears to 
have lower use, has, in fact, got two libraries, one in the old site where a few 
departments are still situated, aild one on the new site. It also has a few 
departmental collections. It does not follow that students there make less use 
of materials overall, but as their use is scattered in this way they will obviously 
be making less use of the library itself. The survey forms almost certainly 
recorded use taking place mainly on the new site and it is most unlikely that 
students recorded use of departmental libraries. At this college the situation is 
likely to change considerably in the near future. A new purpose-built library is 
being built and this will alleviate the other factor depressing use, namely 
cramped conditions in the existing building. Some of the departments still on 
the old site will shortly be moving to the main campus. It does not necessaMly 
follow that use of the library will automatically increase immediately. It miw, 
initially, remain depressed while students grow accustom^^d to its new siting and 
"find" the new building. An example of this factor can be seen in Padgate»s 
lower than e.qjected average. But this has probably also been affected by the 
shorter opening hours at the time of the survey (necessitated by the power workers' 
strike). The dual effect of mature students having heavy commitments elsewhere, 
and heavy time-tabling during the day can be seen in the figures for Manchester 
college of education. Similar connections can be made by the reader. 



iSOBABILIDf MODELS AND STUDENTS' USE OF THEIR OWN LIBBARy. 
1?. Introduction and Methodology 

We have already seen some of the difficulties resulting from investigating 
students' use of the libraries by means of averages. These arise not only from 
the accuracy of the data obtained, but also from differences in use between 
different groups of students in a college. To take an extreme case as an example, 
let us suppose there are two groups of students at one college. Those in the first 
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group visit the library reveral timer, a week and often stay two or three hours , 
spending^ on aver^Age^ eight hours a week evich in the library* Those in the 
second group are very infrenuent library usf^rs^ making very sporadic visits 
of a few minutes^ averaging about five minutes per student per week* If the two 
groups were analysed one^ imi they were the same si2e^ an average of four 
hours use would be obtainid* 3uch a figure would be completely atypical of the 
use patterns pertaining 0^ that .,ollege* It would be more useful to know that 
there were two groups w^th these two different patterns of use* 

Our problem, then, is to discover whether there are groups with calculable 
patterns of use within our colleges of education* If there are, we will be able 
to predict the proportion of students who are likely to make various levels of 
use over any given period* If we cannot find groups which act in a similar kind 
of way, such prediction^, will not be possible* 

The possible ways in which students might group as regards library use 
seem to be by year group, by subject, by level of course taken, i^e* Certificate 
of Education, B*Ed*, graduate, or by pattern of residence* Unfortunately, it 
has not been possible to investigate subject groupings* Within each college 
the samples have been too small to produce viable numbers in subject groups, 
in many cases there being only two or three students in a group* Neither have we 
beien able to investigate the effect on student grouping of their place of 
residence* This information was not readily available* We have therefore confined 
ourselves to groupings according to year and level of course* 

rtaurice Line in his survey of Southampton College of Education Libraries 
did endei^vour to investigate the other possible groupings, and also the question 
of whether the sex of the students effected their library use* He also was 
hampered by the very small samples in each group, in many cases particularly 
where subject groupings were concerned, and was only rarely able to show definite 
evidence of patterns of use resulting from different groupings of this sort* 

We decided to- investigate this question by the use of probability models* 
This method has the advantage of showing us when we have foimd a group, at the 
same time' that it enables us to obtain a measure of use by that group. This 
saves the need of further calculation and also means that if two groups are 
investigated separately, but in . fact could have been put together as a single 
group where library use is concerned, the models will show this up because the 
pattern of use predicted in each case will be similar* 

The method referred to involves grouping the students' scores into 
suitable frequencies, and then calculating cumulative frequencies for th^^ 
type of use* (See example 1, Table 8*1 Appendix V A) Tliese wints are then • 
plotted on semi- logarithmic ^aper* (See example 2 Table 8* ' Appendix V A) 
If the points lie on or near a straight line, then the scores obtained are 
from a homogeneous group for this type of library use* To confirm the visual 
impression obtained from looking at these plotted , points in relation to a 
straight line, Chi squared tests have been used to reveal goodness of fit* 

These models were used to investigate the following types of library use - 
borrowing books, using books in the library and time spent in the library per 
visit* For two reasons it was considered more useful to ascertain the length of 
' visits in general rather than length of visit for any particular purpose* 
Firstly, such information is of more obvious use to the librarian, in that he 
needs to know how long people are spending in his library* This affects the kind 
of seating and space he should provide, and secondly because some idea of the 
type and purpose of the visit can be ascertained anyway from the length of time 
spent* Obviously anyone' visiting the library for fifteen minutes only is not 
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likely to be going to do much study on that occasion ^ whereas someone spending 
tvo hours in the library $ we would hope, had not just come to borrow a book. 
The information available on the length of visits is likely to be more accurate 
because each student had, in effect, to record this twice on his diaries, once 
when he indicated the time he spent on various activities in the library, and 
again when he indicated the times at which he entered and left the library. 

Since many students surveyed paid several visits to the library during the 
week in question, the total number of visits made is considerably larger than 
the number of students sampled, thus giving us a bigger sample to investigate. 
This also applies to books borrowed and books studied but it was decided that an 
investigation of the use of books per visit was less useful than evidence relating 
to the boc^cs used per week. It was generally found that only one homogenous group 
within a college could be found for use of books, in other words all the students 
in the college apparently act in the same sort of way, Whereas where length of 
visits was concerned, two or three different groups were found, according to the 
year the student was in. It is, of course, possible that these extra groups were 
found as a result of the greater amount of data available, and that differences 
in years were masked, where book use is concerned, through lack of data. Further 
investigations are needed to validate or falsify this assumption. 

,We have already remarked on the exaggeration in these surveys as a result 
of non-responders being non-users. Where length of visits is concerned thja 
problem need not worry us. We are saying, in effect, that of all the visits which 
took place so many lasted a certain length of time. The question of how many 
visits in fact tocrfc place is rather a different matter. So far we have only 
investigated this by grouping together the data available, according to the groups 
found for length of visits and finding an average number of visits per student 
in that group. Ideally it would be useful if, at a later date, probability models 
were also used to investigate patterns of visits made. 

Where use of books is concerned we need to know what proportion of students 
do not use any books, as well as the proportion using, one, two, three, four, etc. 
books, and our chances of finding this are complicated by the l(&vels of inaccuracy 
we have earlier referred to. Where borrowing books is concerned there is evidence 
from the models that the whole college is a homogeneous group. A more accurate 
guide to the pattern of their use can then be found via the issue statistics, but 
if the whole college proves not to be a homoge^us group, issue statistics will 
only help us if we are able to' divide them into the different patterns found. 
However, since in most cases where the models differed from their straight line, 
it tended to be at tho no bocdcs and one bo(^ level, almost certainly because 
these are the returns which we did not receive. Therefore by correcting the model 
to lie on the straight line, it may well be that we are also putting right the 
inaccuracies referred to earlier. Table S shows the results obtained for length 
of visits in each college, according to the groups discovered in each college. 
The results of CHI squared tests to show goodness of fit in each case can be 
found in Table 8 in Appendix V.A. These tests are included because, in some 
cases, it is doubtful whether a truly homogeneous group has been found, sis the 
t^l squared test showed a j^robability of .8 or less. But none the less, there is 
sufficient evidence for us to accept it as a group until further information 
falsifies our figures^ 

Table 8a shows the same information for books used and books borrowed, and 
Table 8 in the Appendix V. A. shows the relevant results for these figures. 
Also included on the Table 8 are the total numbers of visits which were made in 
each college by each relevant group. It is, of course, necessary to take both 
the number and length of these visits together in order to get a complete picture 
of library use. 



LQIGTHS OF COLUXSE LIBRATO VISITS 



E^Qroaseteste Ist years made viaits 
y = .79 

5rd years made 750 visits 
y s .76 


i lasted 1 hr. or less 
i lasted more than 1^ hrs. 

^ lasted ^ hr* or less 
^ lasted more than 1^ hrs» 


B. Lonsdale Ist years made ^0 visits 

3rd, 4th years made 88O visits 
y « .76 


4 lasted i hr. or less 
t lasted more than 1^ hrs. 


Eaton Hall 1st an^\3rd years made 1^0 visits 

y « .65 ; 

4th years made 220 visits 
y « .78 


^ lasted ^ hr« or less 
i lasted more than 1 hr. 

^ lasted 1 hr« or Xess 
t lasted more than ij hrs. 


Kesteven Ist years made 1110 visits 
y .= .78 

2nd years inc. B.Ed, made 36O visits 

y .84 

4th years made 100 visits . 
y « .9 




lasted 1 hr« or less 
lasted^ more than 1^ hrs* 

lasted 1^ hrs. or less 
: lasted more than 2^ hrs. 

* lasted la^ hrs. or less 
: lasted more^^t^^ hrs. 

■ lasted Ij hrs. or less 
: lasted more than 3 hrs. 


f - 

Matlock 1st years made 87O visits 
y = .77 

Ptifi VA»T»Q mAf^A oSO visits 

y = .8 ; 

4th years made 310 visits 
v = .87 


^ lasted ^ hr* or less 
^ lasted more than 1^ hrs* 

J lasted 1 hr. or less 
J lasted more than ij hrs. 

^ lasted 1^ hrs. oi less 
J lastfiflL«ore than 2j hrs. 


Nottingham 1st and 2nd years made 2220 Visits 
y » .8 




r lasted 1 hr« or less 
; lasted more than 1^ hrs. 


K.Alfred's 1st years made 680 visits 
y = .76 

2nd years made 1020 visits 
y « .78 

3rd years made 69O visits 
y * .77 




; lasted ^ hr.or less 

; lasted more than 1^ hrs. 

r lasted 1 hr. or less 
; lasted more than 1^ hrs. 


Portsmouth Ist, 2nd, 3rd years made 2450 visits 

y = .72 

B.Eds, and F*Gs. made 700 visits 
y « .8 


4 


; lasted i| hr. or less 
[ lasted more than 1^ hrs. 

\ lasted 1 hr. or less 

[ lasted more than 1^ hrs. 
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■TABI£ 8a« NUMBERS OF BOOKS BORBOWED AND PSED> 





<^ of the students used books internally 
4 used more than 6 books 

4* 

J 


77^ borrowed books 

^ borrowed more than 2 books 


• 


82% used books internally 
f used more than ^ books 


69% said they borrowed books 
hk% borrowed according to- 

statistics 


/ 


90P6 of the last years ana qoto ox the 
3rd years used books 

> 


of the 3rd years borrowed. 

1 




895^ used books internally 
i used more than 12 books 


69^ said they borrowed books 
6k% borrowed books 
^borrowed more than 1 book 

1 


\ 


875t of the l^t years and 90% of the 2nd 
years used books 

^ of the 1st years used more than 5 books , 
and ^ the 2nd years more than 6* 


76% said they borrowed and 68:.> did 
borrow books, 

^ borrowed more than 1 book 




86?^ ? of the students used books 


75515 said they borrowed books. 
5895 did so. 




85515 of the students used books 


70515 borrowed books 

4 borrowed more tlian two. 




6556 of the 1st years and 
of the rest used books. 


about 60516 borrowed bocdcs 

less than } borrowed more than 

X DOOK . 
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TABLE 8 . I£NGTHS OF COLLEGE LIBRABY VISITS - CONTINUED 



Sarum St. M. 


made I5OO visits 
y « .76 


^ lasted ^ hr« or less 
^ lasted more than 1^ hrs. 


Weymouth 


\ 

made 203^ visits 
y = .72 


^ lasted ^ hr. or less 
\ lasted more than 1^ hra* 


Dldsbury 


made ^200 visits 
y « .75 


^ lasted ^ hr* or less 
i more than 1^ hrs. 


Manchester 


made 300 visits 
y = .64 


4 lasted ^ hr» or less 
^ lasted more than i^ hr« 


Mather 


made 1970 visits 

y « .75 


J lasted ^ hr* or less 
% lasted more than 1^ hrs« 


Padgate 


made 3000 visits 
y = .78 


^ lasted 1 hr. or less 
i lasted more than 1^ hrs. 


Sedgley P. 


made 2230 visits 
y .8 

,.. . . • 


^ lasted 1 hr. or less 

i lasted more than Ir hrs* 


Chorley 


1st and ^rd years made 300 visits 
y s .79 

4th ye^s made 50 visits 
y = .81 


^ lasted 1 hr. or less 
% lasted more than 1^ hrs. 




^ lasted 1 hr. or less 
^ lasted more than 2 hrs* 


Furzedown 


1st and 3Td years made 900 visits 
y = .71 


^ lasted ^ hr» or less ^ 
*5 lasted more than 1^ hrs« 


^ 

Red land 


made 2472 visits 
y « .76 


^ lasted ^ hr« or less 
^ lasted more than 1^ hrs. 


T.A.S.C. 


1st years made . I8OO visits 
y = .75 


^ lasted ^ hr. or less 
\ lasted more than 1^ hrs# 




2nd and 3rd years made 870 visits 
y « .79 


4 lasted 1 hr. or less 
% lasted more than 1^ hrs. 




Hth years made 610 vxsxts 
y = .81 


^ lasted 1 hr. or less 
% lasted more than Z hrs. 









TABLE 8a 



NtJMBERS OF BOOKS BORROWED AND USED - COWTlNUEa) 





a]bout 7^ xised . books 


735!^ borrowed books ' 
^ borrowed more than two books 




S2% of the 1st years and 
Sl^ of the rest used books 


7^% borrowed books 

^ borrowed more than two. 




BQji of the students used books 


829$ said they borrowed books 
7756 did so. 






1% CI the students said they 

borrowed books « 

^ borrowed more than two» 




809l( of the students lused books 






67% of the students used books 
^ used more than 2 books 


8251^ borrowed books 

J borrowed more than 3 books 




76% used books 

^ used more than 3 books 


70^ borrowed books 

\ borrowed more than 2 books 


- 


-flA>out S(^ of the students used books 


7155 borrowed books 

\ borrowed more than two* 




about 7S% used bpoks 


7^ borrowed books 

2 borrowed more than two* 




80^ of the students used books 


68% borrowed books 

less than borrowed more than two* 


♦ 


about 80% of 1st, 2nd and 5rd years 
used bo<^s« 

91% of ^th years used books 

• 


• 

72% of the 1st years and 79% of 
the rest borrowed books 

\ of the 1st years borrowed more 
than 2 books and \ of the rest 
borrowed more than 3 books* 
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^k^ Interpreting probability model results* 

These probability model results can be interpreted in two different ways. Morse 
envisaged using the models to find out the k nd of use made at the time by different 
groups; in order to decide what changes could be made to the running of the library 
in order to better suit ther*^ use patterns. In other words, it was assumed that the 
probability models showed not only what was happening but what the users wanted to 
happen. He therefore argued that if it were sho»n that, e.g. 30^ of the chemists 
borrowed more than three books in one weeft,but only of the physicists did so, it 
was possible to calculata how many people would be thwarted in using the library as 
they wished if a borrowing limit of thi'ee books per week were instituted. But, using 
the probability models in this way begs the question. It assumes that finding out 
whslt readers actually do is useful in bringing library regulations more into line 
with the users actual pattern forgetting that the users' pattern he has just measured 
was created by existing library regulations as well as other factors outside his 
control. Thus if there is already a limit on borrowing books" which prevents more 
\ than four being borrowed in one week, the fact that no student borrows more than four 
obviously does not prove that this number is adequate. They cannot borrow more than 
four auiyway. Only by removing the limit, and if the result is that many start 
borrowing five or six, can evidence be gained as to the justification for that limit 
in the j eyes of the users. Therefore, it is perhaps more reasonable to look at the 
resulti obtained on the probability models, compare them with those obtained in other 
libraries and see if one can ascertain the factors which have produced these results, 
in order to find out what could be altered if it were felt that the pattern of use 
should be adjusted in some wsiy. The only way in which it can be decided how this 
pattern should be adjusted is either for the librarian himself to assume that a 
certain kind of use is in itself good, or he might ask the users how many books they 
need to borrow at one time. Thus he might consider that high internal /H^jf in 
comi>arison with external use was in itself to be encouraged. There remains a general 
problem of expecting the user to describe the library he would like in terms of 
libraries he has already met. It is pointless to ask him whether he would like 
something of which he has no conception. 

v15» Conclusions . 

\ We have seen that even the students of those colleges which are situated near 

\ other largts libraries still make their heaviest library demands on their own college 
library. Of course this is not only what one would expect but is probably as things 
should be, since it must be appreciated that whilst a public library should be 
available for students* recreational reading needs, the college library shotild be 
responsible for the bulk of course and background reading material for students. In 
those areas where the librarians are aware of heavy student use of seating space in 
public libraries, and where students try to submit requests through the I L.L service 
at the public rather than at their own college library, a certain amount of ill-feeling 
within the public library system twoards students is bound to develop. It is, therefore 
necessary for the college library to think of itself as the principal source of supply 
of all types of material for students.^ 

We shall be looking later at students' bocdc buying,but it is perhaps safe to 
pre-empt its evidence by remar>.ing that students do not spend the whole of their book 
grant, and are unlikely to do so. Indeed with spiralling bO(^ prices and the increase 
in the cost of living, with its consequent drop in value of students' grants as a 
whole, the situation is partly understandable, and with increased inflation college 
libraries may liave to look forward eventually to students buying even fewer bodies 
in the future. It is therefore of vital importance that the college libraries 
should satisfy the need for materials. The probability models reveal very high use 
of library space and materials by the students. If we take the average opeing hours 
of a library and relate them to the number of students likely to be visiting the 
library and the length of their visits we can get some idea of the extent to which 
•library space is occupied during the day. This can also be related to the peaking 
of this demand during each day which is caused by the kind of time-tabling and 
varying use due to teaching practice, examinations etc. Information on this can be 
O found in Part II Sections 11 and 17. 
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It should be noted* however, that the use does vary considerably from one 
college to another. Some of these colleges keep annual issue statistics and 
from these a rough figure for the average number of books borrowed per year 
per student can be calculated. (See ta ble be low). It ic interesting to 
compare these with the information we have fdund. 



AVSRAGS ISSUSS PER STUDENT PER ANNUM 



Oollef^e 

T. A.S.Os 

Weymouth 

Furzedown 

Red land 

!Saton Hall 

Kesteven 

Matlock 

Didsbury 



Average Issues 
8^ 

68 (books only) 
62 (books only) 
61 (excl. staff) 
60 (approx.) 

59 

59 (excl.staffjbks only) 



College 

Nottingham 

Portsmouth 

Manchester 

Sedgley P. 

K. Alfred's 

B.Groj'seteste 

Mather 

B. Lonsdale 

Chorley 



Average Issuer 

5^ (books only) 

(approx. excl. staff) 
h^ ( approx. > 

^3 

")1 



22 
21 



t approx.) 



N.B. In a few cases, approximate figures have been estimated from the issues 
obtained dxiring the survey weeks. All other figures are based on annual issue 
figures. 

We have already referred to some of the factors which may affect library 
use and have noted that many of these are extraneous to the library. Those 
which are within the purview of the library include the adequacy and avail- 
ability of the stock, and the opportunities available for guidance and help 
to users, all matters which are considered in detail elsewhere in this report. 
If we are to accept that college libraries should be fairly self-sufficient, 
and provide much of the material students need even during vacation, the stock 
they carry should be carefully chosen and cover a broad spectrum of knowledge. 
If this expense is to be justified intensive use must be shown to occur. In 
m.^ny oiiies this is already so, but will only remain so, and where necessary 
increaae, where more serious consideration is given to those factors which 
affect it. 



i .Further Surveys Needed 

In the light of what has just been said and of information so far 
obtained, it would seem profitable for future research to investigate the 
following areas: 

") Students and staff who do not use libraries, and therefore probably, in 
our case, failed to return their questionnairer.^ to find out why this is so. 

c) The factors which discourage students from studying in a library. 

'■) The types of material for which other libraries are used. 

^) The porsibility of other types of cooperation between libraries in a 
given area. * 

l) Tl-.e way in which students spend their time in the library. Activity 
sampling is probably called for to investigate how students browse, how long 
they really spend searching for known titles, etc. 




♦ At present being investigated by the Library Cooperation project at 
Sheffield University, Postgraduate School of Librarianchip and Infomntion 
Ccienoe. 
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6) The effect of main subject of study on library use* In the past, surveys 
have usually been stratified by year grqup. Future surveys could usefully 
be stratified by subject group. 

It would be most enlightening also to obtain in any survey the users* 
own comments cn their library use. It was found that very little response 
was obtained to the one open-ended question we asked concerning reasons 
limiting other library use. There is, therefore, an apparent need for care- 
fully worded questions asking students about their use of any libraries, and 
the extent to which libraries fulfil their needs. 
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.. PART V>B > STUDSrJTS* BOOK BUYING HABirs * 

Introduction tOW WM^^^ 

!• Background to the investigation * 

In Part V.A we considered the major sources of boc^s for studente in 
colleges of education. Apart from libraries of various types, there remains 
one further eource not yet considered. That is the purchase of books by the 
students themselves. Since those students who receive LEA grant theoretically 
have within it a sum earmarked for the purchase of books, stationery, and 
equipment, it is a matter which should be taken into consideration. 

This subject has also been a matter of considerable discussion in many 
different places in the last few years. For example, there were suggestions 
in the Parry report which concerned the possibility of giving this part of the 
grant in token since the evidence available suggests that students do not spend 
the whole df the earmarked grant on books and similar materials. Several recent 
surveys have included questions eliciting infontiation on how much is spent on 
books by students, sutd several people have calculated the total amount of money 
which is apparently allocated to students for this purpose , showing that it is 
very much more than the total library book budgets allocated to their colleges. 
Suggestions for dealing with this matter have been numerous. 

This subject is obviously of interest to the librarian because he constantly 
• feels the need for more money to make his stock adequate for the users needs, 
amd he auLso suffers from the pr6blems attendant on the need to heavily duplicate 
certain titles and the sudden demand for the same small group of books by a 
large group of students. 

It seemed, therefore, useful to investigate this matter in the hope of 
obtaining answers to the following questions. How much are students spending on 
books and equipment at the present time ? We hope to compare this with the 
results which have been obtained elsewhere and in the past. Does this spending 
vary very much according to the subject the students are studying ? How do 
^ students decide which books to buy, and how successful does their choice prove 
to be ae regards the usefulness of these books? Do students prefer certain 
methods of receiving information about books and of obtaining such books ? 
What is the attitude of lecturers towards students' book buying, and wliat kind 
of guidance do *-hAy give ? How far do staff and student opinions relate on 
these matters ? 

ft. Methodology 

To obtain this infoinnation a survey of staff and students was carried out 
at College A in the Spring term of 1971. It was necessary for it to be late • 
enough in the year for most of the students' buying to have been completed. 
Thic wan perhaps a little too early, and higher figures could have been obtained 
in the Summer term. However only one student indicated a figure to cover 
purchases for the part of that academic year still to come. Students were 
asked how much they spent on bodes, what kinds of book lists they received, how 
useful they found them, and various questions concerning the preferred methods 
of obtaining book materials. As ph/s purchase of materials and equipment can be 
) a mf.jor type of expenditure for some students, questions on this were also asked. 

At the same time the staff received a questionnaire asking then, for details 
concerning the advice they gave on books for pxirchase, the time at which they 
gave this advice and .heir views as to suitable methods of making sure that 
students have the books they need. Examples of these tw > questionnaires can be 
found in Appendix V B. 
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As a result of th^ analycis of the^se questionnaires other possible types 
of question presented themselves as did some problems concerning the reaction 
at College A to the questions originally asked« New questionnaires for both 
staff and students were formulated based on the information which had been gained 
from the initial stirvey^ which thus took the form of a pilot nm« The best time 
for issuing such a survey in obviously the end of the *^cademic year^ but 
unfortunately at this time we were already into June in the last year .of our 
projects It was therefore found possible to use this survey in only two colleges, 
one of which had not taken part in the sxirvey of use* In this collegeiQ, a 
small sample • survey of 100 students was taken and run by algroup of the college's 
own students* In the other college « .an attempt was made tq stirvey the whole of 
the student population, but because it was so close to the i^nd of term only about 
half the students actually received forms and only about 1C$^ of those were, in 
fact, returned* About a quarter of the staff returned questionnaires* Examples 
of ''these questionnaires can slLso be found in Appendix V B* 

In addition to the questionnaires further information iras obtained from 
book shop managers in some of the colleges involved, both by \ means of written 
questions and$ in one or two cases, by interview, and we received college book« 
lists and comments from the librarians and some interested lecturers* 



3* The Student Surveys 



The average «^anounts per student per year were foxmd to be as follows: 



College 





t 


Q 
£ 


1st year 


26 


k2 


2pid year 


16 


27 


;i^rd year 


Ik 




^th year 






P*G* 


7 




Overall 
Average 


Ik 


30 




30 



\ 



These averages include spending on materials and equijanent as well as on books. 
Three other recent surveys into spending by students at colleges of education 
produced annual overall averages of £20, £16, and £9, but these figures do not 
incl\ide materials and equipment. Surveys carried out in the raid siktiee into 
spending by students at all types of institutions produced average^) of £10, 
£11, £15 and £50 per student. Considering the increase in book prices, if these 
figures are accurate it would seem there has been a decrease in the i number of 
books bought for the ensuing years, since the fiunount spent apparently i^roains 
about the same. ^ | 

I 

In two of the three colleges stirveyed there seemed to be a coBjsiderable 
degree of dissatisfaction with the booklists students received. This dis- 
satisfaction applied particularly to lists issued at the beginning of the first 
academic year. )^y students complained that books they had bou^t at that time 
pf^ved of no use to them during the course and they were therefore discouraged 
'TTyoHr'Tnaking later purchases. There was a great desire for some system to make 
sharing between students more satisfactory and for the provision of access to 
8econd->h&Jid book materials. 
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.r. . ritf of their atated pufipicion of college licts^ most ^students did buy a 
.01 <?f their baoko from cucIT lists, though a smaller proport:^bn did so at 
\'\z>z^ colleges which complained about the list than did thos^ at that college 
^ ,.-.*nere there vere fewer such complaints. From this college there were some 
very* useful comments on the suggestions made in the questionnaire concerning 
ao: 'irtmentnl collcctionr, and collectione of multiple copies* Many students 
referred tp their need to read widely for their individual work and to the need 
for current books whichya multiple copy collection is unlikely to be able to 
supply • It was felt such a collection would ^igidify boc4C; choice « Also it 
•would inevitably include only those bodes which were on lists* There appears 
to be Gome correlation between students buying very fe^: books and students 
. -^ying that the^ books are not useful* - Those who received most satisfaction 
from their purchases were generally those who bougiit the most and they were also 
riore likely to buy books not directly connected with course needs* 

For most students the biggest Axpenditure was in the field of Education* 
r-ibie 1 in Appendix V B shows the proportion of books bought in Education, main 
cubject and other categories and money spent on equipnent and material* 
Education books amounted to about one third of the total expenditure on books 
and main subject to, about one quarter* At College G many of the^^tudents stated 
that it was the Edufcation books on their list, .which proved to be of no or 
little use, while the subject bo<^s were of ^considerable use*. Two sttidents 
referred to the importance of opportunities to evaluate books recommended before 
buying them* One stated, •! never buy books before I can assess them** • The 
other pleaded for the opportxmity to evaluate books before purchase* 

Table 1 below shows the number of books which were in fact included on 
their l^sts, and which were bought by the sample in ihese two colleges* # 



(College 
G 

1st years 
2nd years 
3rd years 



No* of books 
bought 

' l3ff . 
92 
72 



No^of these 
lisued* 

49 
36 
^5 



College 

I 

Isjb years 
2nd years 



No. of books 
bought 

81 



No. of these 
listed 



It is noticeable at College G especially that even in the first year very 
much less use is made of these lists. At College G detailed book lists are 
i ent to all students before the commencement of tljieir first year and ^JH of 
the ntudent remembered receiving this list. Han^ students remembered having 
bought books on the list, the highest number raider any one heading being 19 
bookn on Education by Maths students. Only two third year students felt that 
a^l these titles had been useful, 13 felt that most had been useful, 16 that 
rome, 8 that few and 6 that none had been of use during the course. 

Only 6^ of the students stated that they preferred to receive recommendations 
for purchase in a pre year list, as against 65^ who preferred books to be 
recommended by lecturers at the time they became relevant during the course. 
Cno student suggested using a list but that its contents should be assessed 
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by the lecttiTer 'iiiring the fxr:-"'.t lo. tuio of oaeh course* Others suggested 
it vouid help if the- li .t;- wer^ marked to indic^ate those books which were most 
necessary. There wa^ a feeling rimongnt moct ::tudentc that lists should exist 
and be available from the beginning of the year^^md origin this way was it poocible 
for them to make ur^» of {^eiH>nd-hand r>tookr.# 

At the third college ;f5tudentr> took particular exception to the suggestion 
that the bookgrant be mv^de in the form of a token* The reasons given were as 
follows: (1) book tokens would result in ♦•starving students*'* (2) Such tokens 
would preclude secondhand buying* (; ) ouch a system would be open to abuse, 
because some students would sell their tokens to others, or buy books for their 
Tper^pnal interest ^nd relaxation rather than for study purposes* (4) The !<system 
wotild not help those whp do not receive a grant* (5) In some subjects a large 
sunount of the grant is needed for equipment which could not be obtained with . 
book<^tokens* (6) There would be a problem in administering book-tokens since 
they are rarely worth the same amount ai- the cost of a particular book* 

There were also comments from other i^tudents at this college about the 
inadequcy of n department.il book collection since it could not stock 
a wide enough range of books and there would never be enough copies available 
at peak periods of demand* 

The suggestion that departments should keep a book collection met with a 
response from some students that they would rather such activity be xmdcirtaken 
by the library, since materials there were available for longer J)eri6ds of the 
day and there seemed to be a feeling that such a collection would be better 
administered by the library and that items would be more likely to be available 
from their stock. One student at College G seemed particularly biased against 
any kind of library type provision of books especially a subscription based one 
on the grounds that bookc nre always being taken illicitly, and are never 
available on the shelves when needed. Another student believed that many students 
did not apj*-eciate or treat booktJ correctly, and that the contents of such a 
collection would be badly handled, f^e objected to. his money being misused by 
other students in this way* There w^s again a strong feeling, 1;hat it was 
necessary for students to leurn for themis-^lves how to choose books, and that a 
part of their education would be lacking if the choice wa^ always made for them* 
One student 5^who had spent far more than 'the earmarked bookgrant on books, 
J_-.----afia'*l!ftio usually bought secondhand ones, recommended that rather than a voluntary 
subscription to a departmental library, the DES should prescribe that a portion 
of each student's bookgrant be given direct to the collpge library* Most 
students seemed to prefer to have books recommended to them during lectures. 
They felt more confident that these ^onld be of use to them* They also asked 
that cjtieaper bo<*s should be recommended and that lists should indicate in some 
way which items were really necessary. Inevitably there were some conflicting 
requests. One student wanted all books to be listed at the beginning of the 
year, so that book sales could l?e taken advantage of, others asked for book 
requests to be more spread over the year, instead of always making demands on 
one part of the grant* Again some students asked for very clear advice stating 
exactly what they should buy* whereas others referred to the need for students 
to find the material which is most useful from their point of view, and asked 
forfipvedom to buy other than from the book lists* There seemed to be a regular 
desire for contact between tutors and the library so that books were not 
recommended for purchase which were available and not in heavy demand in the 
library* 

It is obvious that nany students give considerable thought to the purchase 
of books and other materials and that there is considerable dissatisfaction with 
the type and extent of advice they get and with the availability of suitable 
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materials at the time they neeVi them* One student referred to the need for 
advance Tiotioe to be given to bookshops about texts which were going to be in 
^it-tn^^nd. The prer-ent writer rememberr^ the frur»trrition a^? a student of attempt- 
Int often at the expen&e of con^idersiblo time^ to obtain copies of bookij 
Ahi*:h were not available in any local booknhops^ and which, when ordered, . 
lYe^^ueqitiy arrived when the- main need for them had pasi^ed* Never the leisc, 
the survey chcwo that the major consideration where- i^tudent book buying is 

'concerned is the unwillingness to spend so ifiuch money on book^* It ;3eems 
that over the Inst few years the proportion of the m^i^intenance grant ear- 
marked for book and equipment purchase has increased at a higher rate than 
the proportion intended for maintenance, and since the cost of living ha*:; 
increased at a faster rate far most things it is perhaps understandable if 
the studwts find it necessary to use some of the bookgrant money for other 
needs^ especially if parents do not make their .full contribution to grants* 

"It should also be, borne in mind that the cost of books has risen by r>* *v?c * 
betw;een September V"*6^; and September 1072, while average cost of other itt^^ms 
covered by the 'book grant • has risen by just under half this figure over the 
same period**** 

The later questionnaire wa^ also analysed according to the njain subject 
of tht? student in the hope of finding out how far the subject affected the 
type of use* Cinct**r:o few replies were received from both colleges, eacn 
subject group is very email, in fact usually containing only one person, 
and never more than eight • Nevertheless some surprising agreements were 
obtained between the -colleges* For example, Divinity proved to be a high 
cost subject in both colleges, both foi* books and for equipnvent and materials* 
At both colleges, En^li-^^h students appeared to spend little bn main course 
books, this in spite of earlier surveys, such as Line's survey. College of 
Education students in the Southampton ATO, which showed that English was the 
next most book based subject to Divinity* At one of these colleges. Physical 
Education proved to bo the most expensive subject in both the first, second 
and third year, in direct contradiction to Line's findings at Southampton, 
where it was amongst those subjects where least was spent* It is also 
interesting to see that Maths* students seem to spend heavily on Education 
in both colleges and quite heavily on personal books in one college, although 
according to Line they were amongst the lowest spenders* Table 2 in Appendix 
V B shows the average spending by students in each department in each year 
group for these two colleges, but it must be remembered that as . they are 
briitsed on such small 'student numbers the results could simply show extremt- 
types of behaviour* 

Staff Surveys 

At College A the Educational Resources Committee makes annual recommend- 
ations to Educ^ition, main, subsidiary and curricul'om departments as to the 
total value their recommendations for book purcha^ should not exceed (See 
question No.1 in Appendix V B)* The staff were asked whether they took note 
of these in making recommendations for book purchase* The actual fi'gures for 
the year of the survey are on the questionnaire in Appendix V B* At this 
time the book grant allocation was £38* and it can be seen that practically 
the whole sum has been^ allocated, thus ignoring the fact that students might . 
need to buy materials and equipment and fi^y also reasonably wish to ^spend 
some of their bookgrant on books selected 'by themselves* From the results 
shown in Table 1 it can be seen that studens in general spent very much less 
than these recommended remounts except for school curriculum work and teaching 
practice. Another librarian also expressed surprise that this list 
recommended less for education in the first and second year than it did in 
subsequent years* With the exception of the fourth years it is noticeable 

^ Awards to Students. An interim Review Memorandum submitted to the Secretary 
of State for Education and Science NUS October 1972 Appendix A. 



that student spending ia this field declined markedly from year to year* 

The quest ionn«*iire u;^ed at the other two colleges asked staff ^how much 
they expected student^., to Jpcnd on books for each of their courses* The 
overall pattern which emers^^ed suggested that students should spend about £27* 
in the first year, S-^iU in the second and £1^7. in the third* These figures 
are yery much higher tn-xn the actual expenditure ^recorded by students* However 
the recommended cpehding figure made by most main subject staff was very low^ 
with the exception of first year Divinity^ where a figure of £15» was suggested 
We noted in the earlier part of this report that Divinity was one of the 
departments whose students spent most on rtiain subject materials, but they did 
not spend as much as this* In most other cases, however, students said they 
spent rather more than staff seemed to consider the minimum necessary* It 
should be noted ^at several i;taff r,aid that the figure thej^ gave was a basic 
minimum. ^ / ^ 

At College G a detailed book list for first years is produced prior to 
tY -^ir coming up, and is checked by the, librarian to ensure bibliographic 
accuracy and also to enable a check to be made that the amount of speeding 
involved falls within the recommendations of the academic board for each 
section* Students receive this list prior to coming to college and it is 
expected that they will buy some books before coming up and others on arrival* 
A book display is put on for this purpose* It is interesting to note that 
it is^from this college, where the first year book list is so carefully 
organised, that complaints have most often come from students about the 
lack of usefulness of material on such lists* At the other college and for 
other year groups of this college, >ook lists are more sporadic and depend 
on the decision of. individual departments and staff* 

Several staff in all colleges referred to the fact that they did not 
require students to buy books, only to read the.n* They generally recommended 
books which were available in the library and mentioned the library to the 
students when making recommendations* Others referred to recommending only 
paper bpcks and. to gearing their recommendations to students^ specific needs 
and intjerests* Another referred to recommending new books throughout the 
year ad they became available. 

Ve noticed amongst the students some dissatisfaction with book lists 
as a method of recommendation. Some students stated that it would help 
if they were better guided through the book lists by coiranents on the most 
important books* Staff were asked whether they tricught some such method 
would ibe useful and how they would do it* Several replied that they would 
list books in the order of important, putting first general background books 
(this especially in the field of Education) » and following up with the more 
specific titles* It is worth noting that it is thede same general background 
books in education which students claim they bought and found no use for* 
Whether this is because staff took it for granted that the students would 
read the books they bought as general background or whether the students 
really didn*t need to read them remains to be seen* If the former is the 
case we must obviously learn from this that students who are told to buy 
a book must also be told to read it, and there must also be some follow-up 
of the reading of the book* 

It is surprising to find that the English staff feel that quite low 
expenditure on books i^: possible and do not seem to require students to 
make very many purchases, although they do recommend heavy library use* In 
the experience of 'the library, English is a heavily book-based subject, and 
it is surprising to find such low expenditure in this field*. This is also 



what haa been found in other fields of research where English {Students 
have tended to be amongst the heaviest spenders. One would expect both 

^more willingness on the part of the >eiaff to encourage students to buy * 
the type of book which they may wist tti own and refer to for the. rest of 
their lives than to buy books which \ml only be used for a very short period 
during a course and which they will norsyish to use ever again. Sevet^al staffs 
howeve?^, referred to the importance of\ good secondhand market for books of 
this type and those who suggested the need for bookshops often included the 
rider that it should sell or handle secondhand material as well. Some of the 
staff were very aware of the need to encourage and guide in book buying^ by 
seeing that listed books should be ^•an essential part of the structure of the 
courset continually in demand for reference and reading. It is important to 
avoid recommending books which are regarded as peripheral to the course^*. 
There were also references to the need for providing different types of advice 
and guidance for students from different backgrounds* .If this idea and the 
earlier statement about recommending books geared to students* specific needs 
and interest were really acted upon» book buying advice would become very much a 

•pajfft of the tutorial activities of a college ^ since it would have to be done on 
an individual basis^^H^ wouicTtJecome extremely time consuming. Since some of ^ 
the staff obviously feel strongly that buying books is 'a good thing* , and 
students should be encouraged to own them^ it may be that more positive steps 
of this nature would be useful. 

A surprising number of staff said that they did not always check 
bibliographic data. The price was par*:icularly often left off and sometimes 
it was not known whether the book was in print or not.. One lecturer ctated 
that he usually recommended very recent publications and$ there fore $ he did 
not check whether they were still in print. The present writer recently saw 
a booklist from a college not involved in this survey* where the price of 
every item on the list was wrong. Bearing in mind that one lecturer stated 
that there is no easy way of knowing whether books are in print* there 
would seem to be a case for liaison here between the lecturing sta f f the 
library ahd students, both those currently on the courses concerned and those 
who have recently completed these courses, not only for the purpose of 
checking lists* but also to improve coordination between book stocks* 
students* purchases, ^and books available in local bookshops and oth^r libraries* 

College .Bookshops 

Not all colleges have bookshops on their campus* or are they always 
necessatry. The librarian of College G informs us that there are two book- 
shops within 10 minutes walk of the college and one of these has an area 
set out for books, for the college* iif the order in which they appear on the 
list. However* we have noted that staff have referred constantly to the 
belief that student book buying would be encouraged if the;:^ were shops on 
the college csunpus. We have also noted that the students may be discouraged 
from buying if they are constantly frustrated by an inability to acquire 
books at the time they need them. 

There are considerable problems attached to the setting up of such a 
shop. In order to be profitable* it is necessary for such a shop to also 
.sell the stationery materials which students are likely to use# Yet it is 
common for the students* union to provide this service and as the union 
benefits from the profits they are loth to see it in the hands of a 
commercial bookseller. On the dther hand* the unions are usually incapable 
of handling very much in the way of books. Nonetheless* some students* 
unions do run quite efficient secondhand book stalls and provide lists of 
books available and lists of l^odks in heavy demand. These may not always 
be very accurate or up to date* but may serve as a useful guide to students. 
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However, activities ^'fi. this nature run. by the stui^ents depend upon satisfactpry 
cooperation which fan Vary consider^ibly from yea^g^^^^ear. Purchases by the 
library are a vital facto^' in bookshop economic^ 

We interviewed * t wo tiookshop managers and some librarians obtained / 
further information from their managers. Most managers reported that the { 
oiajority of books bought were paperbacks and there was unwillingness to 
/buy books costing more than 50p. each unless they were essential. Most books 
bought were educational and set books rather than recwmndnded books. One 
bookshop did report, a slight increase in book buying over the last four years 
(but see figures below). 

Information on book shop takings in different years atone college. 

Year Cash takings during 1st week og March 

1^70 t87 (870 students) 

1971 £120.80 (9^+0 " ^ . 

1972 £14J^.72 (9^ ..'!"• ^ 

Taking into account rise in cost of books and in, college ro^ulation there 
may be a downward trend iH actual numbers of books bou^^t per student 
according to these figxures.. , ' 

Information fx^ora the same bookshop concerning spending h - ' tudents 



on college lists* 
Deoartnient 


Purchases of 
book list items 


OVier s»AJect 
purcfiases 


First years yr.course) £8l0.1^4 


£29^.05 


Mature students 


56.50 




Religious studies 


1.05 


1^+.70 


History 


5.80 


10.75 


Geography . 


256.85 , , 


25.87 


Environment.il science. 


32.72 




Drama 


53.^5 / 




English 


if6.60 


45.70 


Art 8c Design 


2.52 


5.25 


Music 


^5.90 




Physical Education \ 


21.10 




Social science. 


^^.62 


5.06 


Biology. 


1. , : 


8.20 


Mathematics. 






£1550. 


' • £^»36 



Tbtai sold (specified above) £1,766 ^ 

Total bookshop sales £2,27^ 

95|6 of ptjrchases were prolwlbly from first years and the total may represent 
9056 of what they spent on bpoks. There were ab9bt 500 students in the fizwt 
year concerned. They have, therefore, spent, on average, about £^. each. 



This same college noted that B.Ed. students showed greater willingness to buy- 
books than Certificate of Education students* 

^ 4 

, All managers have referred to the importance of receiving advance warning 
of what books are to J>e recpjomentied* Some referred to problems arising from 
booklists containing inaccurate ihformation* In conversation^ one bookshop 
manager referred to the fact that students do not necessarily buy those books 
which the staff think they will buy, and that acting too closely upon advice 
in lists can leave them with large numbers of unwanted stock* Comments from 
city booksellers on this subject also refer to the problems caused by staff 
^ changes* One member of staff may have advised them to stock a large number of 
' copies of a book which a colleague shortly afterwards may recommend students 
not to buy as being an unsuitable title* ■ The shop again has xmsaleable copies 
on its hands* 



Conclusions 

In this bookbuylng field, students seem to have some illfeeling towards 
their staff, but also some very useful and practical ideas as to how matters 
could be improved* The staff of the colleges also have made mors suggestions 
than we have seen in published form and often their recommendations are more 
practical than the latter* The surveys which we have carried ouV hav^ been, 
of necessity, very sinall and therefore no detailed analysis or correlations 
of the results are possible* Further investigations of this nature would be 
useful in this field* A questionnaire similar to ours would produce and 
stimulate considerable comment, from both types of use* 
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repairs see stock maintenance 
replacements III A 2,10 
x^prography see photocopying 
rtjksearch material I 17; III A 2 
rteservations I 15; II 1, 2,10,13, 1'4-,28, 

30,56,57,71; App II Table 5; App IV 

Table 1 

residential, day and mature students 

II 25; V A 8.1,8.2,12,15 
resource centres I 1,11,27; III A 15, 

^ 22; IV 6,51,65 
resources see learning resoiirces 
response rate V A 1,^,10 
restricted loan collections II 4,5,20, 
28; III A 17; IV 9,16,30,53; App 

III Table 2 

Roberts, N. Ill A 2; IV 65 
rosy glow faltor V A 4 
rural studies lU B 6.t 
Rylands Library, Manchester V A 8 

sabbatical leave I 19; IV 79 

sample colleges I 1; II 2;' III A 6,7, 

10,12,17,19; III B 2,5; .IV 6^ v a 

5; App III AA 
sampling error H 9, ' 
sampling stock II 
satisfaction level II 5,13 
SBN numbers IV 37 
sciences III A 1^,17 
Schofield, J*L« see Smith,Q.C»K. and 

Schofield,J.L. and nrquhart,J.and 

Schofield J*L. 



School of Education Libraries II 25; , 

V A 5,8,8.2,10 

School of Librarianship see . Sheffield 
Postgraduate School of Librarianship 
school practice 1 13; II 5,8,11,12,17; 

IV 6,59; V A 3,5,8.2,15; y Bh 
school services stock II 8, 10^12, 17, 2^*, 
• 28; III A 10,16,18,24,54, App II Table 4 
Scottish colleges .of education, staffing 
IV 1 

seating II 17; V A I5 

fiSecondhand books V B 3,4,5 • 
-Sedgley Park college V A 6 
selection, audiovisual IV 15,23,47 
selection, books II 10,29; HI A 3,^,6,7, 

9,16; III B passim; -IV 14,21,36,70,82; 

App III A.1 
selection, periodicals IV 22 
selective dissemination of information 

I 12; IV 75 
service points IV 4 
self-recording methods IV 2,6 
self-sufficiency, college libraries 

V A 8.2,15 

Sheffield University, Postgraduate School 

of Librarianship V A 16 
shelving II 11; IV 6,10,11,16,19,53,61; 

App II Table 8 
short loan collections I 19; II 2,4,5,6, 

28; IV 81 
sickness see illness 
Slater.M. am? Fisher, P. II 23 
slides IV 48,49 
. Smith,G.C.K. and Schofield, J.L. IV 43 
social sciences II 4; III A l4,24 
sources of supply V A 15 
Southampton ATO V A 1,5,6,7,13; V B 3 
special libraries V A 8 
special studies II 26; III A 18 
staff leaving IV 5,50,69; App IV Table 2 
staf^ trjaining IV 79 • / 

staf f ^ IV 1 passim /' 
standa^:xls, bookgrant IH A 2; see also / 

Department of Education and Science afid 

atcdbiAa • , 

standards, staffing IV 1,67; see also s f 
Department of Education and Science, 
ATOX^tA and OOgers report / 
stationery and equipment V B 1,3,'^,5 , 
statistics, library IV 59,60,64,67 / 
stock, adequacy of II 19; IH A 2,3)' 

III B '1,9, 10; V A 8.2,11,15; V B 1 
stock checks IV 6,24,62 

stock editing I 185 IV 62,72,82 

stock maintenance IV 6,24,62,63,64; App 

IV Table 1 

stock revision see stock editing'" 
stock samples s^e sampling stofcfc 
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.stock slae III A 22; IV 56,68,72,80 
str«aghteiune II 11,15; IV 6,10,11,19, 

^,5if,65,72 
stUde&ts' book lists III B 10, V B 1, 

2.3,^^,5 

student numbers III A 2,17,19,20,21;. 

tV 1,80; App in A.3 
students* union V B 5 
BtJJdy space I 19| II 16; IV 8l 
studying, library use V A 5,7,8,8.2 
<10,11 

subject departments III A 4,l6; IV 80; 

App III kmh see also under the 

name of each subject 
subject failure II 19,25 
subject indexing II 26,70 
subject searching II 2,19,25; IV 65, 

73,81 

subject speciaUsation III B ^,7,10; 
IV 82 

^ substitution II 23 

^ supervision IV 16,19,21,25,26,55,71 
survey of use II 17} IV $'f, V A 
, passim; V B 2, App II Table 8 

tape recording IV 25,^,^9 
TASC college V A 8.1 
/ tea breaks see relaxation allowance 
' teaching, guidance and display IV 6,8, 

9,18.32,63,65,73,77; App IV Table 1; 

see also guidance systems, di^lays 

bibliographic guidance, library use, 

education in 
teaching methods II 5,28; III B 2; 

IV 65,81; App III k.k 
teaching needs of staff III A 2,4,l6, 

17,56 

teaching practice see school practice 
technical and manusd staff I 19; IV 65 
telex IV 81 
temporary staff IV 5 
text books III A ^t,l8; V B 3 
time studies IV 2 passim 
y time table III A 17; V A 12,15 
timing IV 3,^,l6,5^,6l; App II Table 8 
Toffler, A. IV 81 
trsdnee posts IV 79 
tranisport, means of V A 6,8.2 
tuition costs III A 3 
typing IV 21,33,^,65 

unit costs, books see average unit 
costs 

unit outputs IV 2,37,60; see also 
unit times 



unit times III B 9; IV 35-58,60,61,6^, 
66,70 

university libraries II 25; III A 3,l8; 

III B 3; IV ^3; V A 5,8,8.1,10 
university library bookfunds HI A 2 
Urquhart,J. and Schofield,J*L* A|>p II 

Table 7 

use, frequency of II 5,8,10,13; App H 
Table k 

use patterns II 1,6; V A 3,13 

use rates II ^^,8,9,17,28;. V A 11,13 

vacations, library staff IV 5^ 
vacations, library use V A 1,3,1P,15 
Victoria and Albert Museum IV 7^ 
voluntary colleges HI A 3 

weighting HI A 16,17,18,19,64; V A if; 

App HI A 6.3 
Veymottth college V A 7 
Winchester college see King Alfred's 

College, Winchiester . 
withdrawals H 29; HI A 3,10,11; 

iV 2if,62,72 
woiicloads H 28; IV if2,i>6>52,55,57^58t 

59,6if,80 
work studies see time studies 
working week IV 5, 68; Kpp IV Table 2,3 

^ee also regular time 
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